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JKtorbants' M&xk&. 

By SIR JOHN MACLEAN, F.S.A., &c\, Vice-President. 
(Read 23rd October, 1893.) 

The use of armorial bearings was in the middle ages restricted 
to the nobles and knights, though after the battle of Agincourt it 
was extended to others who had greatly distinguished themselves 
in the war, for armorial tearing* were regarded as a purely 
military distinction, and their use was closely guarded by the laws 
of Chivalry, the infraction of which was punished by heavy 
fines, defacement of the assumed arms by authority wherever 
found, and forfeiture of any property upon which the illegal arms 
were displayed. 

The Merchants, and Trading Classes, and the Yeomanry, 
however, some of whom were possessors of great wealth, were 
permitted to select devices of their own, to use for marking their 
merchandise and other property for identification, as trade marks 
are used now, 1 and as a certificate to the quality of the goods, 
testifying to their having been manufactured by a person of 
known probity. But they were forbidden to use in such devices 
anything of the nature of heraldic insignia, though they might 
bear these devices on shield-like escutcheons, such as were used 
for Coat Armour. Marks of this nature were of great antiquity, 
and some writers have alleged that they are earlier than Coat- 
Armour itself. Indeed, we have evidence for the use of such 

1 We do not find any complaints of the fraudulent imitation by traders of the 
Merchant Marks of others to give their wares a higher character than they deserve, an 
we too often notice in the newspapers is the case at the present time. Merchants' 
Harks were; in fact, regarded as an inferior class of Coat-Armour, and the higher 
grades of Merchants took a pride in their Marks, as a testimony of their integrity, 
and, as a nobleman or gentleman would abstain from committing a dishonourable 
act, and thereby sully hU shield, so would not an honest and honourable Merchant 
stain his Mark, 

B 



2 Merchants Marks. 

marks from pre-historic times, as brought under notice in 1 857, by 
Mr. Benjamin Williams, F.S.A., etc., in a memoir " On the land of 
Ditmarsh, and the Mark Confederation " (Archceologia, xxxvii., 
371). This small but most interesting district is situated between 
the mouths of the Elbe and the Eider, on the western coast of 
Schleswig, and was inhabited, from a very early period, by a 
race of peasants, not numbering more than 40,000 or 50,000 
souls. This little community had preserved its independence and 
its customs, and could truly say, " we have neither lord nor head, 
and we do what we will." They were all perfectly equal and 
managed their own affairs. 

Among these customs was the use of certain signs or marks 
signifying exclusive ownership. These marks were not adopted 
propria rnotu or arbitrarily, but formally and publicly, after due 
notice to all persons concerned, and with the sanction of the 
authorities. With such marks so authorised, all persons were 
required to mark their lands, their houses, and all their other 
possessions, their cattle and sheep, and their agricultural imple- 
ments ; and these marks were ordered to be placed on their goods 
within the eight weeks of summer, and all cattle found unmarked 
after that period became forfeited to the community. The usual 
method of marking cattle or sheep was by cutting the cartilage of 
the ear in a particular manner, but sometimes cattle were branded 
on the horns. Auy person guilty of fraudulently counterfeiting 
another person's mark was expelled from the community. 

It is very remarkable that, after the lapse of ages, the same 
method of marking cattle and sheep still survives. On the hills 
and moors in remote parts of the country, great herds of cattle 
and flocks of sheep, variously marked with the marks of different 
owners, are found roaming over the extensive moors and 
commons ; and in earlier times, when common land was more 
extensive, and the flocks and herds more numerous, the practice 
of ear-marking of the cattle was more indispensable than it is 
now. Moreover, it is interesting to know that in the wilds of 
Australia and New Zealand the same practice has been introduced 
by the settlers in respect of tens of thousands of marked sheep 
and cattle. 

We have stated above that Merchants' Marks must not 
contain any device of an heraldic character. This statement, 
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however, in certain circumstances would require some modification. 
Merchants who were of gentle blood and entitled to coat-armour, 
appear, in some instances, to have introduced the whole or certain 
portions of their Merchant's Mark into their family arms, in lieu 
of some portion of the latter — and this, probably, by authority. 
An instance is mentioned in the Archcoologia (xxxii., p. 396), in 
the case of one Benjamin Elys, of Great Yarmouth, in 17 Rich. 
II. (1393-4), who introduced into his seal his Merchant's Mark, in 
base, in substitution for a cinquefoil. 

Another remarkable case is brought under notice by Mr. Mark 
Anthony Lower (Herald and Genealogist^ v., 480;, in which he 
considers that the original Merchants' Mark of the Tawke family 
formed the basis of the arms subsequently allowed to the family. 
The Merchants' Mark, as painted on the north wall of West- 
hampnet Church, near Chichester, is in itself very curious. That 
the shield does not represent arms is clear, for it cannot be 
blazoned. In process of time the Tawkes rose in the social scale, 
and intermarried with the families of the local gentry, and about 
the end of the fifteenth century, John Ryman, of Appledram, 
grandson of W. Ryman, a member of an old Sussex family of the 
same place, who was Knight of the Shire in 1420, and Sheriff in 
1434, married Joan, daughter of William Tawke, of Westhampnet. 
John Ryman was naturally deBirous that his wife should be 
entitled to arms that he might impale with his own, and that his 
descendants, in certain circumstances; might quarter them. It is 
suggested that John Tawke, or perhaps his father, was unwilling 
to discard altogether the old Merchants' Mark, which, perhaps, 
the family had used for centuries, and had changed the old Mark 
into arms, by converting the horizontal and perpendicular lines 
in the latter into a Taw cross, and the annulets into wreaths, 
which was subsequently allowed by the Heralds. 

Merchants' Marks were generally very much of the same 
type, though, naturally, they varied greatly in detail. Mostly 
they consisted of a shaft, with a spreading foot and a cross at the 
top ; near this, especially in the wool districts, is a small banner 
flying, similar to that of the Agnus Dei, from which it is supposed 
to have been adopted. The shaft is intersected by one or more 
horizontal lines or beams, which are also usually terminated by 
crosses* Sometimes the marks are distinguished by the addition 
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of the initials of their owner's names, and this is commonly the 
case in the Cirencester Marks; and not unfrequcntly in many 
cases the shaft is surmounted by a triangular device resembling 
the figure 4, which is supposed by some to indicate that the 
mark is that of a wool-stapler, it being very common in wool 
districts. 

It will be observed that these marks are usually based upon 
the form of a cross or crosses, but greatly diversified in many 
different ways, no two being alike. In Mediaeval times the cross 
was regarded with great reverence, not only because it was a 
sacred symbol, but also because Justinian decreed that it should 
have the force of an oath. 

Merchants 9 Marks were used in the same manner as armorial 
bearings. Besides stamping their bales of merchandise, they are 
found set up over the doors of their houses, upon their seals, 
carved on the bench ends of the seats they occupied in Churches, 
and in divers other situations, as stated above. They are also 
found impaled, "Baron et Femme," as in case of arms, or 
separately upon conjoined shields. 

As an example of an impaled coat we may mention that of 
John Hall (or Halle), Merchant of the Staple at Salisbury, who 
impaled with his family coat, " Ar. upon a chevron sa, between 
three columbine blossoms, an estoile of eight points or," his 
Merchants' Mark. 

With respect to the science of Heraldry, there is not much 
to be said here, but it should always be steadily borne in mind 
that armorial bearings, whether used by ancient prescriptive 
right or by modern grant, are a heritable property, as much so as 
land, passing from the first grantee, or from the last person to 
whom such Arms were allmved by cmthority, to his legitimate 
issue for ever, and to no other. 



%\li (Brrksiastiral Seals d Sristol- 

Br ROBERT HALL WARREN, F.S.A. 
(Read October 23rd, 1893.) 

The civil seals of the City and County of Bristol have received 
careful and frequent notice ; it is therefore the more to be won- 
dered at that the ecclesiastical seals of a city so celebrated for its 
churches have received so little attention, and, so far as I can 
gather, have never been treated and illustrated as a group. 
Happily for art, the seals of the Middle Ages, unlike their 
successors the poverty-stricken wafers of to-day, were intended 
to be not only instruments of confirmation, but also symbols of 
the assenting parties ; thus, the seals of our towns figure forth the 
castle, the river, the houses, and the shipping of their commerce ; 
the military seals are replete with the panoply of chivalry and 
heraldry, while the ecclesiastical seals reproduce in miniature the 
church architecture of the time, and delight the eye with tower 
and spire, with enriched canopies, and with storied windows. 
While the civil and military seals reproduce the temporal life of 
the period, the ecclesiastical are busied with spiritual concerns, 
and a series of them offer a fair illustration of the whole range of 
the Christian mythology. 

As Bristol during the Middle Ages was included in the diocese 
of Worcester, we cannot expect to find any memorial of a 
cathedral ; and the seals of the Abbey of St. Augustine, the house 
which attained cathedral dignity in the reign of Henry VIII., 
naturally compare unfavourably in size and importance with 
those of the larger mitred abbeys. We look in vain for any of 
these frail memorials of the great houses of the Friars — the 
Dominicans, the Franciscans, the Carmelites, and the Austin 
Friars at Temple Gate ; but the smaller houses make a fair show, 
and we have representatives of the Priory of the Calendaries, 
the Priory and Hospital of St. Mark, the Hospitals of St Mary 
Magdalen, of St. Catherine, and of St. John the Baptist. It is 
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doubtful whether a parish church, as such, is entitled to a seal, as 
in no sense is it a corporate body, and such instances are com- 
paratively rare, but we have two interesting examples in the 
churches of St. Stephen and St. Thomas. The series is closed 
with the quite modern seal of the Cathedral Chapter. A visit 
to the British Museum, in the hope of identifying the seals of 
St. Augustine's Abbey by means of the documents, resulted in 
disappointment, for in no case are the seals attached to any 
manuscript, and for the most part they are casts and fae-similes 
like my own collection. I had, however, the opportunity of com- 
paring the two sets, and found much help from the admirable 
catalogue compiled by Mr. Walter de Gray Birch. 

— Abbey of St. Augustine. 

**? *' U> f{»' (Fig. 1). Pointed oval, about 2f x If. Apparently taken 
^/•a^7'/" 9' * rom '^e sou *h s ^ e » shewing the church with round-headed 
um* *" H*pA**+**»* windows in nave and aisle and choir, and tower with tall spire at 
fe, im^L , fu+i mT en( j f gach transept. It is possible that this is a representation 
tf. hi BiduttjC+dL f the actual arrangement, for the short Norman transepts which 
tvi./UJ. ^/F^ still exist may have been terminated by towers as at Exeter, and 
\Ci\x\J ' • • S/L | capped with wooden spires. On the other hand, it may be merely 
' rt n a conventional and artistic presentation. The inscription is in 

^ Lombardic capitals — 

SIGILLVM . AGVSTINI . DE f . . . TOWIE. 

The seal is evidently the work of the early part of the thirteenth 
century, and the cast is from an imperfect impression. 

Seal of Abbot John, St Augustine's Abbey, (Fig. 2). Pointed 
oval, 2 J x 1 J. The Abbat stands dressed in Eucharistic vest- 
ments; the alb with embroidered parure at foot, the chasuble, 
the maniple on left arm with long triangular end embroidered and 
deeply fringed. The plain pastoral staff rising from a knop and 
with crook turned outwards is in the rather unusual position of 
being held in the right hand, while the left hand extended grasps 
an open book of the Gospels. The inscription is in Lombardic 
capitals — 

SIGILL . IONIS . ABBATIS . SCI . AVG . DE . BR . S. 

The last word of the impression in the British Museum looks like 
BRIS, but it is imperfect and very indistinct. This is most 
probably the seal of John who ruled the house from 1196 to 
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1215. The only other abbat of this name to whom it would be 
at all appropriate is John de Marina, 1276 to 1286, but the seal 
of the Abbat William, to be mentioned presently, is later in 
character, and John de Marina is later in date than either of the 
Abbata William who could have been possessors of that seal. 

Figure 3 is the counterseal of the Abbat John whose seal we 
have been just considering. Oval, \\ X 1- It is no doubt, as 
was so frequently the case in the Middle Ages, an antique 
intaglio gem with an inscription, at present illegible. The 
word secretvm in Lombardic characters is however decipherable. 

Seal of Abbat William, St Augustine's Abbey. (Fig, 4). 
Pointed oval, 2 x 1J. The Abbat stands on a bracket. His 
head shows the tonsure, and he is vested in the alb, the dalmatic 
and chasuble, with stiff collar-like Amice, round the neck. He 
holds in his right hand a book of the Gospels laid on his breast, 
and his left hand grasps a pastoral staff. The crook, which is 
enriched, is turned inwards, and the staff itself is draped with the 
sudarium. The figure is in higher relief than that of the preceding 
one, and is altogether of a more developed style of art. The 
inscription is in Lombardic capitals, kept closely together— 

+ SIGILL* . WILL' . DEI . GRACIA . ABBATIS . SCANTI . (sic) 
% AVG . . . . I . DE . BBISTOLL. 

This is either the seal of William de Bradeston, 1234-1242, or of 
William Long, 1242-1264. 

His counterseal (Fig. 5), pointed oval, 1,V x £, is well 
executed, and we are fortunate in having a very fine impression. 
It represents our Lord appearing to St. Thomas, who is kneeling. 
The doubting Apostle is placing his right hand on the side of our 
Lord, whose right hand is outstretched over him in deprecating 
attitude. The head of Christ is encircled by a nimbus, and above 
the Apostle is the very unusual treatment of appending the name 
Thomas. The legend, in Lombardic capitals, is — 

-}- IMINET . ECCE . CRVCR . ET . DE1TATE FKVOU, 

the letters on in the words Cruor and Fruw being linked 
together, a device frequently occurring on seals of this time, 
(e.g. 9 seal of Louib VI. of France, 1108-1137, and John, Prior of 
Lewes, 1343). The character of the lettering of both seal and 
counterseal would equally suit the date of Abbats Bradeston or 
Long. 
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Seal of the Abbey of St. Augustine. (Fig, 6). Pointed oval, 
2f x If. This, the largest seal of the group, a cast from an 
imperfect impression, represents apparently the west front of the 
abbey church with central turret of two stages rising from the 
roof, on either side of which is an estoile of six points and a sprig 
of foliage. The building has alternately a two-light round-head 
window with traasom and tracery of fourteenth century character, 
and a pointed canopy or doorway. Under the first canopy to the 
dexter is the figure of an archbishop (St. Augustine) standing 
with the cross in his left hand, while a bishop or abbat in the act 
of blessing stands in the sinister recess. In the base, under 
circular-head niches, though very mutilated, are figures apparently 
sitting, one being an abbat with his pastoral staff in his left hand. 
The inscription is in small Lombardic characters — 

SIGILLV . . , Cp A STOLI . . 

In Dugdale's Monasticon (ed. 1820) is the following note : — 
"In the Augmentation Office, appendant to a deed, 1283, is an 
impression of the seal of Abbat Hugh on dark wax ; the Abbat is 
represented holding in his right hand a crosier, in his left a book. 
Much of the legend is gone ; that which remains is, ' St. Hugonis 
Dei . gra* . Abb'is.' " (Hugh de Dodington did not succeed to the 
abbacy until 1286). 

Bristol Cathedral. 
The Seals of Bristol Cathedral. (Fig. 7). The " Statutes and 
orders for the better rule and government of the Cathedral 
Church of Bristol, appointed and prescribed by the command of 
King Henry the Eighth " (cap. xxxii), provide that the Common 
Seal be " carefully kept in a small chest with three locks with so 
many keys of a differr nt fashion. The Dean shall keep one key, 
the Subdean another, and the Treasurer the third," and forbid 
«' any one man to keep two keys with him at the Fame time." 
These precautions, however, proved unavailing, for from a minute 
in the Chapter book it appears that the Capitular seal was lost or 
stolen during the riots of October, 1831, and in 1842 the local 
papers record the finding, in a sewer near Castle street, of " a 
curious official seal or die of the ifcreign of enry the 8 th ." It is 
described as of copper gilt, about three inches in Hia meter, bearing 
an effigy of the king in his robes, seated under a canopy, and 
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holding a sceptre and orb." ("Annals of Bristol in the 19th 
Century/' Latimer, p. 259). The inscription, with the first word 
misread as " racium," agrees with the impression under notice. 
It does not seem to have occurred to the authorities to identify 
this with the lost seal of the Chapter, although the date agrees 
with the foundation Charter of the Cathedral. There is no doubt 
that this is the reverse of the original seal. The king is seated, 
crowned, beneath a square tester canopy supported by baluster- 
shaped shafts, somewhat suggestive of the Bishop's throne erected 
here at the same time, and which many still remember. He 
wears an ermine cape over his robes, and carries in his right hand 
a long sceptre projecting beyond the line of canopy, the left hand 
holding the orb. The hanging at the back of the throne is 
powdered with roses and fleurs-de-lys, and has a star of five 
points in the field on either side. On the dexter side is the letter 
& and on the sinister H. (Rex Henricus), both surrounded by four 
stars. The inscription, in Roman capitals with Arabic numerals, 
reads — 

+ V FACTVM : ANNO : GRACIE : 1 542 : ANNO ! REGIS : 
HENRICI : OCTAVI : 34 . 

The cast of the obver3e is taken from a very imperfect 
impression. It is poorly conceived and clumsily executed. 
Between panelled pilasters, each divided by a scroll, is a curious 
composition consisting of the globe with a shield above of 
three arched crowns in pale, and a shield below, a salt ire charged 
with a portcullis and three fleurs-de-lys, all draped with heavy 
mantling, and with some indistinct ornaments at the side, which 
by its successor is made out to be a group of three cherubs of 
similar design to those on the organ erected in 1629. The 
inscription, in Roman capitals, is much defaced, all that remains 
being — 

.... DECANI . : ET : CAPITVLI : ECCLESIF .... 
CATHEDRAL : BRIS .... 

It appears that the original seal of the Cathedral had for its 
obverse the usual representation of the Trinity ; the Son in the 
bosom of the Father, with the dove at His ear, but that the 
Chapter in the year 1624, considering this to be a gross im- 
propriety, changed the seal ( IC History of Bristol," Barrett, p. 283), 
substituting for it the present poor composition. It is fair to 

C 
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conjecture that, while the original obverse was destroyed, its 
reverse was retained, which accounts for the difference in design 
and execution of the two before us. Notwithstanding the minute 
precautions ordered in the statutes, the seal disappeared at the 
great riots in 1831, and a new one was ordered from Mr. Halfhide, 
engraver, London, to be made in its place on the 30th November 
of the same year. This now in use is of the same size, and is 
evidently a copy on both sides of the one lost, with the inscription 
in Roman capitals — 

SIG . COM . DEC . ET . C1PIT . BRISTOL . RESTITVT . 
ANNO . DOM . MDCCCXXXI. 

The arched royal crowns on the former shield become ducal 
coronets on this, and the flattened ornamentation on each side in 
the seal of 1624 is found by its copy to be a group of three 
cherubs. On the reverse the king is enthroned as before, but the 
execution is not nearly so good, nor the royal robes so well 
disposed. While the artist has improved on the execution of the 
1624 seal, he has fallen considerably below that of 1542. The 
legend in continuation of the obverse is— 

anno . regis . henrici . octavi . xxxiv . anno . 
qracie . mdxlii. 

Guild of Calendars. 
We now come to the lesser religious houses, and first to the 
Guild of Calendars, or the " college or fraternity of Kalendaries 
of All Saints' Church/' (Fig. 14). Pointed oval, 2 x 1|. The 
impressions, both my own and that in the British Museum, are 
very imperfect, being chipped and flattened. It represents two 
threequarter-faced busts, with a smaller full face above, and 
sprigs of foliage in the field between. The inscription in large 
Lombardic capitals, indicating thirteenth century date, runs — 
. , , igi . . . m . . . de . bristolle. 

Hospital of St. Mare. 
Hospital of St. Mark. (Figure 11). Pointed oval, 2J x l r V- 
This impression is from a deed belonging to the Charity Trustees, 
and another, though not so perfect, is stated by the late Mr. John 
Taylor to be attached to the deed of acknowledgment of the 
King's Supremacy, dated 1 1 Sep. 1534, still preserved in the Record 
Office. Mr. Taylor thus describes it (" Transactions, Bristol and 
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Gloucestershire Archaeological Society," vol. iii., p. 251): "The device 
consists of two crocketted canopied niches, supported by crocketted 
buttresses. In the sinister niche is a seated figure of the Evan- 
gelist, represented as writing his Gospel on a desk or stand before 
him, holding in his right hand a stilus or pen. In the dexter 
niche before him is a lion sejeant rampant. In the space above 
between the two canopies is a heater shaped shield, which is now 
pressed quite flat, but which was probably charged with the arms 
of the house (Gules, three geese Argent), and in a compartment 
below the figures are two other similar shields in a like condition. 
These probably contained the arms of the two founders; the 
sinister is shewn to be paly (Robert de Gournay, Or, three pales, 
Azure). Between these shields is another niche, much smaller 
than those above mentioned, in which is a kneeling figure looking 
to the right." The inscription, completed by the aid of the two 
impressions, is in small Lombardic capitals — 

S . COB . DOM . SCI . MABCI . DE . BILLESWYK . IVXTA . BRISTOLL. 

[Sigillum Commune Domus Sancti Marcii de Billeswyk juxta 
Bri8tolliam."] I can only add to the above that the inner 
mouldings of the niches are richly ornamented with what looks 
like a diminutive ball flower, very suggestive of the treatment 
of the west window of the south aisle of this Church. It is 
evidently a seal of the early part of the fourteenth century. 

Hospital of St. Mary Magdalen. 

Leper Hospital of St. Mary Magdalen. (Figure 13). Pointed 
oval, 2f x ItV- This house is described by William Wyrcestre 
as being " on the right hand of the way from the west end of the 
Cemetery of Redcliff Church at a distance of 300 paces towards 
the bridge of Brightbow." (William Wyrcestre, Dallaway, pp. 83- 
84.) The impression in the British Museum is in sealing-wax, 
with a memorandum attached " given by Mr. Loscombe once 
living at Bristol, now at Pickwick, who has the matrix itself." It 
is the most beautiful and perfect example of the series, and 
represents St. Mary Magdalen standing under a richly crocketted 
niche pierced with trefoliated tracery. In her right hand she 
holds a tall ointment box, to which she points with the left 
hand. The back of the canopy is diapered with double lines, 
having a small pellet in each lozenge, the border of the niche 
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being engrailed, with the same pellets in the spaces. In the base 

is a series of five trefoliated arches. The legend is in black 

letter fifteenth century characters, with roses dividing the words — 

* s' . hospetal * marie * magdalene * bristoll 

* ix * britbow. 

Hospital of St. Katherine. 
Hospital of St. Catherine at Brigktbow, near Bristol. 
(Figure 8). Pointed oval, 2\ x 1J. The impression is chipped 
and otherwise imperfect. St. Catherine crowned stands on a 
bracket in a niche with double canopy, and enriched buttress at 
each side. She holds in her right hand a sword, resting on the 
shoulder, with the point upwards, and a large wheel rests on the 
ground, and is supported by the left hand. The legend is very 
indistinct, but is declared to be — 

SIGILL' . HOSPITALIS, S'CE . KATHERINE VILLE BRISTOL. 

It is in black letter characters, apparently late in the fifteenth 
century. This house had two seals, of which impressions remain 
to us, for on documents dated respectively 1348 and 1434 an 
earlier seal occurs. 1 It is possible that this matrix may have 
been lost or destroyed, and its place taken by the one described 
above. This earlier seal is figured in the " Bristol and West of 
England Archaeological Magazine," p. 44, which had a short-lived 
existence in 1843, only attaining to three numbers. It is there 
quoted to contravert a strange statement made in the previous 
number, namely, that the seal already described as that of the 
Hospital of St. Mary Magdalen was, in reality, that of St. 
Catherine, and, in fact, that no such house of St. Mary Magdalen 
ever existed. William Wyrcestre however settles this question 
by describing the way from one hospital to the other, and the 
distance of each from the Bridge at Bright bow, which lay 
between the two. (Dallaway, p. 84.) The two documents above 
referred to are in the possession of Mr. Francis F. Fox, and by 
comparing the two mutilated impressions, a tolerably good idea 
of the complete design may be obtained. The seal is pointed 
oval, 2} x 1{. It is treated in a very different way to its 
successor, and shows the Saint standing uncrowned, with long 
flowing hair, holding in her right hand a sword, with point 

1 See " Proceedings," voL L, p. 264, and voL ii., pp. ,244-250,, 
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resting on the ground, and in her left hand a small wheel, 
spiked. There are indications of a trefoiled canopy, supported 
by panelled uprights. The field is scored with diagonal lines 
and powdered with roses, one of which is seen on the right 
breast of the Saint. At foot is a heater-shaped shield of the 
Berkeley arms, the base descending to the point of the shield 
and breaking the continuity of the legend. On each side of the 
shield is an estoile. The inscription seems to commence on the 
dexter side at the foot, and looks like commvne . sio . BBIST . . * 
It is apparently the work of the fourteenth century. 

Hospital of St. John. 
Hospital of St John the Baptist (Figure 9). Pointed oval, 
2| x If. The impression i* imperfect and defaced, but enough 
remains by which to recognise the Precursor standing and holding 
in his left hand the Agnus Dei. The border is engrailed, and at 
the base under an arch is a patriarchal cross. The inscription is 
in fifteenth century black letter — 

*S' . COMMUNE HOSPITAL' SANCTI JOHANNIS 
BAPTISTA tb BRISTOLLIE. 

This house stood in Redcliff Pit at the west end of Redcliff 
Church, on the site of the Friends' Cemetery. King Henry VI. 
lodged here with his Queen on his visit to Bristol in 1446. 

Priory of St. James. 
Mr. de Gray Birch's " Catalogue of Seals in the British 
Museum " mentions one (No. 2722) as the seal of John Aston, 
Prior of the Benedictine Priory of St James. It was attached 
to a deed dated A.D. 1486, and is described as a small signet, 
about half an inch diameter. "An eagle displayed within a 
cabled border." On examining it I found it to be quite destroyed, 
scarcely a vestige of the wax remaining. Dugdale's " Monasticon " 
(ed. 1820) says, " No seal of this Priory has yet occurred to the 
Editors of the Monasticon." 

Bedminster. 

Prebendary of Bedminster. Collinson ("History of Somerset," 

vol. ii., p. 285) makes mention of a seal of the Prebendary of 

Bedminster. After quoting a deed of Gilbert de Dunsterre, 

Prebendary of Bedminster, the note concludes, " The seal appen- 
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dant to this deed has on it the representation of a person 
praying, and round it ' Jesus est' amor meus.' " I have not been 
able to trace this. 

Church of St. Stephen. 
It now remains to describe the two Parish seals, and pre- 
eminently that of St. Stephen's Church. The matrix of this seal 
is attached to a silver chain of eleven plain oval links, with 
swivel at each end. The stem is hexagonal, dying into the 
circular form of the seal, and is held by a trefoliated loop. The 
other end of the chain is attached to a loop, through which the 
belt of the vestry clerk or wearer was passed. The front of this 
loop has a highly ornamented face, representing a silver shrine 
or tabernacle, two and a half inches high by five-eighths of an 
inch in width. It has a battlemented top, and is doubly buttressed 
at each angle. In a recess with cinque-foliated head, under a 
pediment with floriated terminal, is a veiled figure of the Blessed 
Virgin, holding the Infant Saviour on her left arm. There are 
remains of gilt on this small statue, but no indication of a crown. 
The figure stands on a bracket, hexagonal in plan, beneath which 
are two quaterfoils. The seal (Figure 10) 1 A in diameter, made 
of silver, represents St. Stephen vested, and standing, holding in 
his right hand three stones, the instruments of his Martyrdom, 
and in his left a book. An embroidered and fringed maniple 
hangs from the right arm, though the proper position of this 
vestment is on the left. The circle is richly cusped and foliated, 
and is surrounded by the legend in letters of fifteenth century 
character, within a cable — 

+ SIGILLXJM ECCL'IE SCI STEPH'l BRIST'LL. 

It is preserved in the custody of the Churchwardens of the 
parish. It is worthy of note in connection with the unusual 
occurrence of a Parochial Seal, that a similar example exists in 
the Seal of the Parish of St. John the Baptist, Glastonbury, and 
that both Churches belonged to Glastonbury Abbey. 

Church of St. Thomas'. 

St. Thomas' Church. (Figure 12). Oval, 1} x If. This 

represents St Thomas the Apostle, and not St. Thomas the 

Martyr, which was the original dedication of the Church until it 

was altered at the Reformation in accordance with the proclama- 
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tion of 16 November, 1538, which ordered that "the said Thomas 
Becket shall not be esteemed, named, reputed, nor called a Saint, 
but Bishop Becket, and that his images and pictures throughout 
the whole realm shall be put down and avoided out of all 
churches and chapels and other places ; and that from henceforth 
the days used to be festivals in his name, shall not be observed, 
nor the service, office, antiphonies, collects and prayers in his 
name read, but rased and put out of all books/' The Apostle 
stands holding a spear in his right hand, with blade upwards, 
and in his left a book. On each side is a sprig of foliage, and in 
the field the date, divided by the figure, 15 ... 66. The inscription 
is in Koman capitals — 

THOMAS . THE . APOSTEL . OF . IESV . CHRIST. 

This seal, as may be expected, compares very unfavourably with 
all that have gone before. The figure is squat and coarsely 
executed, and shews a marked decadence in art. 



Platb I —Fig. 1, Seal of St Augustine's Abbey (13th Cent.) Fig. 2, 
Seal of Abbot John. Fig. 3, Counterseal. Fig. 4, Seal of Abbot 
William. Fig. 5, Counterseal. Fig. 6, Seal of St. Augustine's 
Abbey (14th Cent.) Fig. 7, Seal of Bristol Cathedral (1542). 

Plate II.— Fig. 8, Seal of St. Catherine's Hospital (15th Cent.) Fig. 
9, Seal of St. John's Hospital. Fig. 10, Seal of St Stephen's 
Church. Fig. 11, Seal of St Mark's Hospital. Fig. 12, Seal 
of St Thomas' Church. Fig. 13 Seal of the Leper Hospital 
of St. Mary Magdalen. Fig. 14, Seal of the Guild of Kalendars. 
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II. JLt <§ca jRUU, (Slooceeterekire. 1 

By FREDERICK ELLIS. 
(Bead October 23rd, 1893 J 

In the Spring of the present year (1893), the Bristol Railway 
authorities decided to extend the platform at the Sea Mills station, 
for the better accommodation of passenger trains. In order to do 
this it was necessary to remove a portion of the east bank of the 
deep cutting to the south of the station ; this bank is about ten 
feet in height, and is composed of Triassic marl capped with a 
thick layer of dark mould. The area to be cleared measured 
about one hundred feet by twelve. Knowing this to be a spot 
where many Roman antiquities had been found, and finding the 
works had just been commenced on visiting the place in the month 
of April, I decided to pay frequenc visits to the spot in order to 
collect any remains which might be turned up by the workmen. I 
could only do this in the evenings, so did not see the men at 
work, and was prevented from examining a very large portion 
of the removed earth, by the fact that it was taken away on trucks 
to distant places, immediately on removal from the bank. 

I was informed that some fine pieces of Samian ware and a 
bronze coin picked up by the workmen came into the hands of one 
of the railway officials, but an application to see the objects met 
with no response. Notwithstanding these slight difficulties, however, 
I was enabled to obtain some interesting evidences of the Roman 
occupation of this site, the investigations being very materially 
assisted by the courteous Station-master, Mr. Lewis and his sons. 
The latter not only collected fragments of pottery from the excava- 
tions, but dug some shallow pits in the narrow piece of garden at 
the side of the Railway ; the largest of these yielded about 100 
small sherds of pottery and a small loop-shaped piece of bronze. 

1 See previous paper in " Proceedings," vol. ii., pp. 157>163. 
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Upon the surface of the same garden I aflerwaids picked up a 
small stone tessera, a sure indication of tessellated pavements 
existing in the immediate vicinity. 1 

The bulk of the objects collected from the excavations con- 
sisted of fragments of pottery, and the bones of domestic animals. 
These things occurred very plentifully in a dark layer of mould, 
ashes, and small stones, which probably represent the old Roman 
level, and which was clearly shewn in section about three feet 
below the present surface. Before describing the bones and pottery 
I will direct your attention to some objects which were mingled 
with the undoubted Roman Remains in such a manner as to leave 
little doubt that they also belonged to the same period. These 
consisted of a number of corroded iron nails, about four or five 
inches in length, with large flat heads ; two pieces of lead, veiy 
much oxidised ; a small pointed implement formed of a tyne of 
Red-deer 8 horn ; and five fragments of glass, three of which were 
of a white opalescent hue, one piece being ornamented with an 
embossed moulding, the other pieces tinted yellow and green; the 
latter ornamented with wavy polished lines. 

Two . Roman coins of second bronze were found while the 
works were in progress ; one, of Claudius, bears on the reverse 
an armed figure with spear and buckler, a common Claudian type. 
The other, of Vespasian, bears a temple *vith the legend PROVIDE 
in the % exergue ; both have s. c. in the field. 

Among the many fragments of pottery two pieces deserve special 
mention, as they appear to have been artificially shaped for some 
definite purpose, after they had been broken from the vessels to 
which they belonged. One, of red pottery, has been carefully 
shaped into a circular form about two inches in diameter, and a 
hole drilled through the centre, to form either a small cover, or a 
spindle whorl. The other is a small disc-shaped piedb of black ware, 
half an inch in diameter ; the cross line ornament upon it represents 
the numeral XX; it may possibly have been used as a counter in 
some game. The total number of sherds of undoubted Roman 
wares collected from the excavation amounted to 430, and these 
must have belonged to at least 300 vessels, presenting many 
varieties of form, colour, and composition. Fully two-thirds of 
the fragments belonged to black and grey pottery of the Upchurch 
1 Many tessera have been found near the same spot. 
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type ; the remaining pieces were of Samian ware, red and white 
wares of the Salopian type, and four specimens of blistered ware. 
The Samian fragments represented about forty vessels, some of 
which were saucer-shaped paterae, and others were bowls of various 
sizes and forms, adorned with festcon and scroll ornaments, and 
figures of men and animals, one piece being pierced for a rivet. 
The base of a patera bore the potter's stamp : of sabinian (from 
the workshop of Sabinianus). 1 There were also two fragments of 
an indented vase of Castor ware, the first specimen of its kind 
which I have yet seen from a Roman site in this district, and two 
fragments of a strainer or colander of black pottery. Another 
piece of the same ware with the rivet-solder attached to it proves 
that the Romans mended even their commonest vessels when 
fractured, and used them to hold dry substances in, or kept them 
as ornaments. Among the fragments of coarser pottery are a 
piece of the rim of an amphora, and three pieces of mortaria, of 
a thick reddish-white ware, the largest of which belonged to a 
vessel about six inches in height, rendered rough on the inner 
surface for triturating purposes by embedded particles of broken 
tile and slag ; evidently the refuse from the kilns had been used in 
this case. In the other fragments the usual quartz grains had 
served the same purpose. 

Your attention is now directed to the animal remains, which 
consisted of numerous oyster shells, very much decomposed, a few 
shells of the marine mussel and common cockle, and 112 specimens 
of animal bones and teeth. A large proportion of these bones 
were of the British ox (Bos longifrons) of which the Romans 
appear to have kept large herds in a partly domesticated state. 
The ox bones comprised part of the cranium with attached horn 
cores of a joung specimen, several lower mandibles of older 
animals, many molar teeth, portions of scapulas, ribs, phalanges of 
digits, and ten halves of broken metacarpals ; from the latter the 
Roman cooks had probably made rich soups and gravies. The 
remaining bones were 6ome lower mandibles of young pigs, a fine 
boar's tusk, some jaws, teeth, and other bones of sheep or goats, 
and the cranium and six limb-bones of small birds, possibly wild 
ones. Many of the larger bones bear the marks of the heavy 

1 Wright's list of Roman Potter's Marks in " The Celt, Roman, and Saxon," gives 
Sabixiaxys. F., but not Of. Sabinian, 
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iron culter with which the carcases had been divided. In most 
Roman houses dogs were kept for hunting and domestic purposes ; 
but with one doubtful exception these bones were quite free from 
marks of gnawing. From the bones found on Roman sites we 
may not only gain knowledge of the animal foods in common use, 
and the methods employed in cooking the same, but we may also 
discover the way in which the bodies of the slain animals were 
divided into joints. 

Some other Roman antiquities discovered previously to those 
already described demand a brief notice from me, as they 
have a decided bearing upon the conclusions which I shall presently 
draw, to account for the presence of these remains at this place. 
Barrett and others mention a three acre field where Roman 
remains have been found, but this seems to be quite unknown to the 
present inhabitants of Sea Mills. I think it must be incorporated 
in the large cultivated field of about twelve acres which lies on the 
east side of the railway ; before the construction of the latter in 
1864, it appears to have been about fifteen acres in extent. From 
this field, Mrs. Parlour, the wife of the present occupier, has col- 
lected during the last thirty years, many relics of the Roman 
period, which have been turned up in the course of agricultural 
operations. She informs me that she has a small collection of 
bronze coins with a few denarii, some lampa, fragments of a 
glass vessel, fibulae, pins, beads and other .[personal ornaments. 1 
Although I was not allowed to see these things, some other 
objects Mrs. Parlour kindly permitted me to inspect. They are as 
follow. A large squared stone with the letter D rudely incised 
upon one side ; it was found, standing upright, in apparently its 
original position while ploughing about five years ago. It may 
possibly be of the Roman period ; a boundary stone perhaps. Also 
a collection of pottery, including many hundred pieces of Samian 
bowls and paterae ornamented with festoons and scrolls, birds, 
hares, and gladiatorial and classic groups; one piece has leaden 
rivets attached to it, and some bear potter's stamps ; the only legible 
one is similar to that already mentioned. The rougher pottery 
include rims and bases of bottle-shaped vessels, the handle and 
rim of an amphora found in laying sewer pipes in the road at the 
side of the Trym ; some handles of similar vessels, one bearing 
1 See " Proceedings," vol i., p. 60. 
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RST., tbe concluding letters of the potter's stamp. There were 
also some fragments of flanged tiles ornamented with scoring, 
and a number of tesserae of large size, such as are usually found 
in the passages and inferior rooms of Roman villas: and two 
spindle whorls, of micaceous sandstone, probably the old red sand- 
stone of the Avon Gorge. These things are of great local interest 
and should eventually find a resting-place in the Bristol Museum, 
which is at present very poor in local antiquities. 

Sea Mills has been known to be a Soman site for the last three 
centuries, and yet no serious attempt has ever been made to get 
accurate information concerning the people who lived here in 
Roman times, and the dwellings they inhabited. This can only be 
done by making a series of excavations, carried out on scientific 
principals, at the most promising spots. I regard this as one of 
the highest objects your Club could aspire to carry out ; if your 
funds will not permit oi this being done, a public subscription list 
might be opened for the purpose. Various theories have been put 
forward to account for these remains ; some writers have endeavoured 
to trace out the boundaries of a camp here, while others have 
made it the site of a considerable town, and have applied to it the 
theoretical name " Abona." 5 But all the scientific evidence which 
I have hitherto been able to collect, only justifies the assumption 
on my part, that on the sloping ground leading down to the 
junction of the Avon and tbe Trym, a large and well-appointed 
Roman Villa existed, with the usual offices and outbuildings 
appertaining to it I think we may successfully search for its 
remains beneath the soil of the cultivated field already alluded to, 
which has yielded so many interesting objects, and where I am 
informed foundations of walls have been met with in ploughing. 
The rubbish heaps of the villa are evidently tituated where the 
present excavations have been made, and tbe burial place of the 
same, will probably be found where the rude sepulchral slab, now 
in the Bristol Museum, was discovered ; this monument from its 
very incompleteness has become of world-wide fame. Whether 
the missing fragments still lie buried, whether the name Sentius 

The evidence of the Roman road leading to Sea Mills, and various Roman 
antiquities and foundations of buildings recorded to have been found on the site 
indicate more than a Roman Villa. There is, I think, little doubt that this was the 
site of the Abone or Abona of Antoniuc's xiv lb Iter.— Ed. 

S. . • ,'^A "■«-•• if-'"- - "^ 
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engraved upon it is the family name of the Roman colonist who 
lived here, and whether he was related to the Sentius recorded 
from Oaerleon, are interesting questions for speculation. 

The pottery indicates a long period of habitation ; though the 
latest recorded coins being of the Constantine family only permits 
the conjecture that the site was inhabited in the fourth century; the 
earlier coins are no safe guide, for in all probability in the days of 
the Emperor Honorius the coins of all preceding reigns were still 
in circulation in Britain. If my theory be correct this villa 
resembled many others in this country as regards its situation, 
being on sloping ground, close to a great water-way, and placed 
amid beautiful scenery. For if the Avon Gorge is acknowledged 
to be an enchanting spot to-day, how much more so must it have 
been in those early times. We can picture this charming country 
residence of the wealthy Roman, surrounded by its broad acres, 
and beyond them the forest, abounding in wild game, along whose 
well-trodden paths social communication would be kept up with 
the neighbouring villas ; while merchant vessels plying up and 
down the Avon would not only bring the necessities and luxuries 
of civilization from the cities of Bath and Caerwent, but from all 
parts of the great Roman empire. 

X££. Sfcmahte at SBhitchttrch, gamewtt. 
The late dry summer has been a very favourable one for 
Archaeological researches, especially in low- lying and marshy 
places. This I have taken advantage of in making some further 
examination into the bed of the stream at Lyon's Court Farm, 
Whitchurch, where I have previously discovered Roman coins and 
coin moulds. My recent visits have resulted in the finding of 
some additional broken clay moulds; a skewer-shaped piece of 
bronze, possibly an implement used in coin making ; many frag- 
ments of the commoner Roman wares, and two first bronze coins, 
which were oxidised together. One of them, in fairly good preserva- 
tion, is of Septimius Severus ; the other is slightly worn, and is 
in all probability a coin of Commodua. 1 I note with regret that 
the last fragment of the Roman stone coffin found here in 1886, 
has been used in road repairing. 

" Proceedings," L, 165, and ii., 265. 
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By MARY ELLEN BAGNALL-OAKELEY. 
(Read November 20lh, 1893.) 

Upon the West Coast of Ireland, and upon the Islands of the 
Loughs and mountain sides, we find traces of early Christian 
settlements which are so similar in character, and so significant of 
the same primitive condition in the knowledge of the builders, 
that, but for certain details in their construction, it would be 
difficult to decide whether they belonged to the Pagan or Christian 
inhabitants. All of them are built of the stone which lay around, 
undressed by hammer or chisel, and without mortar or cement, and 
yet these structures are raised in such compact masses that they 
have defied the wind and rain of centuries. 

It is evident that the early missionaries adopted the style of 
building then practised by the natives, and within the stone fort 
of some Christian chief, or in the cashel built in imitation of it, 
the early Christians found shelter for their little oratories, their 
round bee-hive houses, gardens, and wells, with the burial ground 
and uuworked monoliths marked with a rude cross as memorials 
to their dead. But the wall around a Pagan fort was for defence, 
while the Christian cashel was for seclusion, the Celtic monks 
being celibates and recluses, and there is perhaps no stronger 
proof that the Christianity of the Celts came from the Blast than 
this habit of surrounding their settlement with an enclosing wall. 

The earliest churches are angular, oblong structures, with walls 
either sloping in a curve towards the roof, or built in steps, and 
looking something like upturned boats ; they have a solitary door 
at the west end, and a very small window, greatly spayed over the 
altar; and both incline considerably towards the top, which is 
covered with a large stone lintel. These churches have no chancel 
or apse, and their design is evidently not from Rome, where no 
ancient churches exist without a rounded apse at the east end. 
Of the date of these ancient Christian settlements, Miss Stokes 
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remarks, " There seems no reason to doubt that they belong to a 
period ranging from the fifth to the seventh century, and are the very 
buildings erected by those founders with whose names they are 
connected." 1 The same author says, " All evidence now tends to 
prove that the dawn of letters in Ireland began between the third 
and fourth century of the Christian era, and Ogham writing, the 
origin of which is still lost, seems to have preceded the use of 
Roman letters; the language in which Ogham inscriptions is written 
is an early form of Irish.'' 2 Upon the little tomb stones, or larger 
monoliths of the graveyards, can be read the prayer for the departed, 
which was so universal in early Celtic times. 

The buildings which came next in order of development show 
the change from a dry wall, formed of undressed stone, to those 
formed of stone roughly-tooled, and mortar which was poured into 
the walls in a liquid state, and this change began about the sixth 
or seventh century. While retaining their simple rectangular 
form these churches have upright walls, with a very steep roof 
built on the primitive principle of over-lapping stones till they 
meet at the apex. These buildings were often of two storeys, the 
upper part being a habitable chamber. Of true architecture these 
early churches have little or none, and the doors and windows are 
with inclined jambs and flat lintels like the earlier ones. 

The succeeding period of church buildings is marked by the intro- 
duction of true mortar, and the enormous size of the stones used in 
their construction, often from ten to seventeen feet in length ; the 
doorways are of the old form, but decorated with an architrave, 
nke those in Greece, and the windows are sometimes round-headed, 
the arch being scooped out of one or more stones. It is in con- 
nection with such churches we first find the addition of a Round 
Tower, for until this time the enclosing wall had been sufficient 
protection to the little monastic establishment, The incursions 
of the Danes were beginning, and these high towers afforded a 
means of passive resistance and places of safety to which the 
treasures of the church could be removed. 

It is a matter of considerable doubt when and by whom the 
round arch was introduced into Ireland, for though it occurs in 
early buildings made out of two or three stones, the true radiating 

1 " Early Christian Architecture in Ireland/' p. 39. 
8 Id., p. 18. 
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a«ch does not occur till the ninth or tenth century ; about the same 
time chancels were added to the Churches, with a true arch 
opening into the nave. The roofs still continued on the same 
principle of overlapping stones, but the windows and door were of 
considerable architectural skill, and most of the magnificent 
upright sculptured crosses, belong probably to the same period. 

By the eleventh century Ireland had developed a style of 
architecture of her own, possessing many details in common with 
Anglo-Norman, but in others so essentially different as to be con- 
sidered pre-existent and independent It is known as Hiberno- 
Romanesque, and its principal feature is the great western doorway 
which is often of the most magnificent debcription. The Norman 
Conquest of Ireland put an end to Celtic art, arid from the time 
when the independence of the Irish Church was signed away at 
Cashel, in 1172, all Irish Churches are of the Anglo-Norman style 
of architecture. 
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By the REV. a 8. TAYLOR, M.A., Vicar of St Thomas the Martyr, Bristol. 
(Read November 20th, 1893.) 

The Lease which follows was placed in my hands in January, 
1892, by the Rev. H. H. Hardy. It then belonged to Mrs. 
Ludlow, a daughter of the late Canon Moseley and widow 
of the late Rev. J. T. Ludlow, formerly Rector of Compton 
Greenfield, by whom it has since been presented to tbe City 
Library. It was one of several documents, most of them 
relating to the City of Bristol, and two others to Glastonbury, 
which had probably come into the possession of Mr. Ludlow, 
through his father Sergeant Ludlow, who was Town Clerk of 
Bristol from 1819 to 1836; the documents have all since been 
given by Mrs. Ludlow to the public bodies to which they would 
naturally belong — the Bristol documents either to the City Library 
or to the Charity Trustees, the Somerset documents to the Library 
at Taunton Castle. 

The lease is one of great interest, because it belongs to one of 
the smaller religious houses of the City, about the history of which 
very little is known ; and also because the house, and garden atid 
fields, which it conveys, were situated in what is now one of the 
most thickly inhabited portions of St. Philip's. 

THE LEASE. 
To all the faithful in Christ to whom the present writing of 
Indenture shall come, Walter Chivyngton Master or Warden of 
the Hospital of S. Lawrence without Lafford's gate near Brsitoll 
greeting in the Lord. 

E 
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Know that I tbe aforesaid Master or Warden have granted, 
and by this my present writing have confirmed to Thomas Palmer 
and Elena bis wife, and also to William their son, one cottage in 
the King's Barton which is called c le Corner house' in Weste 
strete which Robert atte Woode formerly held together with a 
garden and two acres and a half of arable land, of which one half 
acre lies in ' le Sowthfeld ' which is called ' le hed half acre,' and 
another half acre lies in the same field under ' le hydehegge ' and 
one ferthendole lies near the gate of John Colles, and one half acre 
lies near the Cross, and two ' buttae ' lie on the north side near 
the King's highway, and half an acre of meadow lies in ' Estmerssh.' 
The aforesaid Thomas Elena and William to hold the before 
mentioned cottage, two acres and a half of arable land, and half 
acre of meadow, for the term of their life, and of that one of them 
who shall longest live, freely, quietly, and in peace. They render- 
ing j ear by year from thence to me the aforesaid Master or Warden 
fend to my successors nine shillings sterling at two terms of the 
year, viz : the Annunciation of the Blessed Mary and of S. Michael 
the Archangel in equal portions, heriots when they fall due, to per- 
form suit at the court of the lord of the Hospital, and all burdens 
and services owed and accustomed. And the aforesaid Thomas 
Elena and William will build anew within the three years following 
the date of this present a new house there at their own proper 
costs, and when it is so built they will well and sufficiently main- 
tain, repair, sustain and hedge it in together with the cottage and 
garden aforesaid, also at their own expense during the term afore- 
said, and will render them up so sufficiently built, repaired, and 
hedged in, at the end of the said term. And it shall not be lawful 
for the aforesaid Thomas, Elena or William to do any waste in the 
aforesaid house, cottage, garden, two acres and a half of arable 
land and half acre of meadow ; nor to sell their right in the same 
to any one, or to alienate it without my special leave or that of 
my successors during their term aforesaid. And if the said 
annual rent shall be behind in whole or in part, and not paid for 
forty days after any term at which it ought to be paid, that on 
that account it shall be lawful for me and my successors to enter 
and distrain on the aforesaid house cottage, two acres and a half of 
arable land, and half acre of meadow ; and to seize convey and 
carry off distrainable things found there, and to keep them in our 
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possession until complete satisfaction bball have been made to us 
for the aforesaid rent, together with costs of carriage if any there 
be, also for losses, dues, and expenses incurred on account o£ the 
aforesaid default. And if the aforesaid annual rept shall be behind* 
in whole or in part for one whole quarter of a year -and not pai«t 
after any term when payment was due, that then it shall be lawful 
for me the aforesaid Master or Warden, and my successors to re- 
enter and again take possession of the whole beforementioned 
house, and also the cottage, together with the garden, two and a 
half acres of arable land, and half acre of meadow, and to reclaim 
and retain them in our former title, and the aforesaid Thomas, 
Elena, and William from thence utterly to expel for ever ; this 
present document Notwithstanding. 

In testimony of which on the one part of the same indenture 
remaining in the possession of the said Master or Warden, the said 
Thomas Elena and William have set their seals. While on the 
other part of the same indenture remaining in the possession of 
the said Thomas, Elena and William, I the aforesaid Master or 
Warden have caused the seal of the aforesaid Hospital to be placed. 
Given in the aforesaid Hospital on the twenty third day of the 
month of September, in the seventeenth year of King Henry 
the Sixth. (1438). 

It will be most convenient to consider first the property leased, 
and then the history of the Hospital itself. And it is most 
interesting to find ourselves in the midst of open field cultivation 
on land which is now included in the most thickly populated part 
of our city ; for the South field was no doubt one of the open 
fields of the Barton Manor, and the first half-acre of arable land 
consisted of one of the head-lands on which the ploughs were 
turned after traversing the length of the acre strips. The second 
half-acre lay likewise, under the " hyde hegge " or division, very 
probably only a balk of unploughed land that separated two of 
the Hides of the Manor. Buttes and Ferthendoles were areas of 
varying size ; in this instance it is evident that two Buttes and one 
Ferthendole must have contained one acre of arable land. The 
Cross, near which the last half-acre lay, was no doubt "Sancta 
Crux ad portas Laffordysyate," mentioned by William Wyrcestre. 
And thus we see that in 1438 the open fields with their acre 
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strips came right up to Lawford's Gate, and we can understand 
how a few years before John Barstaple had planted his Hospital 
of the Holy Trinity in a void place near Lawford's Gate " On 
account of the situation and the wholesomeness of the air." 

I am told that the name " Eastmarsh " cannot now be traced, 
possibly it belonged to the meadows by the Frome as distinguished 
from those by the Avon to the South. It is rather surprising to 
find the name " Weste Strete " at so early a date ; I can only con- 
jecture that the Manor House of the King's Barton lay to the 
east of it. It certainly lay not far off. 

It is not possible to form any estimate of the value of the 
land from the rent paid, because we do not know the age of the 
grantees, or the amount to be expended upon the new house. 

Before considering the history of the hospital, it is well to 
note that all the four deeds on pages 670 and 671 of vol. vi. of 
Dugdale's Monasticon refer to this hospital, though, in two 
instances, they are referred to " St. John's Hospital at Bristol in 
Somersetshire," and in another case to "St. Laurence Hospital 
near Bristol, in Somersetshire." 

William Wyrcestre describes the position of the hospital very 
carefully after his own fashion — " The length of the way from the 
outer part of Lawford's Gate going towards the Church, and 
house, and hospital pertaining to the said Church, contains in 
length in the commencement of the County of Gloucester and 
on the way to the City of London for those who pass through the 
Forest of Kings wood, beginning at Lawford's Gate contains as 
far as the said Hospital of S. Lawrence founded by ... ^ though 
now in the time of King Edward the Fourth it belongs to the 
College and Church of Westbery, 1200 paces measured by W. 
Wyrcestre." 

The late Archdeacon Norris, than whom there could be no 
better authority, states that W. Wyrcestre's gressus or pace will 
be found to be, on an average, two feet. At this computation 
the hospital would be placed rather nearer to Lawford's Gate 
than the existing Church of St. Lawrence, and on the same side 
of the road. At any rate, it was not very far off, as the name 
Lawrence Hill, which has always been in use, testifies. 

The earliest mention of the hospital is in a deed of con- 
firmation granted by King John printed in Dugdale's Monasticon, 
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vol. vi, p. 670. The heading, however, of the extract " Hospitale S. 
John Baptistse juzta Bristoll in agro Somereetensi " is evidently 
erroneous ; because the hospital spoken of is said to be " Extra 
portam Lacford," and no dedication is mentioned. There seems 
to be a confusion with the Hospital of S. John the Baptist in 
Kedcliff Pit 

The deed runs thus, '< John, by the Grace of God, King of 
England, eta, to Archbishops, etc., greeting. Enow ye that we 
for the love of God have granted, and by this our charter have 
confirmed to the lepers near Bristol a croft outside Lacfordgate, on 
the road to Bath, which is enclosed on every side by a road, for a 
habitation there, as our charter which we gave them when we were 
Earl of Moreton plainly shows. 

Enow ye also that we have received those lepers into our 
protection, and therefore we desire and command that you maintain 
and protect them, and do not hinder them in any way when they 
seek alms in my land, as the Letters Patent which we gave them 
when we were Earl of Moreton plainly shew. 

We grant also, and by this our charter confirm, to the same 
lepers in free pure and perpetual alms one virgate of land with its 
appurtenance*, without Bristol, which William Balle held, and 
which they hold of our gift To be held, etc 

Given by the hand of Hugh of Wells, Archdeacon of Wells, at 
Ludgershall on March 12 in the ninth year of our reign." (1203.) 

The deed states that King John, when Earl of Moreton, had 
granted the site of the Lepers' Hospital. If by this it is meant 
that he had not yet become Earl of Gloucester by his marriage 
with Hawisia, daughter of Earl William, then the grant must have 
been made before August 29, 1189, which was the date of the 
marriage. On the other hand, it is not easy to see by what right 
he could grant land in the Hundred of Barton Regis before he 
became Earl of Gloucester. At any rate, we may take it as fairly 
certain that the Hospital was founded by Prince John at some 
date in the last fifteen years of the twelfth century. And it is 
possible enough that in one of his hunting expeditions to the 
forest of KingBwood he may have been touched with pity for the 
lepers thrust out from within the walls of the City, and have been 
led to provide them with a settled home. It is well to be able to 
record some good even of King John* 
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Though leprosy was not unknown in England before the 
Norman Conquest, no less a person than Alfweard, Bishop of 
London, having died of that disease in 1044, 1 it is evident that 
there was a great outburst of the plague in England towards the 
end of the twelfth century. Its prevalence at that time is often 
attributed to the Crusades, and it is evident that not only might 
infection be readily carried from the east to the west by the great 
number of soldiers and pilgrims constantly going and returning, 
but that also the physical condition of the pilgrims, half-starved 
and uncared for, as they were, was eminently adapted for carrying 
infection. Exactly as Mecca is a centre for pilgrimage, and 
cholera infection now, or as yellow fever has dogged the steps of the 
Negro slave trade. 

The lot of the mediaeval leper was a hard one, for "the 
isolation of lepers was strictly enforced by law and popular sentiment. 
They wore a special costume, usually a long grey gown with hood 
drawn over the face, and carried a wooden clapper to give warning 
of their approach. They were forbidden to enter inns, churches, 
mills, or bakehouses, to touch healthy persons, or to eat with 
them, to wash in the streams, or to walk in narrow footpaths." 2 

With regard to the last prohibition it will be noted that Prince 
John's charter distinctly states that the leper's croft was surrounded 
on all sides by a c cheminus ' a word of which Ducange says, ' by 
this word is especially meant a greater way, otherwise a king's 
highway/ 8 The hospital was surrounded by a broad road in which 
there would be no danger of contact with the lepers on the part of 
passers-by. Also William Wyrcestre mentioned that the hospital 
possessed its own 'Ecclesia' or chapel, because no doubt the 
number of lepers was considerable. We believe lepers' windows 
were not unfrequently made in the walls of the churches in order 
that the poor outcasts, who were forbidden to enter the sacred 
walls, might yet join in the service of the Church. 

There could not have been a better site than the one which 
Prince John chose for the home of the Bristol lepers. At a 
sufficient distance, about half-a-mile, from the City gate, yet not 
so far off that the citizens would forget the needs of their unhappy 

1 Freeman N.C. ii. 70. 

9 Encyc : Britt : Ed : ix. xiv. 469. 

* Prooipue hoc verbo aignificatur via major, alias via regia. 
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brethren ; in the neighbourhood of the forest of Kingswood, where 
there would be few inhabitants, and where the fresh wind from the 
forest would purify, as far as possible, the tainted precincts. There, 
in peace, the inmates would die their living death, knowing that at 
any rate all that could be done for them had been done. 

There is nothing to show the extent of the croft which Prince 
John gave, or whether at first or afterwards he gave any other land 
besides the virgate mentioned, but do doubt so long as leprosy was 
present in the land gifts would be made to the Hospital, exactly as 
they are made to the local Infirmary and Hospital now. One such 
gift on the part of Henry III. is recorded in Dugdale's " Monasticon," 
vi. 671, with the erroneous heading ' Hospitale S. Lauren tii juxta 
Bristoll : in agro Somersetensi.' " Henry, by the grace of God, 
King of England, Lord of Ireland, Duke of Normandy and Aquitaine, 
and Count of Anjou, to all, etc., greeting. Know ye that we have 
granted, and by this present writing have confirmed for ourselves 
and our heirs to the master and brethren of the Lepers' Hospital 
of St Lawrence, in the suburb of Bristol, a certain shop 1 with its 
appurtenances in the same suburb which Walter of Cardiff held ; 
to be held, etc. 

Tested by myself at Clarendon the 21st day of June in the 
year of our reign the 32nd." (1248.) 

It is not at all improbable that the shop thus granted by Henry 
III. was actually " the corner house in Weste Strete," which is the 
subject of our lease. In this same 32nd year of bis reign, Henry 
III. granted to the hospital certain rights in the forest ; and in his 
eighth year (1224) he had granted by letters patent to the Masters 
and brethren, freedom from the courts of the Hundred. 

Nothing is known of the history of the hospital for two 
centuries after the reign of Henry III. The patronage lay with 
the Lord of the Hundred of Barton Regis, and on account of the 
connection of the Hundred with Bristol Castle it was always held 
by distinguished personages. 

In 1438, the date of our lease, the Hundred was in the hands 
of Humfirey, Duke of Gloucester, son of Henry IV. It had 
belonged to Richard, Earl of Cambridge, great grandson of Edward 
HI. and grandfather of Edward IV. ; but he had been executed for 
treason on the eve of the expedition that resulted in the battle of 

1 Selda. 
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Aginoourt, and Henry V. had conferred the Lordship of the 
Hundred on his brother, the Duke of Gloucester. 1 Duke Humfrey 
died in 1447, and as he left no heirs the Hundred would have 
reverted to the Crown. 

Meanwhile the need for Leper Hospitals was diminishing. In 
Europe the disease began to decline (first in Italy) in the fifteenth 
century, and had mostly disappeared in the seventeenth. 2 It is 
not surprising, therefore, to find that in 1465 Edward IV. granted 
the Leper Hospital of S. Lawrence to the Collegiate Church of 
Westbury-upon-Trym. 8 

This absorption of the smaller religious houses into the larger 
was no new thing. In 1414 the possessions of the alien Priories 
were, on the petition of the Commons, taken for perpetuity into 
the King's hands ; and Henry V. founded the Carthusian House of 
Sheen and the Nunnery of Sion, with the property thus granted 
to him. In the same way Archbishop Chichele endowed All Souls' 
College at Oxford out of the possessions of these alien Priories. 
And certainly it was far better in every way that a Leper Hospital 
whose usefulness was declining should be absorbed into a larger 
establishment, than that it should exist in profitless independence. 
The smaller religious houses were the source of nearly all the 
scandals that finally led to the suppression of the Monasteries. 

In 1465, Edward IV. also granted to the Collegiate Church of 
Westbury, the Manor of Aylminstre in Tetbury, which had 
belonged to the Abbey of S. Ebrulf in Normandy. 

The Church of Westbury had been made Collegiate by Bishop 
(riffard in 1288, but Bishop Carpenter, who held the See of 
Worcester 1444 — 1476, rebuilt the college, and added a new 
chancel to the church, and no doubt also he was instrumental in 
obtaining the grants of S. Lawrence Hospital and Aylminstre. 
The title of Edward IV. to the throne was none too good, 
and he may very probably have been glad to conciliate Bishop 
Carpenter. 

The history of the hospital after its absorption into Westbury 
College is quickly told. In the " Valor Ecclesiasticus " 26 Henry 
VII [., its revenues are thus stated : — 

» Pat 3 Henry V. 

• Encye : Britt : Ed : ix. ziy. 469. 

5 Pat. 5 Edward IV. 
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Hospital S. Laurentii juxta Bristoll : in Com : Glouc : valet 

£ s. d. 
De redditibus assis ibidem tarn liberorum quam 

custumariorum tenentium ibidem per annum ... 11 9 8 

De firma Manerii cum terris dominicalibus p : annum 4 10 4 



In toto per annum ... 16 

The College of Westbury was surrendered into the King's 
hands by John Barlow, the Dean thereof, on February 18, 1544, 
when all the estates of the College were granted to Sir Ralph 
Sadleyr, and among them the property that had belonged to the 
Lepers' Hospital. Barrett 1 gives a rental of the College at the 
the time of the dissolution the total value being stated at 
-P294 0s. lid., of which "The Manor of St. Laurence without 
Lawford's Crate, and land in Syston belonging thereto " are 
valued at £9 5s. 8d. As it is not probable that the property of 
the hospital would have declined in value from £16 to £9 5s. 8d. 
in eight years, no doubt some of its property is entered under 
other headings, very likely among the " Tenements and lands in 
the city of Brystowe," which represent a rental of £23 9s. 8d. 

On August 14, 1574, Queen Elizabeth, on a visit to Bristol* 
alighted at St. Lawrence Hospital, and changed her apparel, 
preparatory to meeting the Mayor and Council at Lawford's 
Gate, riding in scarlet with their foot-clothes and pages. 

In 1629, 2 the Manor of St. Lawrence formed a part of the 
possessions of Sir Ralph Sadleir of Stondon in Hertfordshire; 
the sum total of the acres of the demesnes of the manor was 
205 acres 1 rood, and the sum total of the yearly value 
£96 138. 4d. The Manor House was then in the occupation of 
Robert Hooke Esq r - of Bristol 

With regard to the site of the Hospital, Rudder in his "History 
of Gloucestershire," refers to it twice. Under St. George's, he gays : 
u The hospital of St. Lawrence, for lepers, which stood within the 
bounds of this parish, was granted, at the dissolution, to Sir Raufe 
Sadleir, knight. A piece of ground, about six acres, which belonged 
to that hospital, lying on the north side of the Chapel of St. 
Lawrence, is exempt from tithe.'" 8 

1 History of Bristol, 539. 

2 Barrett, 629. 

9 Rudder, p. 341. 
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In his account of the Out Parish of St. Philip and Jacob he 
notes that : " The vestiges of an old Chapel, dedicated to St. 
Lawrence, are to be seen adjacent to the high road on Lawrence 
Hill, and there is a field contiguous to it, with which it had been 
endowed, and is now exempt from tithes." He adds that he is 
uncertain whether the site of the Hospital lay in the portion of 
the old parish of St. Philip which was taken into St. George's, or in 
that part which remained in connection with the ancient Church. 
As Rudder's History was published in 1779, it appears that vestiges 
of the chapel were still in existence little more than a century 
ago. 

In a Map of Kingswood Forest which belongs to Mr. Chester 
Master, and which is dated 1610, the Hospital is represented on 
the North side of the road at about the point at which it is 
joined by Leadhoiihe Lane. But inasmuch as no road is marked 
in the position of the present lane it is not possible to fix the 
site more exactly. 
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By J. R. COBB, F.8.A. 
(fleai Jfay 16^, 1894.) 

As mentioned in the Gieat Survey, Durand the Sheriff (of 
Glooester) " held of the King one land in Caruen called Caldecote, 
* * the whole worth £6." Roger, his brother, succeeded Durand, 
and one of the daughters and co-heirs of Milo Fitzwalter, his 
grandson, married Humphrey de Bohun, about 1170. After them 
Caldecot was held by nine de Bohuns, Earls of Hereford and Essex, 
and Constables of England, for about 200 years, until Alianore, the 
last of them, married Thomas of Wodestoke, the sixth son of King 
Edward III. From them descended the Staffords, Dukes of 
Buckingham, holding until 1524, when Caldecot became vested in 
the Crown, and was made part of the Duchy of Lancaster, until 
sold in 1657, to Mr. Lewis. Milo of Qlocester was Governor of 
the Castles of Qlocester and Bristol. He was made Earl of 
Hereford and Constable of England, both by the Empress Maud 
and by King Stephen. The grant to him by the Emperor of the 
earldom of Hereford is the earliest extant ; to him is attributed the 
building of Caldecot Keep. 

It was Humphey de Bohun, the sixth Earl of that name, who 
as Constable, being ordered by King Edward I. to go with the Earl 
Marshal to fight in Flanders, refusing to go, alleging their offices 
only required them to attend the King's person in his wars, was 
addressed by the King, " By God, Sir Earl, you shall either go or 
hang," and replied " By Qod, Sir King, I will neither go nor hang." 
And it was at his instance thai the " Statute de Tallagio " (25th 
Edward I.), was passed, a statute of greater importance even than 
the Great Charter itself. 

So peculiar and important is it that I take this opportunity of 
setting it out. 

dtatutxr It <3follagto. 
"Stat, de Tall. No tallage or aid shall be levied by us or 
our heirs in our realm without the good will and assent of 
Archbishops, Earls, Barons, Knights, Burgesses, and other freemen 
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of our land. No officer of ours or of our heirs shall take any corn, 
leather, cattle, or any other goods without the good will and assent 
of the person to whom the goods belonged. We will and grant 
that all clerks and laymen of our land shall have their laws and 
liberties and free customs as largely and wholly as they have used 
to have the same at any time when they had them best, and any 
statute to the contrary shall be void and frustrate for evermore. 
Moreover we have pardoned Humphey Bohun, Earl of Hereford 
and Essex, Constable of England, and Soger, Earl of Norfolk and 
Suffolk, Marescal of England, and other Earls, Barons and Knights, 
and all that hold * * * land in our realm that were appointed at a 
day certain to pass over with us into Flanders, the rancour and evil 
will borne against us, and all other offences that they have doae 
against us unto the making of this present Charter, and for the 
more assurance of this they will and grant that all Archbishops 
and Bishops for ever shall read this present Charter in their cathe- 
dral churches twice in th£ year and upon the reading thereof in 
every of their parish churches shall openly denounce accursed all 
that willingly do or cause to be done anything contrary to the 
tenor force and effect of this present Charter in any point a article 
In witness of which thing we have set our seal to this present 
Charter together with the seals of the Archbishops, Bishops, Earls, 
Barons and others which voluntarily have sworn that as much as 
in them lies they shall observe the tenor of this present Charter in 
all clauses and articles and shall extend their faithful aid to the 
keeping thereof." 

Humphrey's son married the youngest daughter of the King, and 
three of their sons at least were born at Caldecot. 

The name " Thomas " on the west jamb of the outer gate 
of the Postern Tower, and that of " Aleanore " on the north-west 
foundation angle of the destroyed building in the court 
adjacent to it, seems conclusively to identify those buildings (and 
with them the Great Gate House of similar character), with 
Thomas ot Wodestok, and his wife, the last de Bohun. They were 
married in 1377, and he was murdered at Calais in 1397. 

It was from Caldecot that Henry Stafford, Duke of Bucking- 
ham, after taking the principal part in making Richard IIL King, 
in June 1843, issued in arms against him in October, was stopped 
by the flood in Severn, called " Buckingham's Great Water/' was 
taken at Shrewsbury, and executed at Salisbury. 
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During the War? of the Roses ownership was not very perma- 
nent, but it is pretty clear that the younp Countess of Richmond 
with her lord were at Caldecot shortly before the birth of King 
Henry VII. It is possible it was here she saw the vision of the 
holy man recommending her so to marry. 

And the doing to death of Edward, the last duke, " the fairest 
Buck in England," by " the Butcher's dog," seems to have ended 
the Castle's history, closing before there was such a thing as the 
County of Monmouth. Doubtless, however, the acquisition of the 
de Bohun Lordships, comprising fully half of the present Counties 
of Monmouth and Brecon, much helped the king in forcing the 
** Act of Union " on an unwilling people. 

There is no tradition of Cromwell, and no sign of Parlia- 
mentary works, as so common in many Welsh strongholds. 

The Castle stands on a narrow promontory of Eeuper sand- 
stone, surrounded on three sides by the Nedern brook and a small 
tributary. The late Professor E. A. Freeman says—" In masonry 
and detail Caldecot Castle surpasses every military building I 
have seen, being fully equal to the best ecclesiastical work. The 
gateway is admirably built. One of the turrets has some fine 
machicolations which I have not seen elsewhere, on well- wrought 
corbel heads," Arch. Comb. 1851, 207 ; and Mr. J. H. Parker, 
C.B., says — " The masonry of the west front should be noticed for 
its extraordinary fineness, and the machicolations on each side of 
a richness rarely to be met with in this country." Domestic 
Architecture, 14th Cent, ii., 310. The stone was doubtless raised 
in the immediate locality, but scarcely two beds are alike. I have 
obtained plenty similar to that used in the Great Gate House, but 
have not been able to find any with the rosy hue of that used in 
the Keep. It will be observed that the hard sandstone is full 
of little water-worn quartz pebbles, and larger portions of angular 
limestone. It cannot be sawn like oolite, and is, I believe, only 
found in narrow belts fringing the Severn, 

Next after the excellence of the masonry, what struck me 
most when I first saw Caldecot in 1883, was the probability of 
instruction as to portal and bretache arrangements, in which I 
was much interested. At that time the ditch in front was 
scarcely discernible, forming only a slight depression. The Castle 
was entered by a solid, almost level cart-way, and the guard-rooms 
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were so full of filth it was impossible to cross them. The rubbish 
moved has filled half a mile of ditch, 14 feet wide by 10 deep. 
Having had some experience at Pembroke, where I had dug out 
two bridge-pits, and at Manoibere and Carew (one each), and also 
made careful inspection at Cydweli, Caerphili, Chepstow, and 
Beaumarais, I went to work at Caldecot with some confidence, 
and was rewarded by finding some eight feet of the bridge pier 
on the field side, in situ, at the exact spot where I felt sure it was 
to be found, if existing ; and by bringing to light what I believe 
to be the best specimen of a bridge-pit in existence, unless that at 
the King's Gate, Carnarvon, when dug out, may surpass it 

I feel sure my bridge accurately represents what was, after 
making due allowance for the difference between Baltic timber and 
Wentwood oak, and between my poor windlass, and the brawny 
pull of de Bohun's men. And I feel certain that the general idea 
that lift bridges were simple wooden roadways spanning the ditch 
only lifted by chains passing through the wall over a windlass in 
the chamber above the portal is erroneous. This idea seems to 
have arisen from the continental plan, where beams seem always to 
have been employed, recesses being formed in the masonry to 
receive ihem. 

! I am convinced that in England a lift bridge was double the 
length above described, and it was balanced on trunnions near its 
centre, the outer half spanning the ditch, and the inner descending 
into a pit, the lust lifting the first by its own weight. The great 
advantage of this was that the bridge could be worked from the 
portal floor. For use all that was necessary was to secure that the 
heel or castle end should not give way as traffic passed over it. 
To lift the bridge all that was necessary was to remove the wedge 
or other hindrance to its falling, and let the heavy heel fall into its 
pit, and when the bridge was to be used again, to pull it back and 
secure it. 

At Caldecot there are no chain holes, but without doubt there 
frequently are, the chains being, in my opinion, used only to steady 
the bridge, and prevent its being pulled down by an assailant. 
The latter risk was prevented at Caldecot by a heavy beam pio- 
jecting from the captain's room of the west guard chamber, 
rendering it impossible for the bridge to descend till the beam was 
pulled in. It will be obvious that if the bridge were lifted, as it 
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intended it should be, so as to be perpendicular, and therefore 
over the dead point of the socket, the Castle people would be 
likely to find themselves unable to lower the bridge if there was no 
heel to pull at. 

At Caldecot the total length of the bridge is thirty-four feet, 
to the wall carrying the trunnion fifteen feet ; this wall is fifteen 
feet high from the bottom of the ditch ; the portal is eleven feet 
wide, and from the bottom of the ditch to the vault of the portal 
is thirty-four feet. In the vault are six square holes, through 
which water and missiles could be thrown to protect the outside of 
the bridge, when up, from fire or other attack. 

In 1882 the only evidence of Alures or wall galleries were the 
projecting blocks, with the holes above them, on the south-east 
and south-west angle towers. The removal of the overwhelming 
ivy, and a little investigation, shewed the same on the Bohun 
Gateway, and, in excellent condition, on the Keep. Fortunately it 
had pleased one of the former owners, living at a date when men 
built lancet windows in arched recesses, to put an additional 
chamber within the original parapet, and to build up the merlons 
and embrasures, putting a new rampart walk over the old, with a 
new parapet above. When he did this he knocked off the project- 
ing parts of the gallery blocks, but with this exception, what he 
did had the effect of preserving everything else from damage. His 
parapet has disappeared, but the partial removal of his work 
discloses what existed before, in excellent condition. I expect 
what is so uncovered shows the earliest form of battlement as 
originally built. It is obvious that there was an outside gallery 
supported by beams resting on the external blocks passing through 
the wall and tennoned into frames fitting into a groove in the 
angle of the parapet ; and that this gallery was approached through 
a passage and external doors, from the chamber on the top of the 
solid supplemental tower, and that the embrasures were fitted with 
shutters. 

I have no doubt that the original roof was where I have put 
my temporary one. It may have been altogether of stone, but in 
my opinion there was a single wide stone rib, as at Beaumarais, 
supporting heavy timbers carrying stone slabs or tiles at the 
sides. The water hole is an original one. The chamber on the 
supplemental turret can never have been intended for occupation, 
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as it was open on one side to the weather. I doubt not it was 
an ammunition store, from whence missiles could be conveniently 
served to the men on the alure. 

The roof of the later chamber was of lead, but both certainly 
pitched on the inner side of the rampart walk. I know of no 
case in England where the roof covered the rampart walk, as 
seems almost universally to have been the case on the Continent. 

Caldecot has now four entrances. The earliest, that of the 
moated keep, is a first floor entrance. It was protected by two 
long internal bolts and by the gallery or bretache over it, but it 
has no bridge or portcullis. The second, in the centre of the west 
curtain, is round-headed, has a portcullis, but no bridge. It has 
the overhead gallery, and two round meurtieres in the arch of the 
door frame served from the portcullis chamber over. The third 
is that of the postern tower, having the name Thomas sculptured 
on the jamb. It has a portcullis and portal passage, but no 
bridge, and very bold machicolations in stone over it. The fourth 
is the highly-finished portal of Richard II.'s time, the bridge of 
which has been before described/ Here the gate is housed in a 
recess with meurtieres in its vaults. There is a portal passage, 
with porters' seats and guard-rooms on each side, and a portcullis 
at each end. The gradual advance of the science of gate defence 
is well illustrated. 
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By A. T. MARTIN, M.A., F.S.A. 
(Read May 16M, 1894;. 

In the autumn of last year the foundations of a Roman 
house were discovered at Caerwent by Mr. Drake while making 
the excavations necessary for the erection of some cottages on 
property belonging to Mr. Lysaght. 

The village of Caerwent is in Monmouthshire, about ten 
miles east of Newport, on the road to Chepstow, from which 
place it is distant about five miles. It is situated in a valley 
on the north bank of the Neddern brook which flows into the 
Severn at Caldicot Pill. In Roman times it must have been 
a city of considerable importance, and there can be no reason- 
able doubt of its identity - with the Venta Silurnm of the 
Antonine Itinerary. Caerleon, the Isca Silurum of the Romans, 
is nine miles further to the west. 

The name Venta Silurum is, as far as I can discover, only 
mentioned twice in ancient authorities. In the Antonine 
Itinerary, it is the first station from Isca (Caerleon) in the 
fourteenth Iter, which ran from that place to Calleva or 
Silchester, by way of Bath. The date of this Itinerary is 
uncertain, it is assigned by some critics to the second century 
and by others to the beginning of the fourth century of our 
era. 

The name also occurs in the list of civitatea and castra of 
Britain of the Anonymous Geographer of Ravenna, who is 
supposed to have written in the seventh century. History, 
therefore, throws no direct light on the date of the foundation 
of Caerwent. Nor can more information be obtained by any 
notices of the neighbouring city of Isca Silurum. The name 
is found in the Antonine Itinerary, as Isca simply in the 
thirteenth and fourteenth Itinera, and once as Isca Legionis II. 
Augusta in the twelfth Iter. In the Geographer of Ravenna 
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the name occurs as Isca Augusta. Ptolemy, the mathematician, 
astronomer, and geographer of Alexandria, who flourished in 
the first half of the second century A.D., mentions Isca 1 and 
in close connection with the Legio Secunda Augusta, which, 
doubtless, gave its name* to Caerleon ; but unfortunately it is 
included in the list of towns of the Dumnonii, and there is 
obviously more reason to identify this Isca with Isca Dum- 
noniorum or Exeter. The Legio Secunda Augusta, which 
follows in the list, has been either wrongly introduced here 
by a blunder of the compiler or transcriber, of which there 
are many other examples, or else the soldiers of the second 
Legion occupied a station in this country as well as in the 
country of the Silures. It is, at any rate, noteworthy that 
the only town assigned to the Silures is Bullaeum (probably 
Usk), and we have, therefore, no authority for the name of 
Isca Silurum, except that of the Antonine Itinerary. A short 
account of the connection of the Second Legion with Britain 
is contained in an Appendix to this paper. 

But that Isca Silurum was founded not later than the first 
half of the second century is certain from an inscription found 
there, which bears the name of Antoninus Pius (Hubner, Corp, 
Inscr. Lat. ; Vol. vii., 105). This inscription is a dedication by 
the " veterani et honorati " of the Second Legion to the Emperor. 

Of the Silures, the inhabitants of South Wales, history gives us 
more dennite information. They are mentioned by Pliny, 2 who 
died A.D. 79, and Tacitus 8 describes them as a people of dark 
complexion and matted hair, who are said to have immigrated 
from Spain. Their position between the Demetae, or people of 
South- West Wales, and the Dobuni, who dwelt in Gloucestershire, 
is laid down by Ptolemy, but it is significant that the only town 
which he mentions is Bullaeum (Usk). Caratacus is said by 
Dion Cassius 4 to have been the son of Cunobellinus, and to have 
been defeated by Plautius, the general who commanded the 
expedition sent by Claudius in A.D. 43, though this author makes 
no mention of the Silures. It must also be noted that the book 
in which this passage occurs is of uncertain authority. Be 
this as it may it is fairly certain that Plautius penetrated to 

1 Book ii, c. 3. * Agrioola c. ii. 

* Hist, Nat Lib. iv, b. 30. 4 Hiat, Rom, Lib. U. ss. 19-23. 
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Gloucestershire, and it is also certain that the Second Legion, 
under the command of Vespasianus, was employed in this 
expedition. 1 In the year a.d. 50 Tacitus tells 2 us that the 
Silures were attacked by Ostorius Scapula, and Caratacus, their 
king, was defeated, taken prisoner, and sent to Rome. But 
there is much uncertainty both as to the place of the battle 
and as to the direction from which Ostorius marched to the attack. 
It seems most probable that be advanced from the north after 
successively subduing the Brigantes, the people of Northern 
England, and the Ordovices, who inhabited North Wales. This 
is of some importance. Ostorius had previously girt the rivers 
Antona or Avona and Sabrina with camps, hut it is not possible 
to certainly identify the first river, and nothing can be inferred 
from this passage as to the date of the occupation of Caerwen t 
or Caerleon. Tacitus, however, goes on to tell us 8 that after the 
victory of Ostorius, which earned for him a triumph, the Silures 
again broke out and attacked the legionary cohorts which had 
been left among the Silures for the purpose of constructing 
fortified posts, and that had it not been for the help sent by the 
nearest towns and fortresses,the force would have been annihilated. 
As it was, considerable loss was inflicted on the Romans. Here 
is a very possible indication of the date of the camps, out of 
which the towns of Caerwent and Caerleon undoubtedly grew. 
The Silures were so far from being conquered that Ostorius died 
worn out by the fatigues of the war. His successor was Aulus 
Didius, but before his arrival in a.d. 52, the legion commanded by 
Manlius Valens, was defeated. Didius defeated the Silures, but 
did not conquer them, indeed he only held what had already been 
gained. Veranius, his successor, is spoken of as having laid 
waste their country by small expeditions, but he died in A.D. 57 
before he could initiate stronger measures. 4 This condition of 
affairs continued for eighteen years, for we have no further 
mention of the Silures till A.D. 75, when Tacitus tells us the 
bare fact that they were subdued by Julius Frontinus. 6 History 
now affords us no further aid, for, as far as I know, I have here 
collected all reference either to the Silures or their cities. 

! Tacitua Hist. lib. iii., c. 44. 4 lib. xir, c. 29. 

1 Annals, xii., 31-40. * Agricola, c. 17- 

' Ibid. 88. 
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We must now turn to a consideration of Caerwent and gather 

the few shreds of information that are afforded by the city itself. 

In shape it is a rectangle of nearly equal sides, the exact lengths 

being : — north 507, south 505, east 390, and west 409 yards. It 

was originally surrounded by a mound and was subsequently fortified 

by a wall, of which a very large portion now remains. The 

remains of a dry ditch may be traced on the west, north and east 

sides. The south side was probably defended by the stream which 

must have been far bigger in Roman times, and of which I shall 

have more to say later on. The wall on this side has been 

] strengthened by the addition of octagonal bastions. That these 

are additions is proved by the fact that they are detached from and 

not built into the curtain wall The wall is in places on the 

south side some 25 feet high, and was built of a core of rough 

flat stones set obliquely and bedded in mortar, neatly faced with 

small square stones, with bonding course of sandstone. Much of 

it has disappeared and was probably used by the Normans in 

building the adjacent castle of Chepstow. The city was intersected 

by two roads nearly following the cardinal points of the compass. 

The site of the south gate remains and the road leading to the 

farm still shows traces of ancient paving. This road led into the 

town ftom the river. The north road has been diverted, but part 

of the old gate still exists, showing a moulded cap stone and 

jamb. The road running west and east is the present high road, 

but no portion of the gates now remains, though Coxe says that 

in 1801 some remains of the east gate were visible. The level of 

the ground inside the city has, owing to the accumulated deposits 

of centuries, risen nearly to the level of the top of the walls. 

That this was a city with great and important buildings will be 

inferred from the remains, but there is little doubt that like other 

Roman cities it was originally simply a fortified camp. Both in 

shape and size it closely corresponds with the legionary camp of 

the second century described by Hyginus, and it is not perhaps too 

great a stretch of the imagination to infer that it was one of the 

camps made by Ostorius to keep the Silures in check. 

When it was turned into a city it is impossible to say, except 
that it must have been almost certainly later than A.D. 75, the 
time of the defeat of the Silures by Julius Frontinus. Some 
evidence of a negative character, but not on that account to be 
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neglected, tends to show that it was later and not earlier than 
Gaerleon. In Oaerleon there have been found one coin of 
Claudius, and one of Nero, and over 40 of the reigns of Vespasian, 
Titus, Domitian, Nerva and Trajan. Nineteen of these are of the 
time of Vespasian, and as it was in his reign that Frontinus subdued 
the country, it is an obvious conjecture that Caerleon was occupied 
as a city shortly after this time. It should be added that this 
number is not exceeded or equalled by the coins found of any other 
emperor except Constantino. At Caerwent on the other hand the 
earliest coins that have been found are one of Trajan, four of 
Hadrian, and two of Antoninus Pius. This is the more remarkable 
from the fact that the total number of coins found at Caerwent 
and recorded by Mrs, Bagaall Oakeley is 394/ while those found 
at Caerleon only number 294. The evidence then of coins, such 
as it is, would assign a later date to the city of Caerwent, and its 
position serves to support this conclusion. As a camp it may well 
have been contemporary with the camp at Isca, but it is so close 
to that station that it is hard to understand the necessity of a 
second city so near, unless its existence was justified by some 
exceptional circumstances. These circumstances may be found in 
the fact that it commands a port on the Severn. Whether this 
port was or was not the site of the Ferry in the fourteenth Iter 
need not now be discussed : but there is no doubt that the Troggy 
or Nedern formed lower down an estuary or pill of some consider- 
able size. This pill is identified by Mr. Ormerod as the Ostia 
Taroci, to which free approach is granted for ships by a charter of 
the tenth century preserved in the Liber Landavensis. 

A short etudy of the Ordnance map on which the contours are 
marked will show that the valley of the Nedern forms an estuary 
which extends as far as the walls of Caerwent, and it is an interesting 
fact that a native of the district volunteered the information that 
even now the waters of the Severn would, at high tide, flow up the 
little brook to the village were it not for the existence of dams or 
sluices. Tradition has always called Caerwent a port, and it is said that 
mooring rings were of old attached to the south wall. This cannot 
be literally accepted, as the 50 feet contour line passes below the 
wall, but it may well be true of a quay wall further to the south, 
the line of which should be sought for by the hedge parallel with 

1 Num. Chron. vol. x., 3rd I 
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the wall. The fact that the road emerging from the soutl 
leads direct to the stream and cannot be traced beyond ii 
worthy of notice. But whether the waters of the Nedei 
Troggy were navigable as far as Caerwent itself, or only to C 
does not affect the conclusion that Caerwent was a sti 
protecting a port. 

The evidences of the Roman occupation of Caerwent 
numerous, but in hardly any other place have the remains 1 
have been discovered excited so little interest, or suffered a 
complete destruction. Leland mentions the discovery of br 
pavements, and foundations, but none of these are preserf 
and other discoveries have been made from time to time, includj 
two pavements in the last century, of which drawings were mf 
and communicated to the Society of Antiquaries. The pavemei 
themselves have long since disappeared and no attempt seems 
have been made to preserve the local antiquities till 1&55 wb 
the late Mr. Octavius Morgan made excavations in the south-eft 
angle of the town and laid bare the foundations of a Roman hoia 
and a very interesting set of baths. For a full account of these - 
must refer you to Mr. Morgan's paper in the Transactions of til 
Society of Antiquaries. 1 As it was impossible for these found* 
tions to be left open they were carefully covered over, and aa 
accurate model made and deposited in the Museum at Caerleon, 
Since that time other pavements have been from time to time dis- 
covered — notably one in the garden of the inn but they have, I 
fear, been all destroyed by frost and rain without any accurate 
record of their design. The remains of the house discovered last 
autumn have met with a better fate, and though further investiga- 
tions could not be prosecuted owing to the stern necessities of 
building, yet through the zeal and care of their discoverer, which 
we antiquaries can hardly sufficiently piaise, we have exhibited 
before us to-night, not only an accurate plan of the foundations, 
but also a full size drawing of the pavements. The house is 
situated on the north side of the Newport and Chepstow Road 
immediately west of the lane leading to the north side of the 
town, and there is no doubt that it extended both further to the 
west and to the north than the parts already uncovered. Imme- 
diately to the north in the corner of the garden a mortuary urn 

1 Archwol. vol 86. 
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was discovered some years ago. This is now at Caerleon, and on 
the other side of the hedge three stone steps were discovered in 
digging for the foundation of a wall. From the east side of the 
lane a pavement was removed by the " late Bishop of Llandaff," 
Whether these formed part of the same or a separate house it is 
impossible to say until further excavations have been made. Of 
this, I fear, there is little probability at present. 

The building discovered by Mr. Drake consists of a passage or 
corridor on the south, 7 feet 10 inches wide, and 87 feet long. 
Two steps ascend from this to the lane on the east, which are so 
far an indication that the lane may be ancient. Here also a large 
stone was discovered with a hole worked in it no doubt for a door 
hinge. This corridor was paved with coarse tesselated pavement. 
Northward of this on the east side is a room 20 feet, square. This 
was paved with a mosaic pavement of superior design, which I 
shall consider later on. Westward this room communicated with 
another, 27 feet by 20 feet, and westward again from this was a 
smaller room, 8 feet by 20 feet, (Plate IV.) 

The large room had been paved also, but the pavement was 
broken up, and the tesserae were mixed with the soil. There 
appeared to he no other opening in the wall of these rooms, but a 
step was found in the centre of the south wall communicating with 
the corridor. Westward of the small room the space was divided 
into two unequal rooms, the one en the north being the narrower, 
but how far these extended to the west it is impossible to say. 
The south wall of the corridor at the western extremity showed 
traces of a return to the northwards. Immediately to the north 
of these rooms were indications of a wall forming another corridor, 
and this wall at its western extremity apparently had a return to 
the north. Here was a small portion of a mosaic pavement, of 
which a drawing was made, which is shown on the Plan. On the 
south side, and running along the whole length of the building, is 
a narrow passage or drain, 2 feet wide and 1 foot 6 inches deep, 
measuring from the top of the southern side. This was paved 
with Pennant slabs. I am quite unable, after a careful examina- 
tion of this, to decide on its use. There are no tracts of openings 
into the rooms, and there is no indication of its having any 
connection with a hypocaust. I can only conjecture that it served 
as a kind of dry area for the purpose of excluding damp. 
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The westernmost portion of the pavement is of rectangular 
shape, 6 feet 6 inches wide, and of uncertain length, the long side 
being parallel with the west wall. It consists of another border, 
of key pattern, in grey and white, separated from an inner border 
by three rows of plain white tesserae. This inner border is 
composed of red, blue and white tesserae, arranged in a kind 
of guilloche or cable pattern between two narrow strips of blue. 
Inside this again are two rows of white and blue, then a broad 
band of blue and white triangles arranged in a kind of chequer 
pattern enclosing a central square compartment. Inside this 
compartment is a circle of cable pattern in red, blue and 
white, with triangles in the spandrils, the whole forming a pleasing 
and artistic design. (Plate IVa.) 

The fragments at the corners marked (6) and (c) are either part 
of two separate square panels, or else of one larger rectangle, but 
the total length of this portion is less than that of the piece already 
described. These fragments which are enclosed in a border of 
purple and cream exhibit the same pattern of triangles as (a) ; 
arranged, however, differently and in different colours, viz., those 
of the border with the addition of a new design, a kind of fret or 
knot in red, blue, and white in one part, and of purple in another. 
The space between these panels and the walls was paved with 
tesserae of a coarser kind and of a uniform colour. This pave- 
meut closely resembles the one found in the orchard by Mr. 
Morgan, and removed to the Museum at Caerleon. This contains 
the same patterns of guilloche, chequer work and frets, and the 
same colours with the exception of the purple, and it is also com- 
posed of separate rectangular panels. The walls of this room 
appear to have been plastered as usual : two fragmeuts of the 
plaster are exhibited, one of a cream colour and the other of a 
darkish red. I must now pass on to describe the other objects which 
were found in thus house. They are as follows: — 

I. Coins— all found in the East room. These comprise — 

1. Constantine the Great. 

Type — Gloria Exercitus. 

2. Constantius II. (as Caesar), 323-337. 

Type — Gloria Romanorum. 

3. Yalentinianus I. 364-375. 
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Types — 1. Gloria Romanoium. Valentinian 
standing to right in military dress 
with one hand on head of captive 
and holding the labarum. 
2.,Securitas Reipublicas. 

4. Valens, died in 378. 

Types — 1, Gloria Romanoium. 

2. Securitas Reipublicse 

OF I. In Exergue LVGP. 

3. Same type. 

5. Four others same type. Probably Valentinianus 

or Valens. 

6. Theodosius — 379-394 ; 2 Coins, one uncertain. 
II. — Pottery. This consisted of— 

1. Three fragments of Samian ; thick a3 usual but with 

good glaze ; sho wing no ornament. True Samian. 

2. Two minute fragments of similar but thinner ware. 

3. Four fragments of a similar red ware, inferior 

glaze; ornamented with a design in white 
colour ; at bottom a band of indented ornament. 
These formed part of one bowl, 2£in. high 
without the foot. Ware of a precisely similar 
kind was found in the excavation in 1855, 
and is figured in Lee's "Isca Silurum." 

4. Two fragments of grey ware, showing ornament 

made by smoothing the paste in narrow lines 
to a higher state of polish ; one with an 
indentation formed by the thumb. 

5. Two fragments of a similar but lighter grey 

colour, without ornament. 

6. Two fragments of a coarse grey-black. 

7* One fragment of light grey, showing an ornament 
of waved incised lines. This is of a harder 
or stone ware. 

8. Three fragments of black ware, thick and coarse, 

but with a glaze outside. 

9. Three fragments, lip and base, possibly of the 

same mortarium, in red ware ; lip glazed, both 
with fragments of quartz imbedded, 
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10. One fragment of the foot of a jar or amphora 

in black ware. 

11. One fragment of the neck of a double handled 

jar of white clay with a bronze glaze. 
] 2. One fragment of the neck of an amphora of red 

clay with imperfect black glaze. 
13. One large fragment (coarse ware, light colour) 

of the neck of a jar or dolium. 
III.— Building Material. 

1. Two fragments of wall plaster, cream and red. 

2. Tesserae, grey stone (oolite), red clay baked, and a 

cream coloured stone resembling that described 
by Professor Buck man as being found near 
Cirencester. 

3. Fragments of slag. 
IV.— Metal. 

1. Three naik (? one not Roman) found at door 

to corridor. 

2. Fragment of bronze plate. 

3. Fragment of bronze chain, small links. 

4. Part of flat iron ring. ? Roman. 
V.— Animal Remains. 

1. Two tynes of deer's horn (one has been sawn 

across) ; and core of horn of ox (probably 
bos longifrons). 

2. Tusks and teeth of boar. 

3. Tooth, probably of ox. 

This description, imperfect as it is, of the antiquities of 
Caerwent, will, I trust, have sufficiently established its claim to 
the serious attention of antiquaries. Unlike Silchester and 
Wroxeter and other Roman cities, Caerwent has had the mis- 
fortune to be continually inhabited, and the life of the later age, 
poor as it is, has well nigh destroyed the relics of its earlier but 
more splendid existence. If only the buildings and pavements 
here had, as in Silchester, been preserved through the ages by 
the kindly influence of agriculture, the antiquaries of to-day 
would have a great and rare opportunity for research. But 
though much has been destroyed, there is quite certainly much 
to be yet discovered, and it is something of a reproach to us 
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that while Silchester is being systematically excavated, no attempt 
has been made to carry out the researches begun by Mr. Morgan 
in 1855. 

In one field, near the north gate, and in another, near the 
south-west angle of the city, there are indications of foundations 
of a most promising kind. What is needed is the co-operation 
, of the owners of property, and funds to carry out the work. 
Some ground in the centre of Caerwent is, I believe, at present 
for sale. Let us hope, then, that this may fall into the hands of 
an owner who is an antiquary, and that the next year may see 
8 ome important additions made to our knowledge of the history 
of Caerwent. 



Appendix L Plate III. — Caerwent. 

This plan is from the Ordnance Survey (25 inches to the 
mile). On it are recorded all the Roman remains (indicated by 
the red colour) included in Mr. Morgan's paper (Archoeologia, 
vol. xxx vi.) as well as those which I have noted since. The 
following notices of remains, which cannot now be identified, will 
be of interest. 

Leland, who may have visited it in 1545, describes Caerwent 
as follows : — " It was sometyme a fair and large city, the places 
where iiii gates was, yet appear, and the most part of the wall yet 
standeth, but al tominished and tome. In the lower part of the wall 
toward a lyttle valey standeth yet the ruine of a strong .... In 
the towne yet appear pavements of the old streets and in digging 
they find foundation of great brykes, tesselata pavimenta, et 
numismata argentea simul ac aurea." (Quoted by Mr. Morgan 
Arch. vol. xxxvi.) 

Camden, in his Britwimin (1st ^edition printed in 1586), men- 
tions the half-ruined walls, the tesselated pavements, and the 
Soman coins : — " The city took up about a mile in circumference, 
on the south side a considerable part of the wall is yet remaining 
and more than the ruins of three towers/ 9 

Gough, in his additions to Camden, says, that " in 1689 three 
chequered pavements were discovered here ... in which were 
delineated several flowers, and at each of the four corners a crown 
and a peacock holding a snake in his bill and treading it under his 
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foot. Another had a figure of a man in armour from the breast 
upwards. There were also several imperial heads." 

Again in 1693 a brick pavement was found . . . the bricks all 
marked with a 6. About the year 1753 there was found the 
' remnant of a tesselated pavement about a yard over. The colours 
lively enough, but the figure of a dog or animal under a tree very 
ill expressed." (Archceologia, vol. ii.) In 1775 were discovered 
foundations " which appeared to be Roman." About 100 yards from 
west entrance, and in an orchard belonging to Mrs. Ann Williams, 
the remains of a Mosaic pavement were discovered. Of this there 
is an engraving in Archxzologia, vol. v. It contained two variations 
of the Guilloche pattern, a vase and the tail of a bird, and the 
author of the paper (Mr. Strange) was assured by the curate that 
he remembered the figures of a lion, a tiger and a stag. The 
colours were blue, red and yellowish white. 

Seyer (Memoirs of Bristol, vol. i., p. 131) mentions that in 
1786 the eastern gateway was not entirely obliterated. " On the 
left as you enter the quoin to which the gate was hung still 

remains." JA* i^mv^t/m i^ %& ^\^iZ+ <£&UT. *> 

Coxe (History of Monmouthshire) in 1801 saw remains of 
the masonry of this gate and a stone to which one of the hinges 
was attached stood at the door of a public house and was used as a 
horse-block. 

Barrett (Hist Bristol, pub. 1 789) records the fact that a stone 
with the inscription " Julia Esseunda vixit annos xxxv," was found 
somewhere in Caerwent. This is the solitary record of an inscrip- 
tion and the stone seems to have disappeared. 

The references in this plate may be further defined as 
follows : — 

No. 7. This pavement was removed by 'the late Bishop of 
Llandaff ' (Archceologi-a, vol. 36.) 

9. This urn is now at Caerleon. 
10. This pavement is figured in Archoeologia, vol. 36. 
13. This well apparently has never been examined. 

18. At this spot I have myself picked up tesserae, and in a hole 
made for laying a drain, saw masonry of a solid kind. 

19. Some foundations were uncovered here by the Vicar, Mr. 
Jones, in 1893. These were possibly, but not certainly, Roman. 
The churchyard, however, constantly yields Roman remains. 
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23. I can find no record of this Cross beyond that in Mr. 
Morgan's paper. 

25. This pavement I saw some five years ago. It has since 
been destroyed by frost. 

26. Mr. Drake saw this pavement last year. 

28. Four ' pedestals ' and seven capitals were found here, i.e., 
about 100 yards west of the Church Tower (A rchceologia, vol. v.) 

A large number of the Coins which have been found have been 
preserved by Mrs. Till, of the Great House, Caerwent, who very 
kindly allowed me to see them. 

Appendix II.— The Second Legion. 
The Legio Secunda Augusta, which was serving in Germany 
in A.D. 14, came over to Britain in the year A.D. 43, "the "command 
being given by the Emperor Claudius to Vespasian. 1 No further 
mention of this legion occurs till the year 61 whenfwe learn from 
Tacitus that, after the defeat of Boudicca by Suetonius with the 
troops of the 14th and 20th Legions, Poenius Postumius, the 
Praefectus Castrorum, committed suicide "quia pari gloria 
legionem suam fraudaverat abnueratque contra ritum militiae iussa 
ducis." 2 Apparently Postumius had refused to march from his 
quarters, wherever they were, to the help of Suetonius. 

In the year AJ). 69 " vexilla " or detachments of the 9th, the 
2nd, and the 20th " Britannicamm legionwm, " were present at 
the battle of Cremona in which Otho was defeated by Vitellius. 8 

Ptolemy who wrote about the year A.D. 120 gives the station 
of this legion next in the list to Isca (Dumnoniorum) (see supra, 
p. 42.) This may very likely be a confusion between Isca Silurum 
and Isca Dumnoniorum (Exeter) but it is unsafe to assume from 
this the certainty of the connection of the legion with Isca Silurum 
at this date. The legion is mentioned in the Notitia — a document 
which is ascribed to the beginning of the 5th century as being 
stationed at Rutupae (Richborough.) 

No other mention of the legion is made by the authorities for 
the history of this period, but we can safely assume that it did its 
bhare of the fighting in the campaigns against the Silures a.d. 
50-75, and, therefore, its early connection with Caerleon, 

Tac. Hist iiL 44. * Tacituft Hiat. iii. 22. 

* Annals xiv. 37. 
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although not certain, is extremely probable. The name of the 
legion has been found in many inscriptions discovered in the 
following places : — 

1. The wall of Hadrian. A considerable force, if not the whole 
legion, must have been employed here, as of the ten cohorts no 
fewer than five, and possibly six, occur in inscriptions. These are 
the first, second, third, eighth, tenth, and possibly the fifth. 
The inscriptions that are dated are of the time of Hadrian 1 
(A.D. 117-138) or Antoninus Pius (a.d. 138-161.) 2 

2. Netherby and Bewcastle ; also of the time of Hadrian 3 and 
once of Elagabalus. 4 

3. Graham's Dyke. The legion constructed a considerable 
part of this wall, and those inscriptions that are dated are of the 
time of Antoninus Pius. 5 

4. Isca SiJurum or Caerleon. The earliest dated inscription 
here is of the time of Antoninus Pius, 6 and the others which give 
certain indication of their date are of the reigns of Severus 
(A.D. 193-211), 7 Philip (a.d. 244-240), 8 Valerianus and Gallienus 9 
(a.d. 253-259), and one which is almost certainly of the 
2nd Legion is a dedication by Postumius Varus, who was 
Praefectus urbi in A.D. 27 1. 10 One other inscription (No. 125) 
is assigned by Professor Hiibner to the second century. The 
total number of inscriptions found at Caerleon is small (only 
some forty in all) or else the paucity of inscriptions of the second 
century would be the more remarkable. 

5. Cramond, in Scotland, date uncertain. 11 

6. Corbridge, near Hexham. Of the 4th Cohort. 18 

7. Crawdundailewaith, near Brougham Castle. 18 

8. Wales. Llanio-i-saw and on Sarn Helen ; all uncertain. 11 
Tiles, however, with the legionary stamp have been found at 
Qaer, near Brecknock and at Abergavenny. 15 

1 Hiibner Corpus Inscript, Latin, vol. * Ibid. 108. 
▼ii. 660, 713. • Ibid. 107. 

1 Ibid, 506. 10 Ibid. 95. 

» Ibid, 961, 978. u Ibid. 1086. 

• Ibid, 964. * Ibid. 474, 
9 Ibid, 1088, 1125, 1126, 1180, 1136. u Ibid. 806. 

• Ibid. 105. u Ibid. 148-150. 
Ibid. 100, 101. w Ibid. 1222. 
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9. Risingham (Habitancium). Uncertain. 1 

10. Elenfoot. In Cumberland. 2 

11. London. Two sepulchral inscriptions have been found 
here, one in rude letters, in memory of a soldier of the 
2nd Legion by his wife, 8 and the other in memory of a speculator 
of the legion which is assigned by Hiibner to the first century. 4 

12. Bath, An inscription of uncertain date by a centurion 
to the goddess Sul. 5 



1 Ibid. 1349. * Ibid. 24. 

« Ibid. 401. n • Ibid. 24. 

• Ibid. 23. 



Horfon Court, $lamt$hxs\)'m> mb 
its ^ssonations. 

By MISS E. HODGES. 
(Read June 19tt, 1894.) 

Fringing the lower slopes of the Cotswolds, or nestling in 
the sheltered valleys that break their somewhat bare and 
rugged outline, may be seen the gabled roofs and entwisted 
chimneys of many an ancient mansion, which, neglected 
or forgotten by the traveller as he rushes through the valley 
below to noisy seaport or busy city, will prove perfect mines 
of interest to those who care to search. But it must be a 
patient and loving search, for houses, like people, reveal their 
secrets only to those who care for them. And it is the 
"secrets' 9 of these old houses, their intimate associations with 
the varied personalities of their sometime occupants, that give 
them real and lasting interest. 

Horton Court lies far from road or rail, twenty-seven miles 
south of Gloucester and two miles north-east of the old-world 
town of Chipping Sodbury. It nestles cosily in a fold of the 
hills, which gird it round on three sides, but on the fourth 
slope steeply down, affording a lovely panoramic view of the 
fertile vale of Gloucester which stretches far away on either 
hand. 

Climbing the hill through the village, we turn into a road 
on the left which winds round its grassy shoulder beneath 
stately trees scattered over its sloping sides in park-like 
profusion. Presently the road begins to dip towards a small 
plateau, and turning to the right, we come suddenly upon 
the church, a fourteenth century structure with the square, 
battlemented tower so common to Gloucestershire, standing 
in its quiet God's-acre, far older than itself, for this church 
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superseded one of much more ancient date. On the right of 
the church, approached by a pleasant shrubberied drive, lies 
Horton Court 

Built, the greater part, in . peaceful times, it boasts no 
massive wall nor encircling moat ; no frowning tower guards 
its entrance, nor grim portcullis rattling in its rusty grooves. 
It has no winding passages (there isn't room for any!), no 
secret stairs nor dismal dungeons — not even a ghost, although 
one might find congenial quarters among the high-pitched 
"roofs" and rambling garrets that form the topmost storey. 
The ancient Court is just a pleasant country house, of various 
styles of architecture, lying, fair and peaceful, among its 
gravelled paths and mossy lawns, with the hills rising steep 
and green, or thickly wooded, immediately beyond. Rather 
eerie, may be, in the chi*. spring twilight with a rain-storm 
moaning up from the west ; or when winter has spread a thick 
white pall over the silent mounds near by. But even then, 
bright fires and happy faces, and curtains closely drawn, form 
an excellent antidote ; and in summer the old Court is perfect. 

In his work on " Domestic Architecture," (vol. iii. p. 260) 
the late Mr. J. H. Parker wrote : — 

" Horton Manor House : this house is in the form of the letter 
E, a common form of houses built or modernized in the reign 
of Elizabeth. The northern side of the structure is in the 
Norman style of architecture, and was probably built when 
Agnes, wife of Hubert de Bye, made this manor the corps of a 
prebendal stall in the Church of Salisbury. It was subsequently 
annexed to the See by Bich. Poer, Bishop of Sarum, 1222. The 
remainder of the structure was added by the Paston family in 
the period of Elizabeth or James I. 

" The course of descent which this manor has pursued seems to 
point to the reason why we find, in the manor house, styles so 
widely separated in point of date as those of the Norman and 
Elizabethan. The manor having become Church property, t. 
Henry L, its lord necessarily remained a celibate, therefore the 
moderate structure of those simple days was sufficient for his 
wants. Accordingly we find in the northern limb of the building 
the Hall of the date of Henry I. This room, apparently, was 
open up to the roof, as no traces of windows appear on the ground 

I 
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floor, while a Norman window, now stopped up, is to be seen in 
the upper part of the wall. The Hall is entered by two doors 
opposite each other, one on the S. side, the other on the N., both 
decorated by the zig-zag, and in good preservation. The columns 
also and their capitals still remain uninjured. In the south- 
western angle of the Hall is seen the projection containing the 
staircase to the gallery for music ; the door to this staircase is 
now walled up.* 

There are at least two mistakes in this account. The house 
is not, and probably never was, in the form of the letter E, and 
the later portion was built half a century before the time of the 
Pastons. It seems probable that the Norman relic was not the 
whole house, but the principal apartment in it, viz., the Hall, 
which, besides constituting the geueral living and dining room, 
would bo used also as the court of justice. 

The first possessor of the Manor of Horton of whom we have 
any record was Ulf, third son of Earl Harold. It was then 
called " Horedone in Grimboldeston hundred," now " Grombolds 
Ash/' Upon the conquest of the Kingdom by William, Ulf was 
sent prisoner to Normandy, and .hi9 estate given to Robert de 
Todeni, the Conquerors Standard-bearer and favourite. At 
this time, according to "Doomsday," it consisted of "twelve 
hides, taxed, eleven plow tillages, a water mill, twenty acres 
meadow, wood two miles long and one broad — worth £12, 
now £7." For some time after the Conquest land depreciated 
considerably in value. 

From Todeni the manor passed to his daughter Agnes, 
wife of Hubert de Ria, who, in 1125, gave it to the Cathedral 
of Salisbury as the corp. of a prebendal stall The gift is 
thus set forth in the " Register of St. Osmond," pp. 202-3 : — 
" Be it known to all, now and in the future, that Agnes, wife 
of Hubert de Ria, and their son Henry, gave to the church 
at Sarum the manor of Horton." The charter of the prebend 
was confirmed by Henry II., 1160, Richard Poer, Bishop of 
Sarum, holding it in 1222. In 1254, however, on the ground 
that it was hardly seemly that the Bishop of Sarum should 
be in any way subject to the Bishop of Worcester, in whose 
diocese Horton then was, his lordship exchanged it for Potterne, 
Wiits. Ralph of York succeeded him at Horton, claiming also 
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court leet and free warren (1270); which claim was allowed 
by Edward L, A.D. 1287. (Atkyns, 253.) 

So far the prebendaries appear to have lived at the manor 

house, of which the Norman hall, still standing, formed part, 

and exercised in all respects the functions of lords of the 

manor. A church also stood close by, on the site of the 

present structure. This, in 1150, was the property of Robert 

de Bella-fago, who himself held the living. He was a great 

Oxford scholar, an author, and the friend of Cambrensis and 

Map; he was also the first prebendary of whom there is any 

record, resigning the prebend, however, in 1219 to the Bishops 

of Sarum. His wife Agnes (following in the steps of the 

other Agnes sixty years before) after his death gave the church, 

in prebendem, to the church at Sarum (Osmund Reg. xxv.) 

From which bequest it seems that the first prebendary and rector, 

the builder presumably of the Norman portion, was a " family 

man." Thus instead of a solitary " celibate priest/' there appears 

to have been a numerous household, with a wealthy ecclesiastic 

as lord of the manor; holding, from Ralph of York's time, 

court leet, enforcing the game laws, and if not joining in the 

chase, as was probable, undoubtedly dispensing hospitality to 

those who did. 

Early in 1300, the manor passed again into lay hands, 
Richard d'Abington holding it from the dean and chapter in 
1316. Strangely enough, all Gloucester historians, with the 
exception of Fosbroke, have, by a peculiar obliquity of mental 
vision, seen in this arrangement the existence of two distinct 
manors; one the prebend, the other descending in lay hands 
from before the Conquest, whereas the whole of the manor 
was comprised in the prebend. At first it was held by laymen, 
then by the prebendaries ; then again (as leasehold) by laymen ; 
Richard d'Abington being succeeded by William Kayleway, and 
he by Thomas de Bradstone, among whose descendants and 
connections, residing for the most part at the Court, but of 
whom nothing noteworthy is recorded, the manor remained 
until 1470, when it was once more held by an ecclesiastic, 
Robert Morton, being, however, sequestered when he fell under 
the displeasure of Edward IV. Restored in 1486, Christopher 
Baynbridge, Canon of Salisbury, became prebendary in 1499, 
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presenting William Draglowe to the incumbency. He was 
succeeded by " Master William Knight, Doctor of Laws/' a 
man who played no unimportant part in histoiy, and whose 
rise from obscurity to power and influence was almost as rapid 
and surprising as that of his great contemporary Cardinal 
Wolsey ; and, fortunately for him, without a corresponding 
downfall. The following is a short abstract of his life, taken 
from the "Dictionary of National Biography": — 

"Born in London, 1476, of humble parents, he became a 
scholar of Winchester, passing thence to Oxford, where, by 
ability and diligence, he soon distinguished himself and was 
made a Fellow ; shortly afterwards, it is said, becoming 
Secretary to Henry VII. On the accession of Henry VIII. 
he was employed as ambassador to various foreign courts ; in 
1512 accompanying Sir Edward Howard to treat with King 
Ferdinand of Spain in defence of the Church. In 1514, he 
started on a series of embassies to the Low Countries, when, 
the better to equip him for his mission, he received a grant 
of arms, thus blazoned in Jewer's ' Heraldry in Wells Cathedral.' 
* Per fess or and arg, in chief a demi-rose gu, conjoined to a 
demi-sun in base or, from the top of the rose a demi-imperial 
eagle, sans wings, sa.' In the giant he is described as a 
' Prothonotary of the Apostolical See and Ambassador from 
Henry VIII. to Maximilian/ From this time until 1532 
he was frequently employed on important embassies to foreign 
courts, notably that to the Pope concerning Henry's divorce 
from Katherine; his ability and regard for the interests of 
his Royal Master being on each occasion rewarded by fresh 
honours and preferments. As Chaplain and Clerk of the Royal 
Closet — (Henry calls him his 'trusty and right well beloved 
chaplain, Dr. Knight') — he attended the King at the Field 
of the Cloth and Gold, and was present at the christening of 
Edward VI. He was also made Chief Secretary, and, later, 
Commissioner for collecting the ecclesiastical tenths. 

"His Church preferments were even more numerous. Besides 
holding prebends of the Cathedrals of Lincoln, Salisbury, and 
Bangor, he was rector of the latter city, and of Ronald Kirk, 
Yorkshire ; managing to fall foul there of his Archdeacon, 
who, he complains in a letter to Cromwell, ' deals very uukindly 
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with me, and cursed my official/ Daykin, the vicar-general. 
At this time he was himself Archdeacon of Chester, Huntingdon, 
and Richmond, and Canon of Westminster ; but in 1541, having 
become too old and infirm for active service, Henry made him 
Bishop of Bath and Wells, when he resigned all his other 
dignities into the Kings hands, occupying himself until his 
death, six years afterwards, in his diocese. He was buried in 
the nave of Wells Cathedral, near to Sugar's chantry, and to 
the stone pulpit bearing bis shield of arms, which he had 
erected, and which serves as his monument." 

He also built, in the second year of his bishopric, and with 
the assistance of money left by Dean Woolman, a market 
cross, "of most excellent form, standing on twelve pillars of 
stone, and leaded on the top," for the convenience of the 
market people : this is now destroyed. By will, he left 
money to Winchester and New College, Oxford, with sundry 
bequests to Wells Cathedral. "He was," says his biographer, 
"a faithful servant of Henry, and a useful diplomatist of the 
old school, which regards dissimulation as one of the requisites 
of success." This is doubtless true ; but he was also a man 
of courage and resource ; during his embassies he encountered 
many dangers, from storm and sickness, and the hand of man, 
once being nearly murdered, but lie carried them through. 
He had, besides, a wise head and a kindly heart, or he would 
not have won confidence and affection, nor have cared to 
provide a shelter for the poor market folk. Also, which is 
more to the present purpose, he recognised the value of a rich 
prebend and a pleasant site, or he would not have retained 
Horton for thirty years, nor have built Horton Court 

Strangely enough, his biographer omits all mention of his 
connection with Horton, although it is clearly set forth in 
several ecclesiastical records, the " Valor Ecclesiasticus " giving 
particulars of the prebend in his time, with its value, 
£64? 13s. 9d. No documentary evidence, however, appears 
to exist as to his having built the Court; but that he did 
build it is proved —by its style of architecture, Early Tudor; 
by the existence of his shield of arms over the entrance door, 
and one of the fire-places ; and by the following inscription 
upon a stone built into the garden wall : " Wilhelmus Knyght, 
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Phothonotarius, anno 1521." This was the fourth year of 
his appointment, and as he was abroad nearly the whole of the 
two first years, and greater part of the last one, he must have 
begun the building somewhere about 1519, probably intending 
it for a pleasant retreat from the cares of office. If so, 
the intention was seldom realised, his imperious and exacting 
master keeping him so constantly employed on foreign or 
domestic missions as to leave him little time for recreation 
or the enjoyments of country life. 

It cannot now be ascertained what parts of the ancient 
mansion occupying the north and east portion of the site 
Dr. Knight retained in addition to the Norman hall. Certainly 
some portions, but the greater part of the centre block, con- 
taining as it does the doorway of early Renaissance work, 
and the Tudor fire-places with the shield of arms are of his 
building, as is the long south front with its small wings and 
mullioned windows, in some of which the tiny diamond panes 
still remain. So also is the "loggia," in the garden, which, 
from its being, apparently, the only structure of the kind in 
these parts, has given rise to much speculation. Most probably 
it was built as an Ambulatory, the house not being large 
enough to contain the gallery, which in wet weather was used 
for that purpose. It is an arcade of Tudor arches, some fifty 
feet long by twelve broad; open in front and one end, but 
enclosed on the remaining sides with a high wall, the whole 
surmounted by a tiled roof. On the wall, in medallions, 
are four heads in plaster of the Caesars. This style of 
ornamentation was much in vogue in Henry VIII.'s time, the 
subjects of the medallions having probably been suggested 
by the near proximity of a small Roman camp, called "The 
Castles," which crowns the steep grassy hill to the south 
of the house. The " loggia " occupies a small gravelled terrace 
that forms the western boundary of a broad, mossy lawn, which, 
extending along the whole south front, slopes abruptly down to a 
shrubberied garden, beyond which a large fish-pond, now partly 
dry, winds rounds the back of the house, separating it from the 
wooded hill beyond, a tiny fragment of the once extensive 
" forest of Horewood." 

The house is chiefly of two storeys, the stairs leading- up 
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from the hall immediately opposite to the front door; on the 
left is the dining-room, formerly the pantry, containing the 
mantlepiece before referred to ; it has lately been enlarged by 
the addition of a bay window. Beyond are several other rooms 
and offices, the " servants' hall " having also a Tudor fire-place. 
On the right is the drawing-room, once divided, now a long 
pleasant apartment, with numerous mullioned and transomed 
windows and two fire-places, modern, as is also the floor. 
Leading out of it in the west wing, is a little boudoir, or library, 
opening by a French window on to the lawn. Behind the 
drawing-room is the ancient kitchen, with its long, low 
mullioned window. 

To this pleasant mansion, then, in his brief pauses of leisure, 
came King Henry's Chief Secretary and confidential favourite, 
Prothonotary Knight, to refresh himself with country sights and 
sounds, and to dispense justice and hospitality as became the lord 
of the manor. Perchance around his board in the old Norman 
hall, which, embellished with panelling or tapestry, would still 
be used on state occasions, there foregathered among Court and 
city friends, the " disenherited " Berkeleys, father and son, from 
their manors of Rodway and Yate : and brave Sir Robert Poyntz, 
of Iron Acton, who, not so long before, had entertained his 
sovereign, Henry VII. ; Sir John Walsh, too, his brother-in-law, 
from Little Sodbury, hard by ; and with him, for Dr. Knight wad 
a learned man and loved a crack with a scholar, Master William 
Tyndale, with his fine face and quiet dignity, and that bee in his 
bonnet — the printing of the Bible in the common tongue. And 
then, if there was also a goodly sprinkling of ecclesiastics, as 
doubtless there was, argument would wax warm, and Master 
Tyndale be hard pressed to hold his own ; upon which the genial 
and courtly host would adroitly interfere, deprecating controversy 
and eccentric views as impolitic and dangerous, and suggesting 
an adjournment to the sunny lawn or sheltering " loggia," where 
music or song should soothe the jarring elements once more 
to harmony. 

Then in a few short weeks, or months at most, the busy stir 
of coming or departing guests would cease, and the Chief 
Secretary be back again at Court, or speeding away to the 
Continent, leaving the pleasant mansion to the occupation of the 
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Rector and his curate, for he had a curate, one Robert Lye 
though what his stipend could have been when that of the rector 
was something less than £15 per annum is a mystery, even 
allowing for the change in the value of money. 

Referring once more to the arms granted to Protbonotary 
Knight, it may be noticed that the coat described differs from 
that in the " National Biography," which was taken from 
Burke ; but Jewer is correct according to the arms in Wells 
Cathedral and at Horton, the latter, however, beiog, in addition, 
ensigned with the hat of a prothonotary, similar to that 
of a cardinal, but black, with three rows of tassels, a cardinal's 
being crimson with five rows. The arms above the fire-place 
at Horton, indeed, are represented entire, even to the "angel 
supporters," surely the most grotesque angels ever carved, 
even by a country stone-mason ; the " demi-imperial eagles," 
too bear far more resemblance to irate ganders than to 
the king of birds. The author of the recent work on 
"Ecclesiastical Arms/' describing Bishop Knight's coat, says, 
" It is the latest instance of Angel supporters to Anglican 
Episcopal Arms with which I am acquainted and affords a 
curious example of the overcharged style of the times." 

Upon the translation of Dr. Knight to the bishopric, other 
prebendaries were appointed ; but their tenure proved of short 
duration, the prebend being dissolved soon afterwards, and the 
manor bestowed by Edward VI. upon the Duke of Somerset. 
On the attainder of the latter, Edward gave it to Sir Clement 
Paston, who was, although in other ways, almost as distinguished 
as bis notable predecessor. He was the grandson of John 
Paston, of the " Paston Letters," that unique epistolary Chronicle 
of the times of Henry VI., Edward IV., Richard III., and 
Henry VII. Born at the family seat of Paston, on the Norfolk 
coast, he soon evinced a great love of the sea, and entering the 
navy early in Henry's reign, quickly rose to the rank of Captain. 
In an engagement with the French, he took their Admiral, 
Baron de St. Blankheare, or Blanchard, prisoner, confining him 
in Castor Castle, Yorkshire, until he had paid a ransom of 
7,000 crowns. As a souvenir of this achievement he christened 
his great " standing bowl" (probably part of the defeated 
Frenchman's possessions) " Baron St. Blankheare, 9 ' bequeathing 
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it in his will to his brother-in-law, the Earl of Rutland. He 

served with distinction at the Battle of Musselburgh, as also 

in various other engagements ; and, descended from ancestors 

"noble" in the truest sense of the word, he well upheld the 

family prestige, gaining the regard and respect of the successive 

monarchs under whom he served, as is curiously evinced by 

the so briquets they bestowed. Henry called him his Champion ; 

the Protector Somerset, his Soldier ; Mary, her Seaman ; and 

Elizabeth, her Father ! He owned large estates in various parts 

of England, but chiefly in Norfolk, where he built the fine 

mansion of Oxneade Hall, residing principally there, respected 

and beloved for his uprightness of character and his generous 

kindness to the poor. The inscription on his tomb in the village 

church records, how, 

11 Oxneade he built, in which he lived long, 
With great renowne for feeding of the poor/' 

He died without issue in 1597, leaving Horton, Appleton, in 
Norfolk, and other bequests, to his nephew, Edward Paston, but 
the bulk of the property to the latter's elder brother, Sir William. 

From this Sir William, who resided at the family mansion of 
Oxneade, was descended the courtly and accomplished Sir 
Robert Paston, famous for his learning and travels, who in 1664 
proposed to Parliament the unprecedented grant of two and a 
half millions to the King for a war against the Dutch. In 
return for this Charles created him Baron Paston and Earl of 
Yarmouth, ever after treating him with great favour. Accom- 
panied by the Queen and Duke of York he visited Oxneade, and 
finally gave his natural daughter, Lady Catherine Boyle, alias 
Fitzroy, in marriage to his favourite s eldest son, William Paston. 
But the family property was not sufficient to support such an 
expensive alliance, antf becoming much encumbered, was sold on 
the death of the next heir, Lord Charles, and the beautiful 
mansion fell into ruin. 

Meanwhile Edward Paston, the owner of Horton, had also 
built himself a family mansion at Appleton, which he made his 
principal seat ; indeed it does not appear that either he or Sir 
Clement ever lived at Horton, although they may have done so, 
all their interests and associations lying in Norfolk. William 
Paston, however, a younger grandson of Edward, certainly 
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resided there during some portion of his life, and there he died, 
his burial in 1673, being recorded in the Horton register ; followed 
a few months later by that of a daughter, Mary, and in 1667 by 
his son and heir, William, " Lord of the manor of Horton, in his 
nonage (14 years) ." Their mother, Mary, daughter of William 
Lawson, Esq., was also buried at Horton, 1679. 

John Paston, of Appleton, succeeded, and, the Norfolk mansion 
being burnt to the ground in 1707, Horton became the principal 
residence of the family. John married, first Frances Tich- 
borne; second, the Hon. Anne Calvert, daughter of Baron 
Baltimore, aud widow of Lord Somerset, of Pauntly Court. 
He was a Roman Catholic, and is the Paston who, as will 
be seen, so completely destroyed the original character of 
the Norman hall by carrying the floor from end to end, 
and converting the upper story into a private chapel. In 
the "ReliquiaB Hearnianse," under date December 15, 1726, is 
the following reference to him : — " Mr. Calvert told me that he 
hath an uncle, Mr. Paston, who is a very curious gentleman. He 
is a Roman Catholic He lives at Pauntly, Glos." (probably held 
by his wife for her life), " and married Mr. Calvert's aunt, Lady 
Anne Calvert, as his second wife. His estates, at least a greater 
part, are Abbey lands, and thrive with him, as Abbey lands 
generally do thrive in Roman Catholic hands, though not in 
others. Mr Charles Hyde is chaplain to him. Mr. Paston's son 
married, 1723, a Miss Courtenay, a lady of great understanding 
and virtue. His brother, who is a Protestant, hath many valuable 
writings." (Did he mean the " Paston Letters ? ") " The afore- 
said young Mr. Paston, William Paston, Esq., lives at Horton, 
which once belonged to the Church at Salisbury." 

The assertion as to Abbey lands thriving in Roman Cathollic 
hands was, as the Editor of the " Reliquiae " points out, rather 
unfortunate in this particular instance, the young Mr. Paston 
referred to becoming afterwards so indebted to his solicitor, Mr, 
Brooke, of Chipping Sodbury, that he was obliged to leave him 
the Horton estate in payment, and the family appears now to 
have become extinct. The following extract from the 4< Morning 
Post," January, 1887, presumably chronicling the death of the 
last representative. 

"On the 31st ult., at Bath, Margaret Lady Paston Beding- 
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feld, widow of Sir Henry Paston Bedingfeld, of Oxborough, in 
her eightieth year. R. I. P. M 

The present owner of the manor, through his marriage with 
the granddaughter of Mr. Brooke, is Admiral Sir Frederick 
Richards, K.C.B. He, however, has never made it his residence, 
his duties occupying him abroad or in London. He was Com- 
mander of the Chinese Squadron, 1891-2, and served with 
distinction in the Zulu and Boer wars, his wife, who had accom- 
panied him thither, dying in Africa. For many years the Court 
was let, but it is now in charge of a caretaker, the whole having 
been put in thorough repair, under the direction of the well 
known authority on ancient architecture, F. C. Penrose, Esq. The 
decayed wooden mullions of the windows were replaced by stone, 
the bay thrown out from the dining room, and the whole re- 
pointed, but no structural alterations of any account were made 
in the Tudor portion, except that the rooms with separate en- 
trances occupying the lower floor of the south wing were thrown 
"into one, forming the present drawing-room. 

The Norman portion, however, has suffered various mutations 
at the hands of successive owners, with most of whom it appears 
to have been a kind of white elephant. 

As originally built it was one room or hail, about 35 ft. long, 
running east and west, and open from floor to roof ; two doors, 
late Norman, with zigzag ornament, moulding and shafts, still 
perfect, opposite each other north and south, eight feet from the 
west wall ; two windows, of same date, high in north wall, east of 
doors ; and open hearth, also east of doors. 

At the west end was a gallery, probably added later, supported 
on a thick beam level with the top of the doors. It could scarcely 
have been a "solar" as the entire width from wall to beam is barely 
7 ft. This gallery was approached from the outside by a newel 
staircase of stone in the south-west angle, with a transition door- 
way and a window high in the wall above, splayed slantivise 
so as to throw the light into the gallery. Alongside of it, within, 
is another recess of similar size, but straight. On the outer side 
of the north wall, above the door, is a small shield bearing a 
taltire, charged in the centre with two annulets braced. These 
are the arms of Robert Neville, Bishop of Salisbury, 1427-35. 
Two Perpendicular buttresses which support the wall, as also the 
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present fine, open-timbered roof of the hall, belong to this period, 
but whether they are the work of Bishop Nevill or not does not 
appear. The locality of the hearth is plainly indicated by the 
blackened eastern portion of the roof. Several alterations were 
subsequently made in the old hall, notably that of carrying the 
floor from end to end, thus dividing it into two storeys. Who 
was answerable for this destruction of the original character of 
the building cannot be positively ascertained. Whether 
Protonotary Knight when he built the Tudor portion in 1521, or 
John Paston some 150 years later, to secure a convenient chapel 
wherein to exercise his proscribed rites ; but probabilities all point 
to the latter. Indeed, apart from there being no trace of a fire- 
place in the upper room, it is scarcely conceivable that the genial 
and hospitable Chief Secretary would thus deliberately curtail 
and disfigure the only banqueting hall his pleasant retreat 



Some time after the Paston occupation the old place suffered 
still further mutilations : two modern sash windows were placed 
in the upper south-east portion, while the lower part was parti- 
tioned off east of the Norman doors and a fire-place built in the 
east end : this was called the " Churchwardens 1 Room," and was 
used for parish business. The spiral staircase to the upper room 
had long been disused, and the door fastened up. In the Pastons' 
time entrance was gained from behind the altar, the present 
eastern door being of quite recent date. Later still the sometime 
chapel was used for a school, a door being made in the west 
end, with wooden steps leading down to the churchyard. In 
1862-3 the door was replaced by a perpendicular window to cor- 
respond with those in the church, the ancient stone stairs being 
again utilized. In 1884 the whole building was repaired, under the 
direction of Mr. F. C. Penrose ; the rough -cast and ivy were 
removed and stones re-pointed, &c., while the paper, which bad 
concealed the wall within and the plaster ceiling, being pulled 
down, the handsome timbered roof and Norman windows on the 
north and south (round-topped and deeply splayed within but 
blocked up outside) were once more exposed to view ; and the 
whole, carefully cleansed and repaired, may still be seen. The 
windows had most probably been thus blocked and hidden when 
the place was made into a chapel, in order to preserve the secret 
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of its forbidden use, artificial light being substituted. At the 
east end, where stood the altar, the wall had been panelled, and 
behind the panelling was discovered a secret recess, into which, 
on intimation of danger, the officiating priest could step, slipping 
out by a cleverly-contrived door into a tiny room immediately 
behind; a passage from which communicated with the house. 
Above the altar once hung a large painting of the Crucifixion, 
now carefully packed away in another part of the house. During 
the restorations the hideous sash windows on the south side were 
re-placed by others, square-headed and mullioned, with diamond- 
panes, the lower room being converted into a large and convenient 
butler's pantry ! 

Lying on the floor of the chapel among sundry fragments of 
carved stone, is a shield bearing the arms of William Paston and 
his wife Maria, nie Lawson, the first of the family who lived 
and died at Horton. The arms, with their supporters, are very 
curious and elaborate. They are thus blazoned by Bigland 
" Arg six fleur-de-lis, 3, 2, 1, a chief indented or, for Paston, 
impaling arg a chevron between 3 martlets sable for Lawson. 
Supporters, for sinister, bear muzzled, sable, collared and chained 
or ; for dexter ostritch holding horse shoe in its beak or. Crest, 
a griffin or. Motto ' De mieux je pense en mieux.' " The shield 
was removed, during some alterations, from the " Paston Chapel," 
in the north aisle of the church, where were also several 
other memorials of the family. The present writer unearthed 
a curious fragment from beneath a heap of rubbish in the 
Norman portion; a stone some two feet long having roughly 
carved upon it, what appears to be a sword-fish, with one 
enormous " fin/' and the " sword " part curled up at the point 
like a miniature trunk ! A still more interesting " find " was 
made in the wall dividing the shrubbery from the church, near 
the west-end of the Norman portion. 

Built into the wall below the William Knight inscription were 
exposed to view two other stones. On the one, very roughly 
carved, is a bishop's mitre above a shield bearing a cross (plain), 
but the whole is much worn and defaced. The other, however, 
an inscribed stone, is still in excellent preservation. It is oblong, 
15 in. by 12, and the inscription, according to various experts to 
whom a rubbing of the stone has been submitted, runs thus : In 
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the centre the monogram " T. L. " ; above in old English characters 
" £au* tiJbi dhriflfte," Praise to Thee, Christ; below, initials 
and date, " 09 (1492) #." By careful research and comparison 
of dates and historic notices, the writer has ascertained (as far as 
it is possible at this distance of time and with no positive con- 
temporary record to ascertain anything) the monogram to be that 
of Thomas Langton, Bishop of Salisbury, 1483-94, and the initials 
those of William Burton, owner, or rather lessee, of Horton Court. 
Unfortunately the various histories are either hopelessly chaotic 
or altogether silent concerning this particular epoch in the 
existence of the manor ; so that from the death of Sir Walter de 
la Pole , husband of Elizabeth, heiress of the Bradstones, in 1434, 
until the appointment of Knight to the Prebend in 1517, all we 
really know is that during 3ome part of the time the family of 
Burton held the manor, Atkyns stating (unfortunately without 
date) that " Thomas Burton and William, his son, levied a fine of 
Horton to the use of Thomas, son of William, in special tail> 
Whether the said Thomas had a son, William, who re-built part 
of the mansion in 1493, and whether the stone now once more 
brought to light was a dedication stone, inscribed, in addition to 
the initials of the builder, with the monogram of the then Bishop 
of Salisbury, cannot, of course, be positively asserted, but the pro- 
babilities are strongly in favour of its being so ; especially as no 
other initials or monogram corresponding to those on the stone 
are to be found among Prebendaries, Bishops, or lessees during 
the whole of the 15th century. 

The three stones have evidently been brought from various 
parts of the mansion, very possibly during the Paston alterations, 
and built into their present position in the garden wall, where a 
thick growth of shrubs has hitherto concealed them from view. 

A reproduction of the inscribed stone from an accurate rubbing 
will be given in "Some Ancient English Homes," an illustrated 
volume, by the present writer, on some of the more interesting of 
the old country houses of Gloucestershire, &c., which is about to 
be published by Mr. T. Fisher Unwin, London. 
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f lib's Court Umis*, Bristol 

Bt JOHN E. PRITCHARD, 
(Read 18th October, 1894.) 

On the 17th of February last I had the pleasure of directing 
the attention of some eight or nine members of this Club to an old 
house situate at Barton Hill, and commonly called " Queen Anne's 
House." Though by local custom, for some forty years, it appears 
to have borne this name, I think I shall be able to prove that it is 
quite fictitious, and, further, that the name at the head of this 
paper is the correct title. 

I had well known this interesting specimen of domestic 
architecture for many years, but it was the somewhat sudden 
information as to immediate destruction that necessitated a short 
notice summons from our Hon. Secretary to inspect forthwith, and 
the only regret was that a full muster of the Club did not appear 
feasible. The demolition commenced soon after our visit, and now 
not a vestige remains in situ. 

The earliest and only reference to this house appears to be in 
* Bristol, Past and Present," 1 wherein Mr, Nicholls, writing circa 
1882, says: — "Doomed to speedy demolition, but at present 
standing in an advanced stage of decay, is an old mansion on Barton 
Hill, which belonged to the father of Sir John Hawkins, the Mayor 
at the time of (Queen) Anne's visit ; it bears the date on the ivy-clad 
doorway of 1658, and on the mantelpiece of the chief room are the 
initials T . H E# Tradition avers that this is Queen Anne's house, 
and as it lies but a little way out of the direct route from Bath by 
which her Majesty travelled, it is reasonable enough to suppose that 
after her dusty ride from that city she did halt here to rest awhile, 
and that this is the spot where the citizens met her and conducted 
her to the civic reception and public entry at Lawford's Gate." 

Now, the visit of the Queen to Bristol took place on the 3rd of 
September, 1702, and the royal party, forming a cavalcade of 

1 Vol. iii., p. 165. 
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thirteen coaches, each with six horses, set out from Bath on the 
morning of that day. Referring to this occasion, Mr. Latimer 1 
records that "the only practicable coach-road between the two 
cities was on the north bank of the Avon ; but as the portion 
between Bath and Kelston was then founderous, while the narrow 
track by Keynsham was in a still worse condition, the carriages 
proceeded as far as Newton St. Loe, forded the river at Swinford, 
and then traversed the usual course through Kingswood." 

Taking into consideration the condition of the country at that 
time, and particularly noting the length of the procession, it seems 
highly improbable that the Queen deviated from the main road, 
especially when her destination had been so nearly reached ; for as 
the house stands, at a point towards the river, nearly half a mile 
off the high road, and, as in the early part of the eighteenth 
century even the main roads were well nigh impassable, it seems 
absurd to imagine the visit to this spot ever took place. 

Further, I consider that Mr. Latimer, 2 in referring to this 
legendary visit, is quite correct in assuming that " such an 
incident, had it occurred, would scarcely have been omitted in the 
chronicles of the day," especially as many of the most trivial 
details regarding the event have been recorded. 

Mr. Nicholls makes a further statement which it may be 
interesting to investigate. He says the " old mansion belonged to 
the father of Sir John Hawkins" and " on the mantelpiece of the 
chief room are the initials T H E " This statement is evidently 
bound up with the tradition : I can find no document to support 
that ownership, and it is necessary that I should give somewhat 
lengthy details to disprove it, and at the same time confirm the 
real identity of the property. 

On the 1 5th July, 1869, a small estate situate at Barton Hill 
comprising house and land, in all about 6| acres, was purchased at 
auction by Mr. Joseph D. Weston (now Sir J. D. Weston, M.P.), 
the first portion being described in the printed particulars of sale 
as " a large dwelling house known as ' Queen Anne's House,' a 
Pottery with dwelling-house, and valuable parcel oi' building land, 
&c, " the house and land being " in the occupation of Mr. Enoch 
Goodrope." 

1 Annals of Bristol, Eighteenth Century, p. 44. 
1 Ibid., p. 4«. 
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By the kind permission of Sir Joseph Weston I have been 
allowed to examine the documents relating to this property. The 
earliest deeds are, unfortunately, rather over a century later than 
the date of the house, but the first document, dated 18th Novem- 
ber, 1765, an Award by Mr. John Prickett, Perukemaker (the 
Umpire) in the matter of divers differences and controversies, 
between John and William Millsum, fully describes the property 
as €t a capital messuage or Manor House, now used as two tene- 
ments, commonly called or known by the name of TiUy's Court 
House. 

In each succeeding legal document the same name id retained 
(though spelt in divers ways : — Tyllies, Tilley's, Tillies), and even 
as late as the 2nd December, 1868, the house is designated <( Tilly's 
Court House " in a conveyance upon trust for sale. 

From about 1820 to 1852 this old house, being then in a very 
dilapidated condition, was void, though the large upper room was 
sometimes utilized for a Sunday school. In the latter year, 
namely, in 1852, Mr. Groodrope first rented Tilly's Court House, 
with its bams, yards, and the adjoining land, and his family 
occupied the premises up to the last. Now, it certainly appears 
strange that a house which must have been long known, locally, by 
the old name of Tilly's Court, should assume, so recently as the 
middle of the present century, another name. The result of careful 
enquiry, however, leads me to suggest that after the house and 
premises had remained empty for over thirty years, it is not unlikely 
that the name had in a measure died out; and, further, in support 
of this theory, Goodrope's daughter, Mrs. Porter, who lived there 
up to the last, informed me that it was her father who gave the 
name of Queen Anne's House to the place soon after he came there, 
"because the house had no name, and they found it so awkward ; you 
see the house was quite like what they call Queen Anne houses." 
Mrs. Porter further added that she " had been told by several old 
people since that Tilly's Court was the real name, but they never 
altered the name again.'' 

These facts clearly prove the origin of this fable, and, further, 
dismiss the remotest idea of the Queen having visited the place. 

I have already referred to the ownership of the mansion, as 
indicated in " Bristol, Past and Present." Mr. Nicholls assumed 
that the initials T. H. on the chimney piece stood for Thomas 

L 
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Hawkins, he being father to John Hawkins, who was Mayor at the 
time of the royal visit. 

Now, it is interesting to record that during the progress of Mr. 
Latimer's examination of the various Bristol deeds and papers at 
the Museum Library, quite recently, he has come across several 
documents which exactly bear upon this point, and afford most 
valuable information. These extracts are here copied in order: — 
(a) 1663. March 18. By indenture of this date between 
Thomas Harris, of Bristol, Brewer, and Mary Cox, of 
Bristol, Spinster, of the one part, and Thomas Day, of 
Bristol, Sopemaker, of the other part, the former parties 
conveyed to the latter for £1,375, "All that capital 
messuage, tenement, or farme, called or known by the 
name of Tillys's Court, with the garden, &c, thereunto 
belonging, heretofore in the holding of John Wickham, 
gent., and now or late of the said Thomas Harris, his 
assignee or assignees. And another messuage with two 
gardens and orchards, and various closes of land in the 
hundred of Barton Regis .... and are or sometimes were 
parcel of or belonging unto the mannour of Tilly e's Court" 
(6) Alderman Sir Thomas Day, by his will dated 10th Sep- 
tember, 1708 (proved 1710), bequeathed Tilly's Court, 
Barton Hundred, and also houses at Barton Hill, to bis 
son Thomas for life, and to Thomas' sons in taiL In 
default of issue (Thomas died a bachelor) the above estate 
to go, half to testator's daughter Mary Gleeson, and half 
to her sister Ann Blackwell. 
(c) " My Lady Day, widow of Sir Thomas Day, died at Tilly's 
Court, her country seat, near Bristol, May 15th, 1722, in 
the 87th year of her age, and was buried at St. Thomas's 
Church 1 by [near] her husband." — (Taken from * notes " 
on the Day family by a person calling Sir Thomas " my 
grandfather on my mother's side," probably a son of the 
John Blackwell who married Ann Day in 1 687.) 

1 The " ledger " stone in the South-eastern porch of St Thomas's Church, Bristol, 
reads as follows : — " S r . Tho. Day, Kn*., sometime member of Parliament, twice 
Mayor and eldest Alderman of this city. He died 17th of December, 1709, aged 81 
years. Also Dame Ann, his wife, daughter of Cap n . Roger Richards. She died 15th 
of May, 1722, aged 86 yean." 
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So that Section u A n clearly points to the fact that Thomas Harris, 
and not Thomas Hawkins, was the builder of the mansion ; that it 
was sold to Sir Thomas Day in 1663, and eventually came into his 
son's possession on the death of Lady Day in 1722. Evidently the 
Hawkins' family never lived there. 

Underneath the initials and date on the chimney-piece, in the 
chief room of the mansion, were the brewers' arms, and this 
exactly coincides with the fact that Thomas Harris, the builder of 
the house in 1658, was, also, a brewer. 1 

Here, again, I beg to submit we have ample proof that no such 
visit as that suggested by Mr. Nicholls, and which must surely be 
regarded as a myth, could have taken place, on the ground that the 
mansion was the country seat of the Mayor's (Hawkins) family, 
and as we know that the Queen dined in State at Sir Thomas 
Day's great house at Bristol Bridge End this must be accepted as 
a further reason that no visit war ever made to this country seat 

DESCRIPTION OF THE HOUSE. 2 

This old house stood on Barton Hill, in the parish of Saint 
Philip, about mid-way between the Bath road on the Gloucester- 
shire side of the Avon, and the said river. 

1 The arms of the Brewers' Company may still be seen on the front of an old 
house in Mary-lc-Port street and on another at the top of the Pithay, the blazoning 
being Gules on a Chevron Arg. between three pairs of barley garbs in Saltire Or, 
three tuns sable hooped of the third. Since the above paper was written, Mr. 
Latimer has informed me of another deed in the Museum collection referring to this 
Thomas Harris. The instrument in question is dated the 15th September, 1656, and 
is the settlement made by Alderman Henry Gibbe on the marriage of his eldest son 
William, who had migrated to Southwark, to Sarah, daughter of Roger Clissold, 
vintner, Bristol, deceased. The bride bringing a portion of £800. Alderman Gibbe 
settled on the young couple three houses in Christ Church Parish, Wine Street* 
occupied by Phillipp Staynred, Dorothy Child, and Thomas Harris, brewer. Two of 
the houses fronted Wine Street, and the other, " sometimes used as a brewhouae," 
stood behind them ; and the premises are stated to adjoin Aid. Gibb's dwelling house 
and Tower lane, which entered Wine street at the top of the Pithay. Bristolians are 
aware that at the entrance of the Pithay still stands a house undoubtedly built about 
the time of the Commonwealth, and bearing the arms of the Brewers' Company on its 
front. It is therefore far from improbable that Thomas Harris, living in the 
adjoining property, erected this old house and adopted the same decoration that he is 
shown to have set up at Tilly's Court. 

* The illustrations are taken from blocks kindly lent by Mr. Walter Reid, the 
proprietor of the Western Da&y Prm. 
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It was apparently built in 1658 though in one of the earliest 
maps 1 of this district, dated 1610, "Fyll/s Court," evidently 
Tylly's Court, is clearly marked at the spot where the old houBe 
stood, so that an earlier structure undoubtedly existed. 

This old mansion was of no considerable size and may simply 
be regarded as a good example of a residence of the middle of the 
seventeenth century. 

The house was stone-built. It faced due south, and was 
approached from the road by a garden entrance, doubtless of later 
date. 

The windows throughout were all square-headed and divided 
into various lights by mullions and transoms, and until recently 
were filled with leaded diamond panes. 

The roof, surmounted by one gable, must at an earlier period 
have had a second. The building having been altered on the 
eastern side, and probably a third of the original structure 
detached. 

The dwelling was entered through a porch with moulded Tudor 
head surmounted by two panels, the upper one bearing Ann : 
Dom: T( Ha £ . 1658, and the lower one containing lozenge orna- 
ments and Tudor roses. Oak panelling and side seats occupied 
the recesses and there was a room over. 

The door, divided into sixteen panels, opened into the main 
passage, which had also a back entrance. 

The dining hall was on the left, and contained a carved stone 
chimney piece, the frieze ornamented with lozenge ornaments, and 
Tudor roses. This room was lighted by a four light transomed and 
mullioned window on the north and south sides, and two smaller 
windows were blocked up. The ceiling had a heavy moulded 
border, with a quaint device at each corner. On the west side a 
doorway led to the garden, and from the south east corner of this 
room a massive wood staircase led to the upper floor. 

The chief guest chamber, directly over the dining hall, was a 
handsome apartment, measuring 26 feet long and 21 feet wide. It 
was lighted by a five light transomed and mullioned window on the 
north and south sides, and a smaller one on the west. A carved 
stone chimney piece of fine proportions stood on the west side; 

1 The original is in the possession of the " Chester-Master " family of Knowle 
Park and Cirencester Abbey. 
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above the mouldings of the opening were two panels representing 
quaint heads, mermaids, and winged sphinxes, divided by two 
shields, the upper one bearing the letteis and date ; — H « 

*1658 

and the lower one the Brewers' arms; the whole surmounted by a 
moulded dentilled pediment, supported by lion brackets. The 
ceiling of this apartment, though much dilapidated, bore traces of 
choice designs in its three compartments: all were of exquisite 
moulding; female busts, the pomegranate ornament and floral 
devices showing out distinctly. 

On the next floor were two bedchambers, each having a moulded 
fireplace and mullioned windows, and above these rooms was an 
attic. 

A portion of the original building, comprising kitchens and 
other domestic offices, with further bedchambers, was cut off at an 
earlier period, and converted into the small house which stood 
against the part I have fully described. Beyond, on the eastern 
side, were the stables, barns, and outhouses, and early in this 
century some of these structures were used in connection with a 
Pottery, carried on firstly by James Duffett, and finally by A. 
Niblett. These works were discontinued about ten years ago. 

It is said that a dove-cote once stood in the garden, on the west 
side of the mansion. 

The Bristol School Board having purchased the site for the 
erection of new schools, this interesting old house was demolished in 
the month of May, but happily Sir Joseph D. Weston preserved the 
two porches, both the chimney pieces, and portions of the ceiling, 
and it has been arranged to incorporate in the schools, now being 
erected under the supervision of Mr. F. Bligh Bond, of this city, 
such of the features as are deemed of sufficient merit 

In the course of the demolition of the old house and the 
digging of foundations for the new schools the following coins, 
okens, &c, have been found, viz. : — 

Roman, third brass ; OBV : Head of Constantine, and " Urbs 
Roma." 

rev : Figures of Romulus and Remus and the wolf ; 
in exergue, R. P. 

Brazil, copper: Josephus, 1774. 

France, copper; Louis XVI. Two sous, 1792. 
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ENGLAND. Charles II., farthing; William and Mary, half- 
penny; George III, penny, 1797; half-pennies^ 1773, 
1793, 1806, 1807. 

George IV. farthings, 1821, 1823, 1829, and various 
others. 

Bristol Farthings (four), 1660, 1662, 1670. 

Bath Penny Token, 1811. 

3d (brass) Refreshment Ticket, or Check, u Parthenon Rooms.'' 

4d ditto ditto G. H. Co. B. 

Medalet : to commemorate death of Queen Charlotte, Nov. 17, 
1818. 

Weight of a Guinea, temp. George III. 

Several Cromwellian Pipe bowls. 

Curious old Table Knife. 



Itoceefthtgs of tlje Gtob. 

1893-94. 



EXCUBSION TO TAUNTON, CASTLE NEEOOHE AND 
WHITE8TAUNTON. 

On Saturday, September 23rd, 1893, the third excursion of the 
year took place ana -was well attended. Leaving Bristol by the 
9.8 train for Taunton, the remains of the Castle and the interesting 
contents of the County Museum were inspected under the guidance 
of the Curator, Mr. William Bidgood. After a glance at the beautiful 
" restored" tower of St. Mary's Church, the members proceeded in 
carriages to Castle Neroohe Camp, from the higher portions of which 
magnificent views of the surrounding country were obtained, though 
the sea coast and some of the distant hills were hidden in cloud. Mr. 
Bidgood and the Secretary said a few words about the Camp, pointing 
out from the top of "The Beacon " the various lines and ditches by 
which it was defended. The name "Neroche" was probably derived 
from the Celtic rhae, a ridge ; the modern local name " Castle Bach " 
does not differ greatly from old forms of the name "Castrum de 
Baehish " (t. Henry HI.) and " forestae de Nerachist " (t. Edward L) 1 
The Camp was described by the Bev. F. Warre, in the " Proceedings of 
the Somersetshire Archaeological Society " (vol. v. ii. pp. 29-48) with a 
ground plan. It is doubtless, of British origin, but it was used by 
the Bonians, and probably by all the races who have occupied the^ 
! neighbourhood, from Neolithic times downwards, whenever there was 
1 fighting going on. Luncheon having been taken, picnic fashion,' 
under the trees, the carriages were again mounted, and a pleasant 
drive of about three-quarters of an hour brought the party to the 
fine old mansion of fifteenth and sixteenth century date "White- 
staunton Manor," where they were most kindly and hospitably re- 
ceived by the owner, Mr. Charles I. Eltou, Q.O., F.S.A., and Mrs. 
Elton. After a glance at the older portions of tho building Mr. 
Elton led the way to the remains of a Boman Villa, which he had 
excavated in his grounds, and gave a most interesting account of the 
Villa and of the remains of its former owners which had been found 
during the excavations. He then led the way to a more recent 
discovery, not yet fully excavated, but which is supposed to be a 
"Holy well" and Chapel dedicated to the goddess of the spring, 
possibly the Celtic goddess Tan or Than, many of whose wells still 
remain in Britain and France re-dedicated to *U. Ann, the mother of 

1 See paper by the Bev. W. A. Jones, Som. ArM. Soc, voL v, ii, p. 81. 
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the Blessed Virgin. Returning to the house, a fine collection of 
prehistoric remains, consisting of palaeolithic and neolithic stone 
implements, bronze and iron arrow-heads, &c., was examined, and 
a brief but most interesting account was given of them by Professor 
Boyd Dawkins at Mr. Elton's request. He said the chief interest of 
the collection was that it contained good specimens of the works of 
man almost from the very earliest period, and was especially rich in 
splendid examples of paleolithic implements found in the neighbour- 
hood, and made of the local "chert," some of which were amongst 
the finest and best preserved of these very ancient examples of 
British art. There were also, for comparison, good specimens from 
America, New Zealand, and other parts of the world. 

Tea having been partaken of, Mr. F. J. Fry, on behalf of the Club, 

Eroposed a most hearty vote of thanks to Mr. and Mrs. Elton for their 
ospitable reception, and also to Mr. Elton and Professor Boyd 
Dawkins for their instructive addresses. Mr. Elton, in reply, said 
there still remained one thing to be done before parting, and he then 
produced a fine old silver " Peg-tankard," which, having been duly 
filled with champagne, was handed round, each member of the party 
being requested to " drink a peg." This ancient custom having been 
duly honoured, the carriages were again mounted, and Taunton was 
reached in time for the party to return to Bristol by the 6.26 train. 



MEETING, OCTOBER 23rd, 1893. 
Sib John Maclean, F.S.A., Vicx-Pbesedeztt, nr Tins Chair. 

Before commencing the business of the meeting the Chairman 
feelingly alluded to the £reat loss the Club had sustained through the 
loss of the President, Bishop Clifford, and of Mr. John Taylor, both 
original members of the Club, who would be much missed. The 
Secretary (Mr. Hudd) briefly reported the three excursions which had 
taken place during the summer, to the neighbourhood of Weston-super- 
Mare, Bath, and Taunton, all of which have been recorded in the 
Proceedings. Letters were read from the Mayor of Bristol (Mr, W. E. 
Barker, J.P.), and from other members who were unable to be present, 
and from the Secretary of the British Beoord Society, asking the 
assistance of the members in the preparing for publication dt certain 
Bristol Records, &c., by that Bociety. 

Sir John Maclean, F.S.A., read a paper on " Merchants' Marks,*' 
which is printed in the present number of the Proceedings, pp. 1-4. 
The Secretary showed some illustrations of Bristol Merchants' Marks, 
including severalnot previously recorded, and promised to prepare a 
paper on the subject for a future meeting, including those on seals 
attached to ancient documents. 

Mr. "Robert Hall Warren read a paper on "The Ecclesiastical 
Seals of Bristol," and exhibited sulphur casts of most of those 
included in the British Museum collection. This paper is printed 
at pp. 5-15. 

Mr. Frederic Ellis read some notes on " Roman remains recently 
found at Bristol, at Sea Mills, Gloucestershire, and near Whitchurch, 
and exhibited a considerable collection of fragments of pottery, 
including Samian ware, coins, bronze and iron objects, tesserae, 
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animal remains (bos longifrons, &c.), which had been unearthed 
during the extension of the Sea Mills Railway platform in April, 
1893. Mr. Ellis expressed an opinion that the Roman remains 
hitherto found on this site did not indicate anything more than an 
extensive Roman villa, but hoped the Club would obtain permission 
to make further excavations. Mr. Alfred T. Martin, F.S.A., thought 
there was evidence from what had already been found there that 
there was a Roman settlement at Sea Mills, and that it was probably 
the Abone of the Antonine Itinerary. He also called attention to 
the fact of Roman remains having been found on the bank of the 
river opposite the railway station, and in other plaoes at a consider- 
able distance from the spot at which Mr. Ellis's collection was 
obtained. Mr. Alfred Budd, F.S.A., said he also had found un- 
doubted Roman remains, pottery, &c., on the western bank of the 
Trym, and had been told that many coins and other objects discovered 
there were in a local collection. Mr. J. E. Pritchard called attention 
to the account of the Roman remains at Sea Mills, with illustrations, 
plans, Ac, published in 1801 by Mr. G. W. Manby, in his little work 
called "Fugitive Sketches of Clifton." Mr. Ellis's paper is printed 
at pp, 16-21. 



MEETING, NOVEMBER 20th, 1893. 
Col. J. R. Bramble, F.S.A., Vice President, in the Chaie. 

The meeting took place at the house of the Secretary, 94, Pembroke 
Road, Clifton. Letters were read from several members unable to 
attend, and one from the Mayor of Bristol, Mr. R. H. Symes, thanking 
the Club for his election as an Honorary Member. 

Mrs. Bagnall-Oakeleviead an interesting paper on " Early Christian 
Settlements in Ireland/' illustrated by plans and drawings made by 
the Rev. William Bagnall-Oakeley and herself during a recent tour 
in Ireland, including views of Bee Hive buildings at Dingle, St. 
Monochan's Oratory, and Cell, the Oratory of GaTlerus, the Holed 
Stone at Cong, Lady Church, Glendalough, Round Tower, Devenish, 
House of St. Columba, Kells, Clonf ert Cathedral, west door ; ground- 
plan of Celtic monastery at Innis Murry, and several photographs. 
On the conclusion of Mrs. Oakeley's paper, an abstract of whicn is 
printed at pp. 22-24, several members took part in a discussion of some 
of the interesting points raised. The Chairman (Col. Bramble) called 
attention to similar structures in Cornwall, said to have been built by 
Irish missionaries, especially the little Oratory of St. Madron, near 
Penzance, and the long lost church of St. Piran. 

The Secretary said that Mrs. Oakeley's drawings and plans remin- 
ded him of some of the very early Coptic dairs in Egypt, from which 
some thought Ireland received its Christianity. The shape of these 
Irish buildings with their bee-hive roofs and surrounding walls 
resembled the ancient Coptic domed churches and monasteries of 
Egypt, several of which Mr. Hudd had visited, and it was not 
improbable that on the advent of the pagan Romans on the Nile the 
Christians fled for safety to the West, and found a secure refuge in 
Ireland, a country which was never captured by the Romans. 

M 
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A paper on " The Leper Hospital of St. Lawrence, Bristol/' was 
read by the Bey. Charles S. Taylor, which is printed at pp. 25-34. 
The Bristol historians give little information as to the history of this 
foundation, and of its buildings no trace remains, even its exact site 
beins; uncertain. Mr. E. Hall Warren. Mr. Pope, and other members 
having made a few remarks, votes of thanks were passed to Mr. and 
Mrs. Oakeley and to Mr. Taylor for their interesting papers. 

It was decided, on account of the Bmall number of members attend- 
ing on the last occasion, that there should be no Club dinner at the 
next Annual Meeting. 



TENTH ANNUAL MEETING. 

Januabt 10th, 1894. 

Mr. Forsteb M. Alleyne, M.A., How. Treasurer, in the Chair 

The Club being without a President, and neither of the Vice- 
Presidents being able to attend the meeting, the Treasurer was 
requested to preside. Tne Hon. Secretary having read the minutes 
of the previous annual meeting, a brief statement as to the financial 
position of the Club, which was most satisfactory, was read by the 
Treasurer. The Secretary reported that though they had to deplore 
the loss of their President, Bishop Clifford, and of another of their 
founder*, Mr. John Taylor, both of whom had died during the year, 
the Club had been prospering since the last annual meeting, six 
meetings having been held which had been well attended. Several 
additions had been made to the Library from various Societies in 
Correspondence, and a volume on "Llantwit Major" had been pre- 
sented by the author, Dr. A. C. Fryer, a member of the Club. 

Mr, Alfred T. Martin, F.S.A., gave a brief report of the "Tablet 
Committee " ; memorial tablets to Sebastian Cabot and to Chatterton 
were in hand, and would have been erected some time ago but for 
unforseen delays on the part of the Municipal and Parochial 
authorities. 

The election of Officers and Committee for the year 1894 then 
took place, the following being the result: — President, Lieut-Col. 
James R. Bramble, F.S.A. ; Vice-President*, Sir John Maclean, F.S.A., 
and Mr. TV. R. Barker; Treasurer, Mr. Forster M. Alleyne, M.A. ; 
Secretary, Mr. Alfred E. Hudd, F.8.A. ; Committee, Messrs. J. 
Latimer, A. T. Martin, F.S.A., A. C. Pass, T. 8. Pope, J. E. Pritchard, 
and Robert Hall Warren, F.S.A. 

The new President, Col. Bramble, then took the chair, and 
thanked the members for the honour they had done him in electing 
him to succeed their lamented friend, the late Bishop Clifford, who 
from the first foundation of the Club had taken so warm an interest 
in their work. He would endeavour to follow his excellent example, 
and in every way in his power would do his best to promote the 
objects and interests of the Club. 

Mr. A. T. Martin, F.8.A., exhibited a collection of Roman 
remains, photographs, plans, &c, in illustration of a paper on 
Caerwent, with which he favoured the Club. The paper is printed 
at pp.* 44-65. Mr. Milvertou Drake sent drawings and plans of the 
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recently discovered Roman house which he had found a few feet 
below the surface on digging for the foundations of some cottages 
he was erecting at Gaerwent for Mr. John Lysaght, as described in 
Mr. Martin's paper. (See Plate IV.) 

Mr. J. F. Perry exhibited the brass matrix of the seal of the 
Hospital of St. John, Keynsham, Somerset, now belonging to his friend 
Mrs. Hassall, of Paignton, Devon, respecting which Mr. Robert Hall 
Warren made some remarks. The seal is a pointed oval 2£ in. by 
1} in., and bears in a canopied niche a figure of St. John holding 
with his right hand a lamb resting on a cushion at his left shoulder. 
In his left hand is an object resembling a bell. Inscription in black 
letter — Sioillv. dom. soi. Johis. baptistb. juxta. s.m. xvnnaishn. 
"Seal of the Hospital of St. John the Baptist, near St. Mary's, 
Keynsham." Mr. T. S. Pope said there were still some remains of 
the house of St. John at Keynsham, in the street not far from the 
site of St. Mary's Abbey. It is not mentioned in Collinson's " History 
of Somerset." Mr. Perry also exhibited a brass matrix belonging 
to the same lady, which she had purchased in a Monastery in Syria. 



EXCURSION TO CALDICOT, GAERWENT, CHEPSTOW, &c. 

The first excursion of the year, 1894, was made on Wednesday, 
May 16th, when a large party of members and friends under the 
guidance of the President and Secretary left Clifton by the 9.35 train, 
and on arrival at Severn Tunnel Junction proceeded in carriages to 
Caldicot, which was reached at eleven o'clock. The Castle was the 
first place visited, by the kind permission of the owner, Mr. Cobb, 
F.8.A., who contributed a paper on this interesting stronghold, 
which is printed at pp. 35-40. The earliest portion is the tower or 
keep, probably built by Humphrey de Bohun, Earl of Hereford, at 
the end of the twelfth century. The late Professor Freeman said of 
this castle : " In masonry and details it surpasses every military 
building Ihave seen, being fully equal to the best ecclesiastical work." 

The church of St. Mary was next inspected under the guidance 
of the Vicar, who said little was known of its early history 
beyond that its foundation dated from the end of the twelfth 
century : additions were made in the fifteenth century, and as 
late as 1859 the nave and chancel were partially rebuilt. The 
edifice boasts of a good square embattled tower of two stages, 
and a peal of eight bells, one being of pre-Heformation date, 
and dedicated to the patron saint. The President pointed out 
evidences of a " poreh-gallery " similar to that still remaining 
in the Church porch at Weston-in-Gordano, Somerset, and others 
of which traces are left in many churches near Bristol. The drive 
was continued to Oaerwent, which was reached soon after noon, 
where the visitors were met by the Vicar (the Eev. T. D. Jones), who 
led them to the church, dedicated to St. Stephen, and with regard to 
which he said : — 

<c We cannot give the precise date when the first church of Caer- 
went was founded ; but there is every reason to suppose that it was 
founded generations before L lan d a ff , or St. David's, or St. Asaph, or 
Bangor, and that there has been a continuity of Christian worship 
here from the earliest timeB to pur own day. The fabric of the 
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present church dates from the thirteenth century. The nave is built of 
large blocks of hewn stone, the remains, probably, of some previous 
Roman building. The churchyard is full of old Roman walls ; and 
fragments of Roman pottery are frequently dug up when opening 
graves. A Roman pavement was discovered a few days ago, at a 
depth of five feet, apparently running under the south wall of the 
chancel." 

The Vicar pointed out the unique flat-headed arches on the south, 
of the chancel — probably, as Col. Bramble suggested, having at one 
time connected an aisle — and the remarkable buttresses on the same 
side, these latter undoubtedly being relics of two chapels. 

The party was next committed to the care of Mr. A. T. Martin, 
who, from a position in the churchyard, explained the origin of the 
Roman fortress and city, the " Venta-Silurum " of Antonine's Itine- 
rary, and the first station of the noted " Second Legion ; " and after- 
wards, with some of the members, made a survey of the existing' 
walls, which on the south side are still over twenty feet high. 
Some of the party inspected a collection of coins and pottery, 
found in the district, now in the possession of Mrs. Till. 

By kind permission of the Vicar, luncheon was served in the new 
schoolroom, after which the drive was continued to " St. Pierre, 1 ' the 
ancient mansion of the Lewis family, which was visited by the kin I 
sanction of Mr. Campbell Cory. In that gentleman's absence, the 
members were received by Mrs. Cory in the fine fifteenth century 
embattled Gateway, and refreshed by " afternoon tea " in the Hall, 
through the hospitality of that lady. Leaving St. Pierre and crossing' 
the fields (about half-a-mile distant), the interesting old house known 
as "Moyne's Court" was reached. This is now the residence of 
Mrs, Lewis, who graciously granted an inspection. The house, 
approached by a fifteenth century gateway, bears date 1609, and was 
doubtless the work of Francis Godwin, Bishop of Llandaff, though 
portions are much earlier. Three remarkably fine old tapestries 
embellish the walls of the drawing-room. 

The walk was continued to Matheme, and the remarkable Church 
there visited under the direction of the vicar (the Rev. Watkin 
Davies), who read the following notes : — 

"This is one of the most ancient, interesting, and remarkable 
ohurchod in the diocese of Llandaff : it consists of a stately, massive 
western tower, with nave and north and south aisles, under compass 
roofs, with south porch, and a lengthy, well-developed chancel. 
Originally, it was an early thirteenth century building, to which 
period the arcades of four bays still belong, as well as the chancel, 
though later interpolations have been since inserted. The tower and 
aisles have been entirely remodelled and rebuilt in the fifteenth 
century, in good style. 

"The spot on which the church stands is noted as the burial- 
place of St. Tewdric, the hermit King of Glamorgan. Dr. Francis 
Godwin, who lived at Mathern, and was Buhop of Llandaff from 
1601 to 1617, in his account of the See of Llandaff writes as follows 
of this king : — ' The manor of. Mathern, where there is now a palace, 
was given to the Bishops of Llandaff by Maurice, King of Glamorgan, 
about the year 560, on the following occasion. His father, St. 
Theodric, as he is usually called, having resigned his crown to his 
son, embraced the life of a hermit. The Saxons invading the 
country, Theodric was reluctantly called from his hermitage to take 
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the command of the field. He defeated them near Tintern, upon the 
Wye. Being mortally wounded in the engagement, he precipitated 
his return that he might die among his friends, and desired his son 
to erect a church and hury him on the spot where he breathed his 
last He had scarcely proceeded five miles when he expired, at a 
place near the conflux of the Wye and the Severn ; hence, according 
to his desire, a small chapel being erected, his body was placed in a 
stone coffin. As I was giving orders to repair this coffin, which was 
either broken by chance, or decayed by age, I discovered his bones, 
not in the smallest degree changed, though after a period of a thou- 
sand years, the skull retaining the aperture of a large wound, which 
appeared as if it had been recently inflicted. Maurice gave the 
contiguous estate to the Church, and assigned to the place the name 
of Merthyr Tewdrio, or the Martyrdom of Theodorick, who, because 
he perished in battle against the enemies of the Christian name, is 
esteemed a martyr." 

On a plain tablet in the chancel is the following inscription : — 
"Here lyeth entomb'd the body of Theodorick, King of Morganuck, 
or Glamorgan, commonly called St. Theudriok, and accounted a 
martyr, because he was slain in a battle against the Saxons, being 
then Pagans, and in defence of the Christian religion. The battle 
was fought at Tintern, where he obtained a great victory. He died 
here, being on his way homeward, three days after the battle, having 
taken order with Maurice, his son, who succeeded him in the kingdom, 
that in the same place he should happen to decease, a church should 
be built and his body buried in ye same, which was accordingly per- 
formed in the year 600." 

The Bishops of Llandaff resided here from 1406 to 1706; the 
palace was built (according to Godwin) by two different Bishops. 
The tower, porch, and other parts to the north and north-east were 
constructed by John De La Zouch, a monk of the Order of Minorites, 
who was consecrated in 1408. Miles Salley, who was promoted to 
the See in 1504, erected the ohapel, hall, kitchen, and a djo ining 
apartments. The last Bishop who lived at the Palace was William 
Beaw, who died in 1706. 

In the church are buried the following Bishops, viz., Miles Salley, 
1504 to 1516 ; Anthony Kitchin, 1545 to 1566 ; Hugh Jones, 1567 to 
1574 : and William Blethin, 1575 to 1590. 

During the year 1881 the chancel was thoroughly restored at a 
cost of nearly £700, and upon excavating at the base of the north 
wall, under St. Tewdric's tablet, the stone coffin referred to by 
Bishop Godwin was found and carefully reburied at the completion 
of the work. Upon excavating the earth, a little to the east of the 
coffin, an earthen vessel or urn was also found. This is probably the 
urn in which were deposited the heart and bowels of Bishop Miles 
Salley, who directed in his will that his heart and bowels should be 
buried at Mathern, and his body in the Mayor's chapel, Bristol. l 

The church registers here are unusually interesting, and date as 
far back as 1565. 

Before regaining the carriages, which had made a detour, and 
were in waiting, a glance was given at the Palace of Matherne, the 

1 Bishop Salley was buried in Bristol, under a handsome monument in the chancel 
of St. Mark's, or " The Mayor's Chapel," which chancel he had rebuilt See Mr. W. 
R. Babksr'8 book on '* The Mayor's Chapel/' p. 163. The heart of the Bishop was 
buried at Mathers*, "at the High Altar, before St Theodorick." 
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old episcopal residence of the See of Llandaff, which still retains 
many traces of fifteenth century work. 

A drive of less than half-an-hour brought the members to 
Chepstow, which was reached by half oast five, and this allowed just 
sufficient margin of time for tea ana a hurried inspection of the 
splendid interior reparation of the church of St. Mary, under 
the guidance of the vicar, before leaving for Clifton by the last 
train. 



EXCURSION TO IRON ACTON, HORTON COURT, AND 
TATE HOUSE, GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 

On Tuesday, June 19th, the second excursion of the season took 
place. Leaving Bristol by the Midland train due at Tate at 1.15, 
carriages were there waiting, in which the members and their friends, 
under the direction of the President, proceeded to the interesting 
fifteenth century church of Iron Acton, where, in the unavoidable 
absence of the Rector, Mr. Hudd read some notes on the building 
and on the picturesque Churchyard Cross. The latter, which is well 
illustrated in Lyson's Antiquities of Gloucestershire and in Pooler's 
Gloucestershire Crosses f has generally been described as a "Preaching 
CrosB," but was more probably intended for the occasional exhibition 
of relics, &c, on certain great Church festivals. In the Church, the 
President made some remarks on the architecture and on the monu- 
mental effigies. Acton Court, the ancient residence of the Acton and 
Poyntz f amiles was then visited, a brief account of the building being 
read by Mr. Alderman Fox ; in former times it was a place of some 
importance and had been visited by many distinguished people, 
including King Henry VII., in 1486, and Queen Elizabeth, in 1575. 
It is now a farm house, the most interesting features remaining being 
the entrance gateway, the chapel, a curious little window built into 
the front porch, and the newel staircase of solid oak leading to the fine 
timber roof. 

From Acton a beautiful drive of about six miles brought the 
party to Horton Court, which, by kind permission of the owner, 
Admiral Sir F. W. Richards, K.O.B., they were allowed to inspect. 
From the lawn in front of the house Miss E. Hodges gave an interest- 
ing account of the house and manor, and of its former inhabitants, 
including Ulf, son of Harold, Robert de Todeni, Hubert de Rye, 
Ralph of Tork ; and Dr. William Knight, &c (t. Henry YHL), to 
whom she attributed the building of a considerable portion of the 
mansion, and the curious "Loggia" in the garden. The Norman 
portion, described by the late Mr. J. H. Parker as " a perfect Norman 
house," now forming the northern wing of the Court, is still in fairly 
perfect condition, though the interior has been divided into a number 
of rooms, including a chapel, by the Paston family. The account of 
Horton Court, by Miss Hodges, is printed at pp. , by kind per- 

mission of the author, whose work " Some Ancient Homes and their 
-~~7 ° ' Associations/' containing descriptions and illustrations of Horton and 
many other West Country mansions, will shortly be published. 1 

1 It is to be published by Mr. Fisher Unwin, London, the price to subscriber* 
being 10s. 6U The Secretary will be pleased to receive subscriber's names. 
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On the hill above the Court is a small Romano-British Camp, 
which time did not permit a visit to on the present occasion, the 
members driving direct from Horton to Tate House, Chipping Sodbury, 
where, after a refreshing cup of tea, they paid a brief visit to the 
splendid library of their host, Mr. Alderman Francis F. Fox, and in- 
spected some of his literary treasures. Many of these are of great 
value and interest to Bristol men, especially the original MSB. connected 
with the history of the ancient City and its neighbourhood, some of 
which have been printed in our Pi oceedingt, by kind permission of the 
owner. After thanking Mr. Fox and family for their kind reception 
of the Club, the members drove to Yate Station, whence they 
returned by train to Bristol. 
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archaeological jBotes, 1894. 

The very wet weather during the past year has much impeded 
archreo'ogical investigation, but some discoveries of an interesting 
nature have been made in the Bristol district which may be worth 
recording. 

On January 20th, a labourer, while cutting a hedge in afield called 
Twingrove, behind the Star Inn, at Tickenham, Somerset, found the 
remains of a human skeleton, which were examined by a local surgeon 
and pronounced to have belonged to a middle-aged person. Nothing 
was found to indicate the date of the remains, but the spot being close 
to Oadbury Camp it is probable that they were of Romano- British age. 

On March 22nd, some labourers excavating for a sewer on die site 
of a market-garden in the parish of St. George, near Bristol, found a 
number of human skeletons and portions of a leaden coffin, which 
were also probably of Roman date. 

On April 12th # two human skeletons, lying at full length, were 
found in the soil a few inches below the pavement in Fark Row, 
Bristol, during the construction of the proposed new road to Clifton. 
Some fragments of green glazed pottery found in the adjoining soil . 
point to a mediaeval date, possibly the remains of a couple of "the 
religious " of one of the neighbouring convents. 

In May last, on pulling down the " White Lion Inn," at the corner 
of Bridewell Street, Bristol, remains of an encaustic tiled pavement 
were found, which seem to have belonged to a square chapel in the 
cemetery of St. James' Priory, described by Wm. Wyrcestre. Mr- 
Warren, F.S.A., has since read a paper, which will be printed in 
our next number. 

During the summer some interesting Roman remains were dis- 
covered by Mr. Drake, at Caerwent, Mon., which are described and 
illustrated, ante pp. 44-55, by Mr. Martin. 

On July 20th, some human remains, coins, &c, were found in 
excavating near the Vicarage, at Cheddar, Somerset, for the founda- 
tions of a new parish room. 

In September, an interesting discovery was made in Stantonbury 
Camp, near Keynsham, Somerset, by Mr. F. Ellis, which throws some 
light on the date of its construction and habitation. An examination 
of a portion of the area of the Camp, which had been exposed to 
atmospheric influences by the removal of the turf, resulted in the 
discovery of many sherds of pottery, some fragments of animal bones 
which had apparently been subjected to the action of fire, and two 
flint chips. The pottery proved to be hand-made and agrees in 
character and ornament with that of the Bronze Age ; an examination 
of its composition shewed the presence of fragments of the spines of 
Echini, and other fossils, which prove it to have been made from the 
gritty clays of the Lower Lias, the prevailing rock of the district. The 
fragments of bone were too small to be readily identified, except a 
portion of the lower jaw of the pig, which contained two teeth, and 
belonged, possibly, to the wild boar. The flints are of the usual 
Neolithic type, and from their presence here we may assume that the 
Camp was made in the latter part of the Neolithic or the early part of 
the Bronze Age.— F.E. 
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Somerset. 



RECENTLY PRESENTED TO THE BRISTOL MUSEUM. 



By W. R. BARKER, J.P., Chairman of the 
Bristol Museum Committee. 



(Read October 18th, 1894.) 

The Bristol Museum has recently been enriched by the gift 
of a Bronze Collar, which is identified as belonging to the Late 
Celtic period, and I have the greatest pleasure in being able to 
exhibit it to the members of the Club on the present occasion. 
This valuable and interesting relic was presented to the Museum 
by Mr. E. W. Coathupe, who is now retiring from the position of 
Chief Constable of the City, which position he has faithfully 
occupied for many years, and it thus becomes a most acceptable 
memento of his long connection with our civic life. Previously, 
the Museum possessed only a plaster cast of the Collar, a similar 
cast being, I understand, placed in the British Museum. Mr. 
Coathupe has now generously exchanged the original for the cast, 
and is satisfied with knowing that the former will henceforth be 
carefully preserved in what is now our Municipal collection. 

Probably, soon after the Collar was discovered, under circum- 
stances which will be presently explained, an engraved inscription 
N 
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was placed around it to the following effect : — " Roman Torques 
found by Mr. C. L. Coathupe in the year 1837, in bis garden at 
Tower House, Wraxall, Somerset" 

In passing I would explain that Mr. C. L. Coathupe was the 
father of Mr. E. W. Coathupe, from whom the Museum has received 
the gift, and that " Tower House " is now better known by its 
ancient name " Birdcombe Court." 

The engraved inscription would seem to require some explana- 
tion as regards the origin of the specimen, and other authorities 
are no doubt more strictly accurate in describing it as a Collar 
or Neck Ornament of the Late Celtic period. The designation 
" Roman Torques," if at all allowable in the present instance, must 
be accepted with a very wide application, and must leave us at 
liberty to realise the fact that, strictly speaking, this is not a Torque, 
and that the period to which it belongs is pre-Roman. The mast 
cursory observation enables us to realise the difference between 
the ordinary funicular Roman Torque, which is graceful, easily 
adjusted, and weighs from 2£ ozs. to 8 ozs., and the specimen now 
under consideration, which is very massive and in other respects 
altogether different, and which contains no less than 3 lbs. 10 ozs. 
of solid metal. 

On referring to the various descriptions and figures of Bronze 
Collars found in different parts of the country, it will be seen that 
there is no specimen corresponding with this Wraxall Collar, 
either in general character or detail. The nearest approach to it 
exists in the case of a Collar found at Lochar Moss, Dumfriesshire, 
which is noted and figured in Arckc&ologia, vol. xxxiv, p. 86. In this 
case, however, about two-thirds of the circle is in the beaded form. 
The remaining third is solid metal ornamented with scroll-work, 
not unlike that on the Wraxall Collar, but more simple in design. 
There is also given in Professor Boyd Diwkins' " Early Man in 
Britain" chapter xii., the figure of a solid bronze Head-Ring, 
found at Stitchel, in Roxburghshire, upon which a modification of 
the same flowing ornament is introduced. 

Some interesting particulars respecting the Wraxall Collar are 
given in vol. xxx. of Archceologia. It is there recorded that on 
the 3rd of Feb., 1842, the late Canon Ellacombe exhibited a cast 
of this Collar, accompanied by a letter to Sir Henry Ellis, in which 
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he gave the following account of the circumstances under which 
the original was found, derived no doubt from enquiry at the 
time— "The original was found about three years ago in the 
parish of Wraxall, Somerset, on the premises of Jlr. Coathupe, 
about fifty yards North of his residence (Tower House) about a 
foot under the surface of the grass, and within an inch or two 
of the rock which there crops out. No other relic of antiquity was 
found near it, but in the neighbourhood there are several vestiges 
of Roman earthworks. Mr. Coathupe, who made the cast, has 
analysed the alloy of which the original is composed. Copper 
predominates in it, the other metal being either lead, artimony or 
zinc The original has every appearance of having been adorned 
with precious stones." 

The material from which this analysis was made was probably 
taken from a small bole, which was drilled for the purpose iu the 
hollow part of one of the joints, which still shews the bright 
appearance and rich golden colour of the metal ; or it may have 
been provided by engraving the inscription. In any case one 
could wish the analysis had been more conclusive as regards the 
component parts of the alloy, more especially as some guide would 
thus be afforded as to the period to which the specimen belongs* 
The admixture of lead with the copper would strengthen the 
assumption that it is of Late Celtic origin. 

Canon Ellacombe notices the fact that nothing else of the 
nature of an implement or ornament of corresponding age was 
found with this Collar, the circumstances therein differing from 
those in which some true Torques have lieen found in other parts 
of Somersetshire. But we shall all recognise that the proximity 
of Cadbury Camp may have had something to do with the unknown 
history of this Collar, especially when taken with our knowledge 
of the extent to which the whole district became identified with 
the Roman occupation. The solitariness of the Collar as regards 
any contemporary relic, and its nearness to the surface of the 
ground seem to point to its being hurriedly secreted during some 
sanguinary conflict, lest so valuable a trophy should fall into the 
hands of the spoiler. In this connection it may be noted that 
Dr. Prowse has recently called attention to the existence of what 
he regards as the remains of British Tumuli to the W. and N.W. 
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of Long Ash ton, that is, near the spot on which the Collar was 
found. 

In the notes which are quoted above, Canon Ellacombe further 
proceeded to remark upon the joints of this Collar, but he evidently 
relied upon the cast which was not a sufficient guide to him. 
Having now the original in our hands, a better opportunity is 
afforded of determining their character. It will be observed that 
the two halves accurately correspond in form and ornamentation, 
and that at each joint, but notably the lower one, the thickness of 
the metal is gradually increased and forms a boss. The effect of 
this is not merely to accommodate the particular form of joints 
used, but also to increase the opportunity for ornamentation, and 
to add very much to the general artistic effect. Owing to the 
presence of pins, which have been rivetted in a clumsy manner, 
the upper joint cannot even now be thoroughly examined. One 
of the pins has been driven through an ornamental perforation in 
the metal, and the freedom of movement which was evidently 
intended has been quite destroyed. A slightly V-shaped opening 
in the upper joint enables the two halves to be pulled asunder at 
the lower joint. This lower joint is in the form of a dowel, the 
square pin and hollow being so nicely adjusted that when closed 
the joint is both firm and accurate. There is nothing in the 
nature of a hinge here, but as a more primitive contrivance it is 
a piece of ingenious workmanship. 

The ornamentation which distinguishes this Collar is also 
remarkable, and it is such as betokens the existence of artistic 
faculty of no mean order. It consists of a series of .connected 
scrolls and other ornaments which divide the circle into four 
sections. The eyes of all the scrolls have perforations which 
extend through the thick substance of the metal. There are no 
less than thirty of these perforations. In addition, on either side 
of the scroll pattern, there is a minutely serrated edging, 
suggestive of the fine stitching of leather. Indeed, when this 
edging is examined in connection with the general form of the 
Collar, it is difficult to resist the impression that probably a 
leather model was used to form the mould in which the Collar 
was cast. With regard to the perforations they aie evidently 
intended to serve as sockets for the reception of small coloured 
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ornaments, such as coral, mother of pearl, or turquoise, rather 
than what we understand as precious stones. When thus 
embellished this remarkable ornament must have presented a 
striking appearance, and probably belonged to a person of great 
distinction among his contemporaries ; or may it not have been the 
badge of some transmitted office ? 

As regards Torques in general, Somersetshire appears to have 
yielded a fair share of such relics of a long past age. Three were 
found at Wedmore, together with two celts and a few amber 
beads. At West Buckland one was found, together with a 
bracelet and a two-looped palstave. Two very fine specimens 
were found in the district of the Quantocks, and within each was 
placed, according to report, a two- looped palstave. A portion of 
a Torque was found at Fen Pits, and another near Edington 
Burtle, which was accompanied by two bracelets, yme rings, four 
palstaves, and a portion of a ribbon Torque. All these were 
entirely different from the Collar before us, although allied to it 
as regards use and antiquity. Where the measurements are 
given, these Torques appear to have been larger in diameter than 
this specimen, being as much as 8 J or 9 inches, while the Collar 
before us is only a trifle more than six inches in diameter on the 
inner side. 

All these other specimens were found in more or less distant 
parts of the county, but this came to light within a short distance of 
our own City. Nothing can therefore be more appropriate than that 
it should be permanently located in our City collection along with 
many other interesting Celtic and Roman remains, where it will 
be a freely accessible object of interest to all who take delight in 
the history and antiquities of our neighbourhood, and of our 
country at large. 

On December 13th, 1894, the writer had an opportunity of 
exhibiting the Collar to the Society of Antiquaries, when Sir A. 
Wollaston Franks, the President, read a paper thereon ; and also 
made some interesting remarks during the discussion which fol- 
lowed. He definitely classed it as Late Celtic, and seemed to be 
of opinion that it was earlier rather than later than that period. 
He compared it with all the other known specimens, and observed 
that it is the most highly ornamented of them all. One would 
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like to have had his opinion as to the supposed imitation of 
" leather stitching " on the edges ; and also as to the smallnees 
of the size of this Collar, as compared with others. An abstract of 
Sir A. W. Franks's Paper is published in Avchceologia, vol. liv., 
with an illustration, which by kind permission of the Society of 
Antiquaries, we have been allowed to reproduce. (Plate VIII.) 
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(Dn somt Encaustic %\\tz recently fount) 
in grtstal. 



BY ROBERT HALL WARREN, F.S.A., V.P. 



(Mead October 18th, 1894J 

The demolition, this summer, of the White Lion Inn at the 
junction of Bridewell Street and Silver Street (formerly St. 
James' Back) and the consequent discovery of a tiled pavement 
beneath the buildings have been the means of identifying the 
position of a Chapel thus quaintly referred to by William 
Wyrcestre. "Memorandum quod in cimeterio Sancti Jacobi, quasi 
versus fratres Sancti Francisci, capella pulchra quadrangula totum 
de frestone fundata tarn in coopertura tecti quam fenestris, et 
ccntinet ex quolibet latere capellae 18 pedes quadratas cum 
8 boterasses." ^Memorandum that in the churchyard of St. James, 
going towards the Franciscan Friary, a fair chapel, quadrangular, 
all built of freestone, as well as in the covering of the roof as in 
the windows; and it contains on either side of the chapel 18 feet 
square, with 8 buttresses.) 

The locality exactly agrees with the description given by 
Wyrcestre, and indicates a chapel of some beauty, of very small 
size, and of interesting detail. Such a roof of freestone occurs in 
the chancel of Willingham Church, Cambridgeshire; in the 
south porch of Barnack Church, Northamptonshire, and also in 
the chapel of St Catherine, which crowns the hill of Abbotsbury, 
near Weymouth. The very small dimensions almost preclude the 
possibility of its being a separate religious foundation, and Mr. 
G. E. Weare, in a letter to the Bristol Times and Mirror, hints 
at its having been a private chapel attached to a large house, to 
which however there is no clue. Wyrcestre is silent about this, as 

1 William Wyrceotre's Itinerary, Dallaway's edn., p. 134. 
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he is also as to the dedication of the chapel. It may have been 
a mortuary chapel in the churchyard, such as the Chapel of the 
Holy Ghost, or as Leland calls it, " St. Sprites' Ohappell " in the 
churchyard of St. Mary Redcliff. 

The number of Tiles found is about 75, and they were unfortu- 
nately taken up without any drawing or note being made of 
their position. In one case, where two tiles are still cemented 
together, they are placed without any reference to symmetry, but as 
it is easy to fit others together to form a pattern, it would be 
strange if originally such method had not been observed. 

With the exception of three, which are later, and found at a 
different part of the ground, they are all much of the same date, 
apparently of the fourteenth, or early part of the fifteenth century ; 
and of the same size, 5£ inches square by 1& inches thick, of the 
usual reddish brown inlaid with yellow. Many of them are 
recognisable as made at the Malvern kiln, such as are still to be seen 
in the Priory Church there. The owner has cleaned about thirty- 
five of them, which I have had an opportunity of examining, and 
of which I offer the following particulars :— 

There are three Tiles, all of the same pattern, inscribed " Orate 
pro ai 'am.+Johis (Hintc-am ) ?" with other words below 
obliterated. The name of the person for whom our prayers are 
asked is very indistinct. There is one in Gloucester Cathedral, 
said to be, " Orate pro anima* Johannis Hertlond," but this can 
hardly be the same. 

One Tile represents two Gothic windows, of four lights each, 
with geometrical tracery in the heads. 

Four Tiles, forming a set, have the shield of France (modern), 
and England quarterly, with foliage in the angles. This is found 
at Malvern. France (modem,) (three fieurs-de-lys), was not 
borne until 1405. 

Eight Tiles (forming two sets) a shield of the Lions of England, 
with the inscription in a circular arch over, " Fiat voluntas Dei." 
This is found at Malvern, Tewkesbury and Monmouth. In the 
upper angle are two birds facing each other, and pecking at 
foliage. 

One Tile, with two shields, each enclosed in a heart and 
surmounted by foliage, bearing the Symbols of the Passion ; 
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the dexter having the Crown of Thorns ; three Nails and a 
Hammer between two Swords ; the sinister displaying the Cross, 
the Pillar, the Scourge, the Spear and Sponge. 

Five Tiles, shields of France (modern), and England, quarterly, 
within a border of eight inverted arches. 

Two Tiles, forming half a set, apparently two hearts joined, 
with a four-leaved flower in each lobe. Mr. Albert Way, in the 
Gentleman's Magazine, of May, 1844, suggests that this may be 
a Symbol of the Virgin Mary, in honour of whom, with St. 
Michael, the Church of Great Malvern is dedicated. 

The next tile, of which there are three examples (also found 
at Malvern), is in honour of the Blessed Virgin, being a capital 
M, superbly crowned. 

One Tile has mostly foliage with the shield of Edward the 
Confessor, or Westminster Abbey, set in the corner, a cross 
patonce between five martlets. 

This is one of a set of four or sixteen found also at Malvern, 
where its special interest no doubt arose from the connection 
between the Priory and the Abbey of Westminster. The latter 
claimed the approval and confirmation of the Priors of Malvern, 
frequently disputed by the Bishop of Worcester, but settled in the 
reign of Edward I. by a compromise, which assigned certain lands 
belonging to the Abbey to the Bishop of Worcester, and retaining 
the supremacy of the Abbey of Westminster. It is possible that 
here the arms may have reference to Kichard II., who adopted the 
shield of the Confessor as his own, thus reviving the cult of the 
Royal Saint. This would fix the date of the tile at the latter 
end of the fourteenth century, which agrees very well with its 
character. 

Three Tiles, I.H.C. crowned, within a double circle, the whole 
within a border of eight inverted arches ; also found at Malvern. 

One Tile, with the sacred monogram crowned ihr in one corner, 
and a shield of the Passion in the opposite one, bears the 
inscription " Pax xpi inter nos sit semp. . ame." This is one of a 
set of four found at Malvern. 

Three tiles, much thicker and coarser in execution. The subject 
in each case is enclosed within a plain straight border crossed at the 
angles. One has the shield of the Berkeley Arms, and is also found 
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in Bristol Cathedral. Another has a fleur-de-lys, and a third a 
Tudor Rose. I assume the date to be of the sixteenth century. 
The absence of all Heraldic Tiles, with the exception of the 
Soyal Arm.?, and the solitary specimen of the Berkeley Shield, 
deprives the pavement of much personal interest, and renders it 
merely decorative and devotional. 
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Jl Wttk in the Jlran folante. 



By MARY ELLEN BAGNALL-OAKELEY. 



(Read November 22nd 9 1894.) 

Lying across the entrance to the Bay of Galway, and separated 
from the Mainland by only a few miles at the nearest point, is the 
group of small islands known as the Aran Isles, and though they 
are considered as part of the County of Galway, they belong 
geologically to the great limestone district of Clare. Although 
little is known of them in this busy nineteenth century, there was 
a time in the remote past when they were the residence of succes- 
sive races of men who have left thoir mark upon .the mountain 
sides, and whose buildings still remain marvels of strength and 
solidity, which have defied the wind and weather of ages. On a 
fine day the short voyage from Galway is pleasant enough, for it 
is only during the last part that the boat encounters the great 
waves of the Atlantic. 

As the steamer approaches the landing-stage at Kilronan, the 
largest village or Aranmdr, the view is desolate in the extreme, 
and there is nothing to relieve the unbroken grey of the islands, 
except a line of humble cottages along the shore. Without a garden, 
and with scarcely a green patch of herbage, they lie bleak and 
bare upon the stormy restless sea, which even on a calm day 
beats and breaks against the low cliffs, and rises in clouds of foam 
above them. With the exception of Achill Island, which is 
virtually part of the Mainland, the Aran Islands are the largest, 
and most important of the Western Islands of Ireland; the largest 
known as Aranmdr, or Inishmore, is about miles long, with an 
average breadth of 1£ miles, and has a population of about 2,000. 
The middle island, or Inishmaen, is about a third of this size, with 
a population of 466. The South Island, or Inisheer, is 2£ miles 
long, 1J broad at its widest part, and contains 455 inhabitants. 
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ioo A Week in the Aran Islands. 

The greater part of the islands is bare rock of the upper Carboni- 
ferous limestone, intersected in all directions by yawning, horizontal 
fissures, which vary in depth from a few inches to ten feet, and 
between which are long tables of flat rock, as smooth as polished 
marble. Upon these lie numerous erratic boulders from Conne- 
niara, relics of a time when Aran was part of the Mainland, and 
which the people gravely assert, were thrown across the bay 
by an old witch, who got to quarrelling with another old lady who 
lived in Aran. Almost all the men are landholders, but it is 
difficult to find how much they hold, or what rent they pay, for 
they never talk of acres, but reckon by fourths, or parts of fourths, 
which is caused by the peculiar division of land on these island?. 
Aranmdr contains four townlands, each of which is divided into 
six carrows ; these again are sub-divided into four cartrons, and a 
eartron contains four cannogarras, locally called fourths. A canno- 
garra is supposed to be enough to feed a cow with her calf, a 
horse, some sheep, and potatoes for the family. I believe the 
average quantity of land to each house is about 20 acres, with 
an average rent of £3 14s., 1 but it must be remembered that a 
large proportion of this land is bare rock, and some is only partly 
cultivated. These fourths are again 6ub-divided into smaller 
holdings, and the men who rent them are known as " con-acre 
men " and are somewhat in the position of labourers* 

A large proportion of the best land has been made by the 
labour of the islanders, and we were fortunate enough to see the 
process upon the middle island, where the Government are erecting 
a school and master's house upon a piece of ground which was 
nothing but bare rock. As we were walking up the steep hill to the 
school, we met a long procession of women and girls in the pictu- 
resque Aran costume, consisting of a very full red skirt, white flannel 
jacket, and blue necktie, and on their heads a red handerchief, 
deftly tied like the Baraid of the old Irish. Each of them carried 
upon her back a basket full of soil, which was strapped across her 
chest, leaving the hands free. On they went in a line till they 
came to the rock where the garden was to be made, there they 
quietly deposited their loads, and at once returned for other*, 
working all day long for about 6<L to 8d. a day. Further up the 

1 Ethnography of the Aran Wanda. By A. C. Haddon and Ct 6. Browne. 
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hil! some men were dislodging a sloping shelf of rock, under which 
the scanty supply of soil was obtained. This practise of forming 
artificial fields by the transit of earth may be a tradition of their 
ancient Firbolgian ancestors, for according to their own account, 
the Firbolgs were Thracians, who had been enslaved in Greece, and 
were employed in carrying earth in leather bags to form the 
artificial terraced 1 gardens in Boetia. The costume worn by the 
men is very picturesque, and totally unlike the dress upon the 
mainland. Over their shirts they wear a jacket of white home- 
spun flannel, nearly a* thick as a blanket, and over this a sleeveless 
waistcoat of dark stuff, edged with braid. Their trousers are 
white or pale grey flannel, rather short and very loose. They 
have good knitted blue stockings, over which they wear sandals 
of raw cowhide with the hair outside, the edges being caught up 
with a string, which is tied over the instep. These are called 
Pampooties, and are also worn by the women and children ; they 
are always put on wet so as to fit close to the foot, and are well 
adapted for climbing and running over loose stones and slippery 
rocks, and are probably a survival of an article of dress from 
remote antiquity. We are told by Irish writers that these people 
retain in their habits, customs and dress more of the primitive 
Celtic character than any others in the kingdom, 8 and Sir 
William Ferguson says, " If any portion of the existing population 
of Ireland can with propriety be termed Celts, it is this race;" 
though, as Dr. Beddoe points out, "the soldiers of Cromwell's 
garrison remained on the islands, and intermarried with the 
natives, who must now be considered as a mixed race, though in 
many respects a very remarkable one." With a people so isolated, 
it is but natural that legends, and tales of the supernatural are 
common, or that fairies, banshees, and ghosts still visit their 
ancient haunts : even the pagan graves, and stones have a halo 
around them, and the people love to talk of the mighty chiefs 
whose bones lie crumbling beneath the ruined cairns and 
cromlechs. 

In the long winter evenings the Scealindhe, or professional 

1 From the Ethnography oi the Aran Iaknda. By A. C Haddon and G. R. 
Brown, 

• J, T. O'Flaherty, p. W. 
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tale-tellers refresh their memories with long stories of Cuehullen, 
and Conal Cearnach, and a host of other heroes, and they relate 
how their spirits are now resting in the Blessed Islands of the 
West. This tradition of Hy Brazil, the pagan paradise, " the land 
of the seven cities/' remains clear and distinct in Aran, and is 
another proof of their ancient race, and of the unbroken continuity 
of their traditions. A firm belief in this mysterious land was so 
general in the middle ages, that the old records of Bristol contain 
entries of two, three, and sometimes four light ships being sent 
from that port, year after year, on voyages of discovery to the 
West of Ireland, in search of its treasures. Many people in Aran 
will gravely assure you that they have seen the islands from their 
boats, and they might have reached the Blessed Shore, if only 
they had kept their eyes fixed on it ; but alas ! something always 
came between, and now they would never have the chance again ! 

As there are no rivers in Aran, the wells and little trickling 
streams are of the greatest value, and from time immemorial have 
been under the protection of spirits and guardian angels, and 
wondrous tales are told of their power and efficacy. In one, the 
water will restore dead fish to life ; in another it heals all manner 
of ailments ; and the bushes and branches near the springs are 
decorated with humble thank-offerings of a ribbon, a button, a fish- 
hook, or other trifle in acknowledgement of a prayer having been 
granted. One of these Holy Wells, with its accompanying 
" Station " and Cross, in the neighbourhood of Tempul Benan, is 
illustrated on Plate iz. 

There is a wonderful reverence in these simple people for all 
Jtheir sacred places, and men and women can often be seen kneeling 
at a little altar in a ruined Oratory, seemingly quite unconscious of 
what is passing near them. The dread ot the Evil Eye still 
lingers, and you may be thought a dangerous person if you omit 
to add " God bless him," when you admire a pretty curly-haired 
baby. As a rule they are happily free from the want of truthful- 
ness and love of drink, which seem so much a part of the Irish 
character, but at a wedding. or a funeral, large quantities of 
whiskey are consumed, to do honour to the living, or to " wake " 
the dead, and fights and broken heads are the result. They 
" wake " their friends who have died elsewhere, just as if they had 
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died at home, and they gather at the house, and light the candles, 
and drink the whiskey, though the funeral procession is omitted. 
There are certain spots where funerals stop on the way to the 
burial ground, and each mourner places a stone in a little heap by 
the side of the road. To this they add a stone every time they 
pass the spot, with a prayer for their departed friend, and at some 
of these places there are lines of unique memorial pillars on each 
side of the road. These are built of small stones surmounted by 
a rude cross, and upon a sunken panel they record the name of 
the departed, and often that of the person who erected the 
pillar. (Plate x.) 

The history of Aran would carry us back to remote antiquity, 
but its pages are closed against us, and we can only gather a 
hazy, general idea from the tales and legends contained in 
ancient Irish manuscripts. In these we find that the dark- 
haired Firboigs, or Belg®, who had displaced the earlier For- 
morians, were in possession of Ireland at a very early period, and 
that they were attacked by a great army of the Tuatha de Dananns 
who were moving westward. After a valiant fight, they were 
defeated at Mojtura, near the shores of Lough Corrib, and fled to 
Connaught, where they obtained the protection of Ailell and 
Meave, who granted them certain lands in West Galway, with 
the Islands of Aran. Here they seem to have made their last 
stand, and it is probable that they then erected those stupendous 
Forts which still excite the wonder of the beholder. 

The oldest of these Forts is supposed to be Dubh Cathair, 1 or the 
Black Fort, upon Aranm&r, which consists of a great wall 20 feet 
high, and 18 feet wide, stretching across a neck of land for 354 
feet. The islanders relate that when this Fort was taken, all the 
prisoners were thrown into the sea except one man, and he was 
spared on conditions that he taught his conquerors the way to 
build such a Fort. This story is of no historic value, except as a 
dim tradition of the Firlogs having displaced a former race; 
and the fact that this -tort differs from all the others upon the 
islands, seems to confirm the truth of the story. The grandest 
of all the Forts on Aran, and probably the most magnificent 
barbaric residence in Europe, is Dun iEngus, which stands in the 
1 See Lord Duuraven'a " Notes on Irish Architecture," voL L, plate vl 
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angle of a steep cliff on the southern side of Aranmdr, and is 
protected on two sides by the sea. The appearance of this Fort 
on the land side is singularly wild and desolate. Far across the 
sea lie the white shores of Clare, while on the east is a desert of 
limestone flags, with no human habitation, and not a tree—: 
scarcely a blade of grass to break the monotony of the scene. 
Clear against the sky stands the great fortress, stern and grey, as 
it has stood for ages, and connected in name and story with Mngm, 
one of the sons of Hua Mdr, a chieftain of the early days of Irish 
legendary history. In plan it is irregularly concentric, composed 
of three wards, each within its own walls ; the interior, or Fort 
proper, being half an eclipse, 142 feet on the short diameter, which 
rests upon the cliff. The containing wall is from 8 to 12 feet 
thick, and 18 feet high, built entirely without mortar, and com- 
posed of moderate sized stones, and with a smooth face both 
inside and out. There is a rude doorway 1 about 3 feet 4 inches 
wide from this enclosure into the second ward ; a small chamber 
is constructed in the thickness of the wall, and flights of steps 
lead from the base to the 6ummit of the walls, but the most 
remarkable of the defences of this fortress is the manner in which 
the approach across the open space of the exterior ward is rendered 
difficult A. short distance in front of the wall, is a belt 60 to 80 
feet broad, composed of long, narrow stones set up on end, and 
sloping irregularly outwards. (Plate xi.) This labyrinth of 
stones is evidently intended, like the chevaux de frise of a 
modern fortification, to retard the approach of an enemy who 
might have passed the outer wall. There are many forts upon 
these islands of a similar kind, 2 each differing slightly in plan and 
construction. Within some of them are still the remains of ancient 
circular huts, and other primitive dwellings, but whether they 
belong to the original occupants, or have been placed there in 
more recent times is doubtful ; for buildings of such strength and 
solidity as these Forts, were probably occupied by successive races 
of men who sought shelter within their walls. Huts of similar 
construction were undoubtedly in use in very early Christian 

1 Ste " Early Christian Architecture in Ireland," by Miss Stokes, plate i. 
9 See " Notes on Irish Architecture " by the late Lord Dunraveo. Nine of the 
stone Forts in the Aran Islands are described and illustrated in this valuable work. 
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times and many of them still remain near the little churches and 
oratories which abound on the islands, and the people love to talk 
of the time when this land was known as " Ara of the Saints," and 
when its grey cliffs, and secluded valleys were the homes of the 
devoted men who lived and died upon its barren shores. 

How they could have existed seems wonderful, but they were 
■•men of hard hands and tender hearts," who sustained them- 
selves by their own labour, and old Irish records give us glimpses 
of their indomitable courage, and simple ways. It was in the 
year 540 A.D. that St Enda, or Endeus returned from the Con- 
tinent, and obtained a grant of the Aran Islands from Angus, 
the Christian King of Desmond. Having landed with twelve 
companions, he built a little church and founded a monastery at 
a place near the sea-shore, called from him Kill Enda, or Eilleany, 
and though winds and storms, and desecrating hands have many 
times ruined the little sanctuary, much of the original structure 
is still in existence. 

St. Enda seems to have followed his holy calling undisturbed, 
and he was probably protected by the strong men who held the 
forts upon the mountain tops, though some accounts say that the 
islands were deserted before he landed. The little band were 
soon visited by St. Benan, the follower of St. Patrick and St. 
Ciaran of Clonmacnois, who assisted St. Eoda in the management 
of his monastery, and at their parting a cross was erected in token 
of mutual love, the broken shaft of which still remains. A most 
interesting group of buildings occupies the side of the hill above 
Killeany, and the little church is connected by name with St. Benan, 
though probably built a century after his death. (Plate xii.) 
Jt is considered one of the best examples of a Celtic Church in 
existence, with the strongly marked peculiarities of that early 
style. It is about 11 feet long by 7 feet wide, and is built of 
very large stones, and stands upon a plinth. The only light was 
admitted by a single-light window on the east side, for, contrary 
to the ordinary Celtic use, the building stands north and south. 
The pitch of the gables is very steep, and it was roofed on the 
primitive principle of overlapping stones. The only door in the 
north end is 6 feet 8 inches high, with a flat lintel ; it is only 
1 foot 4 inches wide at the top, but widens at the base, like most 
P 
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of the entrances to these early churches. Within a few yards of 
the church are the remains of the cells for the monks, surrounded 
by a casbel, or wall ; for the men who brought Christianity to 
Ireland were reared in the customs, and austerities of the east, 
and they lived, as the old Syrian and Egyptian monks lived, 
each in a separate cell, secluded from the vtorld. The earliest of 
these huts are built like those in use among the Pagan 
inhabitants, without mortar, circular in shape, and with conical 
roofs, formed by the overlapping of one stone upon another, till 
they either meet in one stone at the apex, or leave a circular hole 
for the admission of light, and escape of smoke. The cells at St. 
Benen's are mostly of rectangular form, through built without 
mortar, and they were probably erected a little later. The 
rectangular form of building seems to have been first introduced 
into Ireland with the Christian faith ; the Basilica form with 
its circular apse, is never found among Celtic churches, which 
would form an architectural puzzle, if history had not made it 
clear that we must look to the East for their design. Chancels 
were not introduced till a later date, and among the many groups 
of ecclesiastical buildings still remaining on Aran, we can see 
early examples of them, as well as the gradual development of the 
beautiful and ornate style of Irish-Romansque architecture, which 
took place between the sixth and eleventh centuries of the 
Christian era. 

In the eleventh century Aran shared the fate of the rest of 
Ireland, and fell a prey to the devastation of the Danes ; but after 
remaining desolate for many years, fresh bands of missionaries 
landed upon the islands, and restored the old churches, and 
erected others ;. but the position of Aran in the Gal way Bay, laid it 
open to renewed attacks, and succeeding years brought only fresh 
troubles upon the people. One family after another sought and 
obtained possession ; and in 1 587 the islands were granted to John 
Raw son, of Athlone, on conditions of his retaining " 20 foot 
soldiers of the English Nation, in spite of the earnest protest of 
the Corporation of Gal way. By the second half of the seventeenth 
century the Royal authority was so much weakened, that the 
Marquis of Clanricarde fortified the islands and placed 200 
musketeers, with their officers, and guns on the great island ; the 
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Castle of Arkyne was repaired, and it held out for a year after the 
surrender of Gal way, but in January, 1652, the islands surrendered, 
and the Parliamentary troups took possession of the fortifications 
and strengthened them considerably, and it was at this time that 
the destruction of ancient buildings took place, to supply 
materials for the purpose. 

Since 1852 the Aran islands have belonged to the Digby 
family, and under their kind and liberal management are 
probably more peaceful and quiet than they have been for many 
centuries. 
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BT ALFRED E. HUDD, F.&A., Hon. Sioretaht. 

(Bead November 22nd, 18940 

The study of Numismatics is undoubtedly an interesting branch 
of Archaeology, but our Club has not hitherto paid much attention 
to it. Some few coins have been exhibited at the meetings, but 
with the exception of a very brief note on " Some Roman Coins 
from Failand," 1 we have printed no papers on the subject in our 
Proceedings. It has therefore been proposed to make up for our 
past neglect to some extent by devoting an evening to the study 
of Coins and Tokens, especially such as are connected with 
Bristol and its neighbourhood, some hundreds of which are 
before us. 

The subject may be conveniently divided under the following 
heads:— (I.) Coins found in or near Bristol. (II.) Coins made in 
the Bristol Mint. (III.) Bristol Silver and Copper Tokens. 

L Coins found in and near Bristol. 

Ancient British Coins.— Only a single Bristol specimen of 
the interesting Coins of the Ancient Britons is exhibited to-night, 
the small silver coin found by Mr. Ellis, at Soutbmead, near 
Westbury-on-Trym, a few miles west of Bristol. This has pre- 
viously been shown by Mr. Ellis at one of our meetings, and is 
mentioned in our Proceedings^ vol. ii., p. 158. It is a small silver 
coin similar to one figured by Sir John Evans, in his Ancient 
British Coins, Plate F., No. 4, from Nunney, near Frome, where 
it was discovered in October, 1860, with hundreds of others of 
similar type, many of which are now in the Evans collection. Mr. 
Ellib's coin may be thus described :r— Obv. Rude head in profile, a 

1 Proceeding, vol. ii. p. 136. 
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cross in placQ of the chin, and crescents forming the hair con- 
verted into groups of three pellet's each. Rev. Three tailed horse 
to the left, its head and shoulder formed with ring ornaments ; 
above, a ring ornament, with a crescent beneath it ; below the 
horse, a rosette. In good condition. This type seems peculiar to 
the West of England, as in addition to the many examples from 
Nunney, several others have been found in Gloucestershire, &c. 

An uninscribed silver coin of Ancient British date was found 
in 1882, on the site of the ancient Roman lead-works at Charter- 
house-on-Mendip, Somerset, and is now in the collection of our 
member, Mr. Alfred C. Pass. It is recorded in Sir John Evans's 
work. Ancient British Coins, Supplement, p. 465. 

In Mr. Barrett's History of Bristol, p. 13, he records the dis- 
covery at Hen bury, near Bristol, in 1708, of " A British gold coin, 
coined at Maiden or Colchester, in Essex ; an ear of corn on one 
Ride." Reverse, " a horse and the letters camo." It is not known 
what has become of this coin. 

Another gold coin, of somewhat similar type, without the 
inscription, is in the collection of Sir John Evans, said to have 
been found near Bristol iu 1875 ; of which he has kindly sent 
me an impression. It weighs 83£ grains, and is not unlike one 
figured in Ancient British Coins, Plate C, No. 4, which is thus 
described : — " Obv. Convex, a branch or wreath springing from 
an annulet, having another small annulet near its point." Rev, 
" Rude horse to the right ; above, a figure derived from the arms 
of Victory ; in front, a ring ornament ; below, a wheel ; below the 
horse's head, a small cross ; the whole surrounded by a circle of 
pellets placed at some little distance apart." Similar coins have 
been recorded from Dursley, Tetbury, Wales, &c, and according 
to Dr. Evans, u There is reason for supposing this type to have 
been peculiar to the West of England, and to have been of com- 
paratively late date, probably even of the time of Tiberius." 1 

Roman Coins.— Although upwards of ten thousand silver and 
copper Roman Coins have been recorded by our local historians 
from the Bristol district, it is unfortunate that hardly any of these 
can now be traced. Many of the hoards had been scattered 

1 Ancient British Coins, p. 73. 
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before any attempt at a list of them could be made, and con- 
sequently most of their interest has been lost. Our Museum 
collection contains hardly more than a dozen Roman Coins from 
the neighbourhood of Bristol, which are now before us. The fine 
series preserved in the Museum Cabinet came chiefly from near 
Camerton, Somerset, having been presented by the Rev. J. Skinner 
of Camerton ; but even these cannot now be identified, very few 
of the coins having their localities attached. 

It is hoped, now that greater interest is taken in the subject, 
future discoveries may be more carefully recorded and preserved. 
Roman coins found near Bristol are exhibited to-night by Mr. 
Barker (from the Bristol Museum Collection), Mr. Pritchard, Mr* 
F. Ellis and others. (See Lists.) 

Anglo-Saxon Coins. — Barrett records in his History of 
Bristol, p. 15, the discovery of several Roman Coins "at Clifton, 
near the Camp, in digging the foundations of the houses then 
built there,** (probably the buildings now called rt Gloucester 
Row.") Also, that a few Saxon Coins were discovered, of Ethelred, 
with Rex AngL, which were then, (A.D. 1789), in the writer's 
possession. 

Probably other Saxon Coins have been found in and near 
Bristol, but have not been recorded. 

II. Coins Struck in the Bristol Mint. 

Bristol possessed a Mint as early as the tenth century, and 
many Saxon and Early Coins struck here still remain in the 
British Museum and other collections. The earliest yet known is 
a Silver Penny, of Ethelred II, a.d. 979-1016, although it is 
recorded by Roger Hovedon, that " in the days of Athelstan," 
925-940, "it was decreed that there should be at Canterbury 
seven monetaries — and at Bristol and other boroughs, one/' 1 If 
any of the earlier coins remain they have yet to be discovered. 

Though the Bristol Mint was in full work at the time The 
Saxon Chronicle and Domesday Book were compiled, there is no 
mention of it in either of these records. Probably in early times 
the Mint was established within the walls of the Castle. Ja the 

1 Evans, Chron. Bid. BrU> p. 23. 
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seventeenth century, during the occupation of Bristol by the 
Royalists, 1643-45, much money was minted in the Castle. Later, 
iu 1696-7, under King William III, Bristol was among the five 
country mints established to expedite the great uational re-coinage 
then undertaken, and half-crowns, shillings and sixpences were 
made here, bearing the dates 1696-7, with the initial B., for 
Bristol, under the King's head. Ruding states that 146,977 lbs. of 
hammered money and plate were sent to the Bristol Mint for re- 
coinage at this period. The building in which the work was 
carried on, the old mansion of the Norton's, near St. Peter's 
Church, fortunately still remains, and is the finest and most 
picturesque of the few residences of the old Bristol merchant 
princes still standing. After long being known as " the Mint," 
it became "a Poor House," and is now entitled "St. Peter's 
Hospital," and is used for the offices and meetings of the Bristol 
Guardians of the Poor. 

There is an interesting paper on " The Bristol Mint and its 
Productions," by the late Mr. H. W. Henfrey, in the Journal of 
the British Archaeological Association for 1875, vol. xxxi., pp. 
339-368, and an account is also given in Ruding's Annals of the 
Coinage. 

Ethelred II., 979-1016. The only Bristol coin of this King 
is in the Stockholm Royal Museum, with many other rare Saxon 
coins, relics of the tax called Dane-gelt. It has the King's head 
on one side, with his name and titles, and a cross on the other, 
with the name of the mint and moneyer iELFWERDONBRiC, i.e., 
minted by iElfwerd at Bristol. 

Canute, 1016-35. Bristol pennies of this reign are numerous. 
There are six in the British Museum, and eleven varieties are 
described from Stockholm. Mr. Henfrey 1 names seven of the 
moneyers and gives descriptions of the chief types. 

Harold I., 1035-40. There are six specimens of the silver 
penny of this King in the British Museum, and four varieties 
at Stockholm. Several are described by Mr. Henfrey. One 
specimen from our President's collection is exhibited this evening. 

Hardicanute (Harthacnut), 1040-42. No Bristol coins 

known. 

1 Journal of the Br tit, Archol. Auociation, xxxi, p. 344. 
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Edward, the Confessor, 1042-66. Bristol pennies are 
numerous, and several varieties are described in Mr. Henfrey *s 
paper. 1 He gives six of the moneyer's names. The name of the 
town instead of "on BRic" as in previous coins, is variously 
spelled, Brec-stow, Bricc-stow, Bryce-stow and Bryg-stow. 

Harold II., 1066. Very few Bristol pennies are known of 
this reign, the British Museum haviog only a single specimen, 
which is described by Mr. Henf rey. Another, at Glasgow, is figured 
in Ruding's Annals of the Coinage? 

William L, a.d., 1066-87. Bristol pennies are numerous. 
Col. Bramble shows two from his collection. Various types are 
described by Mr. Henfrey. 8 The name of the town is spelled, 
Bricstol, Brecstol, Briccstol, Bricistol, Bricustol, &c 

Nine names of moneyers are known. There was a fine 
specimen inscribed on the Rev. colblaconbrc. in the Brice 
collection. 

William II., 1087-1100. Not to be distinguished from those 
of William I. 

Henry I, 1100-1135. Only two Bristol pennies are known, 
one of which is in the British Museum. 4 The name of the town 
on them, Brist-ol, shows that the modern form was adopted nearly 
800 years ago, though it varied considerably afterwards. 

Stephen, 1135-54. Bristol pennies are rare; only one in the 
British Museum. Throe are described by Mr. Henfrey, pp. 347-8. 

Henry II, 1154-89. Several Bristol pennies are known, 
minted about 1155, the name being spelled Bristo. 5 

Richard I. and John. No Bristol coins known. 

Henry III., 1216-72. No Bristol examples of the early coinage 
of this King, with the " short-cross," are known ; but of the "long- 
cross " type, c. 1 248 A.D., a few have been found. One is in the 
British Museum {Henfrey, p. 349) ; another was found in London 
in 1869. (Numismatic Ckron., N.S. ix„ 255). The coiners names 
on these are " Elis on Brust" and " Jacob on Brust" It seems 
strange that more Bristol coins of this reign have not been found, 
as a considerable number were made here. In 1248 (33 Hen. III.) 

' Ibid, p. 345. 4 Henfrey, p. 847. 

8 Annals, PL nvi., No. 2. ' Ibid, 848. 

* Henfrey, pp. 346-7. 
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a writ was issued to the Bailiffs and men of Bristol and eight 
other towns, ordering them " in full Town Court n to choose four 
of the most trusty and prudent persons of their town for the office 
of moneyere, and other four like persons for the keeping of the 
kings mint there ; two goldsmiths to be assayers of the money 
made, and one clerk for the keeping of the exchange. (Ruding). 

Edwabd 1, 1272-1307. In this reign the Bristol coinage was 
considerable. Several specimens are exhibited by Co). Bramble; 
It was ordained in the year 1300 (28 Edward L) that there should 
be four furnaces in Bristol, and orders were given for sending 
abroad for workmen, and for the building of houses for them 
within the Castle. Some changes were made in the types of the 
Bristol coins, and half-pennies and farthings were first coined. 
Instead of the name of the moneyer on the obverse the words 
Villa Bristolie (" the town of Bristol ") appears. Several speci- 
mens are in the collections at the British and Oxford Museums, 
and in those of Mr. S. V. Hare and others. 

No Bristol coins are known of the reigns of Edward II. and III. 
Richard II., or Henry IV. or V., from A.D. 1307 to 1461. 

Edward IV., 1461-83. In 1465 (4th Edward IV.) the first 
Bristol gold coins were made, nobles and half-nobles, also called 
rials and half -rials, value 10s. and 5s. The "B.," indicating the 
Bristol Mint, is on the obverse of the coin, on the waves under the 
ship. The late Mr. Brice had specimens of both coins ; a noble 
in almost perfect condition is exhibited to-night by the President. 
Of the silver coins of Edward IV., only one half-groat (2d.) of the 
first or " heavy " coinage is known from the Bristol Mint, but of 
the lighter coinage, after 1464, groats, half-groats, pence and half- 
pence, are known, though all are rare. Col. Bramble exhibits 
five specimens of the light groats of Edward IV. struck at the 
Bristol Mint, all more or less differing. (See List) They are all 
fine, and many in perfect condition. The pennies, a halfpenny, 
and a farthing all in similar state. 

Henry VL, 1470-71. During the brief restoration of this 
King several coins came from Bristol Mint, which still exist. A 
fine " Angel " is in the British Museum collection : another, 
formerly in the collection of Captain Murchison, sold for £10, in 
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1864. Silver groats were also coined at Bristol, with the letter 
B. for Bristol on the breast of the King. These are very rare. 

No coins from Bristol are known of Richard III. nor Henry VII. 

Hknrt V1IL, 1509-47. Bristol money of this reign is unknown 
before 1542-3, when Sir William Sharington, Kt., was chief officer 
of the Mint, and his initials are found on all the Bristol coins of 
this and the next reign. The gold sovereigns coined here in 1543 
have no Bristol mark, except his initials W.S. There are also gold 
crowns and half-crowns with the same mark, made in 1544. Of 
the third silver coinage of Henry VIII., made in 1542-3, several 
Bristol coins remain, shillings, groats and pence, specimens of 
which are shown by Col. Bramble, and specimens are also extant 
of his fourth and fifth silver coinage, of 1545 and 1546. (See 
Henfrey, p. 355). 

Edward VI., 1547-53. No Bristol gold coins are known, but 
pence and half -pence of debased silver were coined in considerable 
numbers, under Sir William Sharington, though they are now 
rare. In 1549 Sir William was arrested on a charge of coining 
base money and other frauds, but, to save his life, he accused 
Admiral Seymour of being responsible for the fraud, he having 
arranged with Sharington for a supply of upwards of £10,000 to 
assist in Seymour's designs upon the crown. Seymour was 
executed in 1549, but Sharington was pardoned and restored. 
During this reign, in 1549, hundreds of ounces of Church plate 
were taken from the Bristol churches to the Bristol Mint to be 
coined into money. From St. Ewen's Church alone 249oz. were 
received, and hundreds of ounces were taken also from All Saints. 
(Barrett's History of Bristol.) 

Mart, 1553-8. . . -i No Bristol coins are known of 

Elizabeth, 1558-1603. J either Queen, but in 1594, the Mayor 
and Corporation received licence from Elizabeth to coin " farthing 
tokens " of copper. (See below, " Bristol Tokens.") 

James I., 1603-25. No Bristol coins of gold or silver were 
made, but possibly some copper tokens were struck, though 
" none are known which . can be safely assigned to this reign." 
(Henfrey, p. 361). 

Charles. 1 1625-49. Between 1643 and 1645, while the City 
was in the hands of the Royalists, much coin was struck in 
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Bristol, probably in the Castle; they are distinguished by the 

Mint mark Br, in monogram. These consist of sovereigns and 

half-sovereigns in gold, and half-crowns, shillings, and sixpences, 

groats and half-groats in silver. Many farthing tokens were also 

made at Bristol in 1644, with which "His Majesty paid his 

army." 

Commonwealth, 1649-59. ) No Bristol coins, except farthing 

Charles II., 1660-85. J tokens, are known, 

William lit, 1689-1702. Bristol was chosen among the five 

country mints set up in 1696-7, when the old hammered coinage 

was replaced by new money. In the old house in Peter Street 

silver half-crowns, shillings, and sixpences were coined to the 

value of between £463,000 and £464,000, This was the last 

national silver coinage made in Bristol, of which specimens are 

now before us. 

III. Bristol ToKENa 

During the reign of Queen Elizabeth, in 1594, as previously 
mentioned, permission was given to the Bristol Mayor and Cor- 
poration to coin copper farthings for use in Bristol and the district 
ten miles round. It seems that this was taken advantage of by 
certain unscrupulous tradesmen, who stamped and issued private 
tokens, which they afterwards declined to receive. A letter was, 
therefore, sent by the Privy Council to the Mayor, May 1594, 
ordering these private tokens to be called in, and that none should 
be issued after that date without the Mayor's license. The 
farthings issued by the Corporation in 1594 with a ship on one 
side and " C.B." on the other, are now rarely found, and of the 
private tokens issued in Elizabeth's reign, I believe none have 
come down to us. These Bristol farthings are the earliest known 
English tokens and the only ones sanctioned by the State before 
the 18tb century. They are of two types ; on a square or diamond- 
shaped piece of copper are stamped on the obverse the letters C.B. 
nnder a crown. Reverse, the City arms, a ship issuing from a 
Castle gate. In type I. the arms are enclosed in a circla In 
type II., which is much rarer, the arms are on a shield. Speci- 
mens of both types are exhibited by the President and others. 

Charles I., 1625-49. In 1644, during the occupation of 
Bristol by the Royalists a large quantity of farthings were minted 
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in Bristol, with which the King is said to have paid his army. 
Many of these were secretly conveyed from Bristol to London by 
sea, and there exchanged for silver. Henfrey, p. 363, These 
were doubtless the very small farthings of copper and brass, 
figured by Snelling. 1 

After the death of Charles I, royal farthings were disused and 
copper and brass tokens were made in nearly all the English 
towns, between 1648-78, to supply the want. In Bristol, however, 
town tokens, with the Arms of the City, and the letters C.B., 
were issued, and hardly any private ones were struck. These 
Bristol farthings are of two types, and are dated from 1652, which 
is one of the earliest dated town pieces, to 1679, though in 1672 
and 1673, Charles II. issued proclamations prohibiting the issue 
of such tokens. The earlier Bristol farthings, before 1652, with- 
out date but with the initial R, are said to have been coined by 
" David Ramage," a workman of the London mint 

At the end of the 18th century, and in the year 1811, many 
silver and copper tokens were made in Bristol, of the nominal 
value of Is., 6d., Id., and £d., of which several examples are before 
us. In Bristol Past and Present, vol. Hi., pp. 226-7, the late Mr. 
Nicholls figured many of these, giving obverse and reverse of 
seventeen varieties, and he also gives an account of the cause of 
their manufacture. They did not long remain in circulation the 
Government having minted a large quantity of small silver and 
copper coins to supply the want of small change. These silver 
tokens are now becoming scarce; two years since, ten Bristol 
shillings and six sixpenny tokens were sold by auction in Bristol 
and realised fifty shillings, nearly four times their original value. 
Numerous examples of these copper and silver local tokens are 
before us and will be found recorded in the lists which follow. As 
works of art few of them can be admired, but they have an 
interest of their own. Numerous examples are exhibited this 
evening by the President (Col. Bramble), Messrs. Barker, Barton, 
Perry, Pitts, Ellis, and others. See lists. 



1 Snelling's Copper Coinage, PL 5, E. 
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BY JOHN E. PRITOHARD. 



(Bead November 22nd, 1894.J 

The following third brass Roman coins came into my 
possession nearly three years ago, and were found by a labourer, 
whilst digging near Gadbury Camp. 

I was frustrated at the time in obtaining a direct clue to the 
precise spot, but from enquiries which I there made, and carefully 
followed up, I have no hesitation in saying the coins were dug up 
in the nursery ground at the upper part of the Wynhol estate, 
in the parish of Glapton-in-Gordano, situate about a third of a 
mile from the Gamp (on the West side) and at the top of what is 
known as Tickenbam Hill. 

There is no doubt that many similar hoards, besides those re- 
corded in the various ArchaBological Proceedings, have been brought 
to light, but these " finds " are scarcely ever known at the time, so 
that the sites could be identified, through anxiety on the part of 
the finder to exchange the ancient coins for those of the Victorian 
currency. 

A most interesting feature in connection with this discovery is 
the fact that the whole of the coins only cover a period of half a 
century, representing twelve Emperors from Oallienus to Constan- 
tius Ohlorus [A.D. 253-305]; this evidently shows that the "hoard" 
consisted of current coins of the time, and it may be assumed that 
the date of the latest specimens approximately fixes the time 
when they were buried. 

It is interesting to note that during the excavation, in 1884, 
of the Roman Villa, at Wemberham, near Vatton (about five miles 
from Cadbury Camp), twenty-one " third brass " coins were found, 
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which extended over almost the identical period ; the earliest being 
Gallienus, and the latest Constantinus I. 

Appended, in " list A," is a detailed description of the coins, 
which are in very fair preservation, many being particularly good 
specimens. I refer to three of unusual interest, viz. : — No. 28, 
Diocletianus, No. 31, Maximianus, No. 34, Carausius. 

The coins of Diocletian and Maximian deserve particular 
notice, for they each bear on the reverse the legend pax AVGGG 
with the three G's.- (denoting the three Emperors), and in the 
exergue the letters M.L.XXI. 

These coins, Akerman tells us, seem to have been struck by 
order of Carausius, immediately after landing in Britain, to give 
an appearance of satisfaction and acknowledgement, on the part of 
the Emperors (Diocletian and Maximian) of right to the title and 
power he had assumed. In fabric and general appearance they 
much resemble those of Carausius, especially in the reverses, and 
usually found in company with them throughout England, but 
none are known to have been discovered on the Continent 

Many coins of Carausius, bearing pax avggg (three G's.), 
have been found, but those of the Emperors Diocletian and Maxi- 
mian, whilst very common with two G's, are of rare occurrence 
with three. 

The exergual letters M.L. (Moneta Londinensis) denote that the 
money was minted at London, and the figures xxi indicate the 
relation of value to the silver Denarius. 

" List B." contains the description of a few other Roman 
coins, turned up on the same estate in previous years, and many 
more have been found close by, from time to time, but these have 
been distributed before any record could be taken. 

CATALOGUE OF ROMAN COINS, FOUND NEAR 
CADBURY CAMP, 1891. 

LIST A. ALL THIRD BRASS. 
Ko. ' I. QAIililHNUS, a.d. 260-268. No. of Coma. 

1. Obv. OALLIENVS AV(* 1 
Bev. - IOVI [Conservat] : Jupiter marching 

II. VIOTORINUS, a.d. 265-267. 

2. Obv. IMP. VICTORINVS. P.F. Aug. 1 
"*" Kcv. SALTS AVG : Salus feeding a Serpent rising from an Altar. 
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in. CLAUDIUS GOTHIOUS, a.d. 268-270. 

8. Obv. IMP. CLAVDIVS AVO. 1 

Rev. [ANNONA AVG] : Female figure standing. 
4. Obv. IMP. CLAVD[IVS AVG] 1 

Rev, (Legend undecipherable) : Mars beating spear and trophy. 

Exergue P. 

IV. AURPLIANUS, aj>. 270275. 

6. Obv. IMP. AVRELIANVS AVQ. 1 

Rev. CONCORDIA MILITVM : Emperor and woman joining hands 

Exergue * T. 

6. Obv. IMP. AVRELIANVS AVO. 1 
Rev. CONCORDIA MILITVM : Emperor and woman joining hands 

Exergue * S. 

7. Obv. TMP. AVRELIANVS AVG. 1 
Rev. CONCORDIA MILITVM : Emperor and worn in joining hands. 

8. Obv. AVRELIANVS AVG. 1 
Rev. FORTVNA REDVX : Fortuna seated. 

Exergue * P. 

9. Obv. IMP. AVRELIANVS AVG. 1 
Rev. ORIENS AVG : The Sun (standing with Globe in left hand) between 

two captives 

Exergue XXI. 

10. Obv. AVRELIANVS AVG. 1 
Rev. ORIENS AVG : The Sun standing with a captive at his feet 

Exergue IL 

11. Obv. IMP. C. AVRELIANVS AVG. 1 
Rev. PROVIDEN DEOR : The Emperor standing, with globe in left hand, and 

a woman holding two standards. 
Exergue SXXT. 

V. TACITUS, a.d„ 275270. 

12. Obv. IMP. CM. CL. TAC1TVS. AVG : (Plated) 1 
Rev. AEQ VITAS AVG : Equity standing holding balances 

18. Obv. IMP. CL TACITVS AVG. 1 

Rev. PAX AETERNA : Peace standing. B • in field. 

VI. FLORIANUS, a.d., 276. 

14. Obv. IMP. C. FLORIANVS AVG : [Plated] 1 
Rev. LAETITIA FVND : Laetitia standing. 

Exergue XXIB. 

VIL PROBUS, a.d., 276-282. 

15. Obv. IMP. C. PROBVS P.F. AVG. 1 
Rev. ABVNDANTIA AVG : Abundance standing. 

16. Obv. IMP. C. PROBVS P.F. AVG. 1 
Rev. FIDES MILITVM : A stolated female holding two standards 

17. Obv. IMP. C PROBVS P.F. AVG. 1 
Rev. MARS VICTOR : Mars marching. 

Exergue III. 

18. Obv. IMP. C. PROBVS P.F. AVG. 1 
Rev. PIETAS AVG : Piety sacrificing. 

19 \ Obv. IMP. C. PROBVS P.F. AVG. [No. 19 Plated] 2 

b [ Rev. TEMPOR FELICI : Felicity standing 
20. ) Exergue L 
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21. Obv. IMP. C. PROBVS P.P. AVO. I 
Rev. TEMPOR FELICIT : Felicity standing 

In field B. 

22. Obv. IMP. 0. PROVBS P.P. AVO. 1 
Rev. VIRTVS AVG : Figure standing. 

V1IL NUMBRIANUS, a.d., 283-284. 

28. Obv. IMP. C. NVMERIANVS AVO. 1 

Rev. PAX AVOO : Peace standing. 

In field B. 

IX. DIOOLBTIANUS, a.d., 284-805. 

24. Obv. IMP. C.C. VAL. DIOCLETIANVS P.F. AVG. 1 

Rev. CONSERVAT AVG : 

Exergue SXXIT. 
26. Obv. IMP. C.C. VAL. DIOCLETIANVS P.F. AVG. 1 

Rev. IOVI CONSERVAT : Jupiter standing. 

Exergue PXXIT. 

26. Obv. IMP. DIOCLETIANVS AVG. [Plated] 1 
Rev. IOVI AVGG : Female sitting 

Exergue A. 

27. Obv. DIOCLETIANVS P.F. AVO. [Plated] 1 
Rev. PAX RETERN : Peace standing. 

Exergue A. 

28. Obv. IMP. C. DIOCLETIANVS P.F. AVG. 1 
Rev. PAX AVGGG : Peace standing with her attributes 

In field S.P. 
Exergue MLXXI. 

29. Obv. IMP. DIOCLETIANVS AVG: Radiated head to left. 1 
Rev. SALVS AVGG : Salus feeding a serpent. 

X. MAXTMTANUS, a.d., 286-305. 

30. Obv. IMP. C. M. AVRL. MAXIMIANVS, P.F. AVG. [Plated] 1 
Rev. IOVI. CONSERVAT : Jupiter standing 

Exergue PXXIT. 
81. Obv. IMP. C. MAXIMIANVS P.F. AVG. 1 

Rev. PAX AVGGG : Peace standing 

In field S.P. Exergue MLXXL 

32. Obv. IMP. MAXIMIANVS AVG. (Plated) 1 
Rev. PAX AVGG: 

Exergue B. 

33. Obv. IMP. MAXIMIANVS AVG. (Plated) 1 
Rev. PAX AVGG. 

Exergue A. 

XI. OARAUSIUS, A.D., 287-298. (Usurper in Britain.) 

84. Obv. IMP. C. CARAVSIS P.F. AVG. 1 

Rev. PAX AVGGG : Peace standing. 

In field S.P. Exergue MLXXL 

XII. OONSTANTIUS OHLORUS, a.d., 305-306. 

35. Obv. FL. VAL. CONSTANTIVS NOB. C. C. (Plated) 1 

Rev. PAX AVGG. Peace standing. 

Exergue T • I. 

Total ooins ... 35 
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LIST B. 

No. I. VALBRIANUS, a.d., 258-260. No. of Crine. 

1. Obv. IMP. C.P. LIC. VALERIANVS (third brass) 1 

Rev. CONCOR [diac] AVGG : Concord standing, holding patera, and double 

cornucopia. 

II. THTRIOUS II, a.d., 267.. 
2 Obv. TETRICVS <third brass) 1 

Rev. (Legend undecipherable) : Hope marching, holding a flower in her right 

hand, and raising her dress with her left. 

III. OONSTANS, a.d., 887-350. 

8. Obv. D.N. CONSTANS [P.P. AVG.] (third brass) 1 

Rev. GLORIA EXER [CITVS] : Two soldiers standing : between them a 

standard. 

IV. HONORIUS, a.d., 895428. 
4. Obv. D.N. HONORIVS P.P. AVG. (Quinarii) 2 

Rev. VIRTVS ROMANORVM : Roma-Victrix seated, 

Exergue M.D.P.S. 

Total coins ... 6 
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Coin* fotmb mar gtfeiol. 



By FREDERICK ELLIS. 



(Read November 22nd, 1894.) 

1. A small Early British Coin from Southmead, near West - 
bury-on-Trym. See Proceedings, 189 1. 1 

2. A series of 19 Roman Coins from Lyon's Court Farm, 
Whitchurch, Somerset, described in the Proceedings, 1891-93,* 
and comprising the following : — 

1st Brass Faustina (2) A.D. 105-141. 

Lucilla(2) „ 147-183. 

Commmodus (10) „ 180-192. 
Crispina(l) „ 183. 

Sept. Severus (1) „ 193-211. 
Postumus (1) „ 258-267. 

Maximianus (1) „ 286-310. 

3rd Brass Constantinus II. (1) „ 335-340. 
Also some coin-moulds of baked clay, from the same place. 8 

3. A series of 1 7 second brass Roman Coins, in fine preser- 
vation purchased from a Bristol dealer, who had a parcel of about 
50, all in similar condition. He supposed them to have been 
found in a pot at Montpelier, Bristol ; the late Mr. Hobson, 
however, considered them to be part of the well-known Filton 

Hoard. 

Probus (2) AD. 276-282. 

Licinius (5) „ 307-323. 

Constantinus I. (8) „ 323-337. 

Constantinus II. (2) „ 335-340. 

0) Proceedings, Vol. il, p. 158. (») Ibid., Vol. ii. y p. 161, and 265. 

I 1 ) Ibid., VoL U., p. 161. 
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4. Four second brass Roman Coins : — 

Claudius I. Sea Mills. 

Vespasian „ 

Domitian Barton Hill. 

Antoninus Pius River Avon ? 

5. Nine Jettons or Counters, bearing seven different devices. 
Frojp the Frome River bed. 

6. Small bronze farthing of Charles I., several of which were 
found in the Frome Culvert in 1891. Also a gun metal Shilling 
of James I, from thft Floating Harbour. 

7. Four Bristol farthings dated, 1652 to 1662. Bristol and 
other local Tokens. 



.. -•..- / 
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<Some (Emits from grbtoi gjarbirar. 



BY A, T. MAUTIN, F.S.A. 



(Read November 22nd, 1894.; 

The coins of which a list is appended, came into my hands 
through the kindness of Mr. McCurrick, our Docks Engineer, and 
their interest lies in the fact that they were ail found in the mud 
dredged up from the Bristol Floating Harbour. These coins are 
by no means the only ones that have been found in this way, as 
others have already passed into different hands. It will be noticed 
that the period covered by this list extends from the earliest to 
the present times, and that it includes examples of the coinage of 
various foreign countries, and affords a striking testimony to the 
antiquity and importance of the trade of our ancient city. The 
number and variety of the coins which have been from time to 
time found in our Harbour, is somewhat remarkable, and may 
possibly be accounted for by a habit, which I am told still prevails 
among sailors, of propitiating the Fates by throwing a coin into the 
water at the beginning of a voyage. But whether these coins are 
offerings to Neptune, or whether their presence in the river is due 
only to the proverbial carelessness of sailors, we must at any rate 
thank our kindly river mud which has preserved them all these 
years, and returned them to us again full of interest and impor- 
tance. A few words of comment on the list may perhaps be 
useful. 

The presence of the Roman coins must not in itself be taken 
as any certain indication of a Roman city of Bristol. Coins have 
been found before, and the Frome has yielded a fine pig of lead 
which has fortunately at last found its way into the Bristol 
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Museum, but no indications ot Roman buildings have been found 
on the low ground at the junction of the two rivers. 

The absence of any coins of the Anglo Saxon period is some- 
what disappointing, and the earliest coin of our English kings is 
one of King John, struck at Dublin. This however has a special 
interest as the expedition, which Strongbow, Earl of Pembroke, 
fitted out for the reduction of Ireland, was no doubt largely helped 
by Bristol. John was made Lord of Ireland in 1177, and Henry II 
appears to have given Bristol certain rights and privileges in the city 
of Dublin. The intercourse between Bristol and Ireland was of 
course much more ancient, and even in the time of the Conqueror 
Bristol was notorious for the slave trade which existed between 
the two countries, Englishmen being kidnapped and shipped over 
to Ireland very much as they were in later, centuries to the 
American plantations. 

The Anglo-Gallic coins remind us of the large possessions 
which England once owned in France, and of the expeditions to 
that country in the reigns of Edward III. and Henry V., in which 
Bristol ships no doubt took a part. 

The coin of the King of Cyprus and Jerusalem has an interest 
of its own. Jerusalem, which fell into the hands of Crusaders in 
1099, was again captured by Saladin, in 1187, and after the fall of 
the last Christian stronghold at Acre, in 1291, the title of" King of 
Jerusalem" became an empty name. 

A considerable number of the foreign coins of the eighteenth 
and seventeenth centuries belong to Spain and Portugal. Readers 
of Robinson Crusoe will recall many illustrations of the close 
connection between England and those countries. And Defoe's 
own visit to Bristol was caused by the failure of his commercial 
undertakings in Spain. In Bristol, Defoe was known as the 
" Sunday gentleman," because fear of arrest compelled him to keep 
within doors on the other days of the week. 

LIST A ROMAN COINS. 

1. Julia Maesa. Type Pietas Aug. 

2. Constantinus II. Type Concordia Militum (f). 

3. Uncertain, inscription illegible. 
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B. ENGLISH, SCOTCH, IRISH, ANGLO-GALLIC OOINa 

1. John. Irish penny (Dublin). Obv. Full face, Johannes 

Domin. Rev. Norman on Dwell. 

2. Edward III. Groat, London. Pennies of Canterbury, 

Durham, London, York. Half-penny, London. Farthing*, 
London. 

3. Richard II. Anglo-Gallic, Hardit. Obv. Ric. R. Anglo. 

Rev. . . Aqi. Fraci. Cross patee filleted, reaching to 
edge of coin, with fleurs-de-lis and lions in alternate 
compartments 

4. Henry IV. (?) Similar to above. 

5. Henry IV. English penny. 

6. Henry V. Calais penny. 

7. Edward IV. Half-groat, Canterbury. Penny, York. 

8. Five coins of one of the Henries or Edwards. 

9. Henry VII. Groat, London. 

10. Henry VIII. Half-groat, Bristol. Half-penny, London. 

11. Elizabeth. Shilling of the first three years of the reign. 

Three pence 1567, 1568, 1672. Half-groat Irish 
Half-penny, 1601. 

12. James I. English. Sixpence, 1603. Scotch. Half-groat 

(D. G. Rosa sine spina. Dens tueatur unita.) Irish. 
Farthings. 

13. Charles I. English. Farthings. Scotch. 2/- piece (2nd. 

English). Irish. Farthings & (?) half -farthing. 

14. Charles II. English. Farthings, years 1672—1675. 

Halfcrown, 1682. Scotch. Two Turners, one Half- 
Turner. Irish. Half -pennies (Two excellent specimens). 

15. James II. Irish. Half-penny, 1691. Gun money shilling, 

1689. Small ditto, 1690. 

16. William & Mary. Halfcrown, shilling, sixpence, half-penny 

(1694) and farthing. 
William III. alone. Half-penny and farthing. Also a bad 
halfcrown. 

17. Queen Anne. Sixpence, 1711. 

18. George II. Sixpence. Lima 1746. Plain 1747. Half- 

pennies and farthing. Irish. Half-pennies. 

19. George III. Gold. Seven shilling piece. Silver. Crown. 
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Banken Token for three shillings. Copper. Penny 
(1797). Half-pennies of first and third types. Farthings, 
ditto. Irish. Penny, half-penny, farthing. 
20. Victoria. Copper, various. 

0. SILVER AND COPPER TOKENS, 

1. Bristol farthings. Two square. (Elizabeth.) and three 

round 1652, 1670, 1672, and one no date. 

2. Bath Farthing 1670. 

3. Axbridge farthing 1616. Win. Hopkins 

4. Bridgwater farthing 1666. 

5. Galway, Shilling 1668. Peter Farr. 

6. ? Arklow. Bobart Phelps of Arthiow March(ant). 

7. P.M. Co. 

8. Union Copper Co. Risca. 

9 Bristol and South Wales. 1811. B. B. & Co. 

D. FOREIGN COINS. 

1. Brabant. 

2. Adolphus, duke of Berg. 

3. Tours (early) 

4. Henry II. king of Jerusalem and Cypms 1285-1324. 

5. France. Henry II. Liard. Henry III. Double Tournois. 

Louis XIII. Double Tournois. Louis XVI. 1791. 

6. Spain. Castile and Leon. Henry II. 1369-1379. Philip 

III. 1604, 1615, 1619 (copper). Philip IV. 1652 silver. 

7. Spain and Portugal United. 1580-1(540. (one, copper). 

8. Portugal. John I. 1385-1433. (five, copper.) Sebastian. 

1557-1578. John V. 1706-1750. One (silver) date 
uncertain. 

9. Holland. Various in bad order. 

Besides the coins in the above list there are specimens of the 
coinage of this century of Guernsey, Belgium, Germany, United 
States, Nova Scotia and Prince Edward Island, and a large number 
of counters of various times and types, which cannot be enumer- 
ated here. In conclusion I must express my acknowledgements 
to Sir John Evans, who very kindly identified many of the coins 
for me. 
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In thk CoLLEonoM of COL. BRAMBLE, F.S.A., Pbesidert. 
(Read November 22nd, 1894.) 

HAROLD L, 1035-1040. (Silver), 
Penny. Obv. Bust of the King to left holding Sceptre 
* HAROLD REX. Rev. PVLPIINE (NE joined) ON 
(joined) BRIC. Cross voided. A flower in each angle 
issuing from a central compartment. (See Ending t ii., 
212; Hawkins, 214.) 

WILLIAM L, 1066-1087 (or William II). 

Penny. Obv. Bust of King, full-face, holding sceptre 
*PILLEM REX. Rev. COLBLIC ON BRIC. Cross 
patt& with the word PAXS in the angles, each letter 
enclosed in a circle. (See Hawkins, 214.) 

Penny. Same. Rev. BRITPORD ON BRI. 

EDWARD L, 1272-1307. 
Penny. Obv. Bust of King, full-face crowned <• EDW. 

R ANG. DNS HYB. Rev. VILLA BRISTOLLIE. (Three 

Specimens.) 
Penny. Same. 

Penny. Same, but Rev. reads " VTLL," &c. 
Halfpenny. Same type as Pennies, u VILLA." 
Farthing. Same as Pennies. 06 v. * E R ANGLIE. Rev, 

VILLA BRISTOLLIE. (Very scarce and in perfect 

condition ) 

EDWARD IV., 1461-1483. (Gold). 
Rose Noble. Obv. King full-faced, crowned, in right hand sword, 
on left arm a shield of arms France and England 
quarterly. He stands in ship, rose on side, flag 
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bearing large B. (B for Bristol on waves). EDWARD 
REX ANGL * FRANC DNS I B (for HIB). Trefoils 
between words including letters I B). Rev. In the centre 
of a cusped circle a rose upon a large sun, surrounded by 
4 lions with crowns ovejr them, alternately with 4 
fleurs-de-lis over the ends of a cross fleury (connected with 
the sun's rays). Mm. a crown. IHC AVT TRANSIENS 
PER MEDIVM ILLORVM I BAT. Single trefoils 
after the 1st and 2nd words and between the I and BAT ; 
double trefoils after ILLORVM; dot after A in 
TRANSIENS. Weight 120 grains. (Ruding, pi. iii., 
4&7.) 

EDWARD IV. (Silver.) 

Groats (light.) Obv. King crowned. Mm. Sun. EDWARD 

DI GRA REX ANGL N FRANC ; quatrefoil each side 

of neck. B on the King's breast. Rev. VILLA x BRISTOLL, 

(Hawkins p. 254, No. 4.) Weight 52 grains. 
As last, but with x after " Franc." (Hawkins, p. 254. No. 5 

variety.) 
As Hawkins, No. 4 (see above), but reading " BRESTOLL." 
As Hawkins, No. 4, but omitting B on breast, instead of 

which the arch isfleured. (Unpublished. Very rare.) 
As the last (without B on breast, but reading BRISTOVV. 

Very rare.) 
As Hawkins, No. 4, but reading BRISTOVV. 
As before, but Mm. a crown. Obv. Quatrefoil each side of 

neck. B on breast. Rev. BRISTOLL. 2 Saltires in inner 

legend. (Hawkins, No. 6.) 
As last, but 1 Saltire only in inner legend of Rev. 
As last, but without any Saltires in inner legend. (Scarce.) 
Obv. as before, but with double Saltires after FRANC, 

B on breast. Rev. VILLA BRISTOVV. (Scarce.) 
Obv. as before, without the Saltires after FRANC. 
Obv. as before, "FRAN" ; trefoil after VI L and before B on 

Rev. (Scarce.) 
Obv. as before, an annulet after FRAN. (Scarce.) 
Obv. as before ; FRANC ; Rev. trefoils in inner legend as 

before. 
S 
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Obv. 8& before FRANCE. Words divided by Saltires. Rev. 
VILLA xBRESTOLL. 

HBNRY VUL (Gold.) 

Crown. Obv. A Tudor Rose arowned (single arch), between H.R., 
both crowned. *HENRIC VIII : ROS A x SINE x SPINE. 
Rev. WS (joined, Monogram of Sir W m Sharington), 
DG ANGU x FRANCZ x HIB* REX x In centre a 
shield, France & England quarterly, between a crowned 
H & R, with crown over shield (all as obverse.) 

HBNRY Vni. (Silver.) 

Groats. Obv. King's head to left, crowned. Mm a cinque- 
foil. HENRIC &c. On Rev. Mm. a cinquefoil and lilies. 
Inscr : BRISTOL1E C1VITAS and Shannon's monogram. 
Fleurs-de-lis in forks of cross. (Fourth coinage. Rare.) 
Obv. King's head to left, crowned. Similar to above. (Fifth 
coinage.) 

Half Groats. Obv. As above, but without the Mm. Monogram 
unusually distinct. Nothing in forks of cross. 
Obv. As above. Two dissimilar quatrefoils between "Ci vitas" 
and "Bristolie" ; and quatrefoils in forks of cross. 
Sharington's Monogram. 

OHARLDS I (Silver.) 
Half-Crown. Obv. King in armour on horseback to right Mm. 

(obv. only), plume. Plume behind King. Rev. "Declaration" 

in two lines. Three plumes above, and 1644 and monog. 

BR (combined) below. (Hawkins Type 3). Rev. extremely 

fine, but horse badly struck. 
Shilling. Obv. King's head crowned to right XII. behind. 

Mm. obv. a plume. Rev. BR (combined) in monog. 

" Declaration " in three lines, with three very large plumes 

above, and 1644 below. 
Twopenny Piece. Obv. As last. II behind King. Rev. ha» 

monog. BR (combined) under w Declaration/' 
Penny. Obv. As last. I. behind King. Rev. Shield. (Ruding, 
xx,, 11. 
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WILLIAM m. (Silver.) 

Half-Crowns. Obv. GVLIEMVS III DEI GRA. King's profile 
to left, laureated. Roman mantle. BR (combined ) mono- 
gram, under Bust. Rev. MAG BR FRA ET HIB REX 
1697. Four shields of Arms crowned; Eng. Ireland, Scot 
France. In the centre, Arms of Nassau. On the edge, 
DECVS ET TVTAMEN ANNO REGNI NONO, and 
four crosses potent (Two Specimens.) 

Shillings. As above, but without the inscription on edge, which 
is diagonally milled. 

Sixpences. As last (Five Specimens.) 
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JomI <Stltor aitb $roit» lokm* in ilu 



BY W. R. BARKER, J.P. 



(Read, November 22nd 1894; 

The Silver Tokens in this collection range from sixpence to 
four shillings in value, many of them being so unblemished that 
they can have been little if at all circulated. The bulk of them 
are dated either 1811 or 1812, while some are undated. Among 
those of the value of sixpence one issued by R. Tripp & Co., 
Bristol, purports to be " payable by 1 dollar for 10 tokens and 2d., 
or 20 tokens for 2 dollars and 4d., and 40 for one pound note." 
Another is stamped as being made of " Genuine Dollar Silver/' 
The shilling tokens are the most numerous part of the collection, 
and upon those stamped with the Bristol Arms are the following 
legends : — 

" Let trade and commerce flourish." 

11 For necessary change." 

" To facilitate trade." 

" Genuine Dollar Silver." 

"H. Morgan licensed manufacturer 12 Rathbone Place 
London." 

One has upon it a representation of old Bristol Bridge, and 
another a trophy of warlike implements, indicating the circum- 
stances under which the issue became necessary. 

In addition to the shillings emanating from Bristol, the issues 
of Bath, Cheltenham, Gloucester and Frome Selwood are all 
represented. 

An undated two-shilling Bath token is intended " to facilitate 
trade." 
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One issued at Gloucester is of the value of two shillings and 
sixpence. 

Two Bath tokens of four shillings value, shew different arms, 
and were issued by different firms. 

The Bronze tokens comprise pennies and halfpennies of Bristol, 
Bath and Cheltenham. 

There are also Bristol farthings dated 1652—1660-1662— 
1666—1670, Bridgwater 1669, * Chipenham " 1665 and " Tanton 
Dene " 1664, represented in this group. 

(The extensive series of Roman Coins in the Museum has un- 
fortunately lost much of its interest and value, from the fact 
that very few of the coins are marked with the localities where 
they were found. The greater number came from the neighbour- 
hood of Camerton, Somerset, more than a dozen miles south of 
Bristol, but there are a few third brass coins of Crispus, 
Constantine, junr., and Constantine the Great, presented by Dr. 
Fox, from Brislington, Somerset, and a few of Tetricus and 
Victorinus, found at Asbton.) 
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Jhmbent'0 JUitesB, 1894. 



By Libut.-Col. J. R. BRAMBLE, F.S.A. 



(Bead January 22nd, 1895.) 

On the termination of this, the tenth year of the existence of the 
Club, I am reminded by our Honorary Secretary that it devolves 
upon me to address the members upon our work, position, and 
prospects. 

The past year, the first in which we have lost, and missed, 
throughout the year, the guiding hand and genial control of our 
late lamented President, Bishop Clifford, has been comparatively 
uneventful, but not, I venture to think, unprofitable. 

The Club has made only two excursions. The first, to Caldecot, 
Caerwent, St. Pierre, Moyne's Court, Matherne and Chepstow; 
one of very great interest, which not even the unfavourable 
weather could spoil, and when we had an opportunity of examining 
Caerwent in the light of the large amount of information which 
had been carefully accumulated and put into shape for us by our 
member, Mr. A. T. Martin, F.S.A. My only regret is that on the 
occasion we attempted, 1 think, a little too much, and thus missed 
the opportunity which afforded itself of an exhaustive, or, at least, 
a thorough examination of churches and houses of extreme interest, 
an occasion which cannot readily or easily recur. As a Society, 
limited in members, and confined to those distinguished for their 
love — and in many cases for their knowledge — of archaeology, in 
some or one of its varied forms, I venture to suggest that on the 
occasion of an excursion it is more desirable that we should see a 
little thoroughly than see a good deal. 

On the second occasion the Club visited Iron Acton Church, 
including the well-known Preaching Cross, Acton Court and 
Horton Court, all, the latter perhaps especially, of considerable 
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interest. We were also, through the great kindness of otir mem- 
ber, Mr. P. F. Fox, permitted to see his choice and extensive col- 
lection of books and documents relating to Bristol and its neigh* 
bourhood, as well as to partake of bis hospitality at Tate House. 
Here again I may be allowed to suggest that we suffered somewhat 
from an embarras de richesses. It was impossible to take more 
than a most hurried glance at a few of the treasures which Mr. Fox 
presented to our view, and though we were in no sense 4 *sent 
hungry away," the unquenchable thirst of many members for 
local information was something more than tantalized* 

In addition to the excursions three ordinary meetings have 
been held during the year, at which valuable Papers have been 
read. I have referred to the good work of Mr. Martin, and I 
would also mention the paper3 by the Rev. Ohas. Taylor, on the 
Ancient Leper Hospital of St. Lawrence, Bristol ; Mrs. Bagnall- 
Oakeley on the Antiquities of the Aran Islands ; Mr. R. H. Warren, 
FJ3.A. on the Ecclesiastical Seals of Bristol ; Miss Hodges on 
Horton Court, and Mr. Pritchard on Tilly's Court House. The 
latter is on a subject which I venture to consider within the 
special province of the Society, the preservation both by writing 
and picture of the local remains of antiquity on the point of 
destruction, and the investigation of their traditional history, &c. 
before the generation which knew them has died out and the 
information gone beyond recall. 

At the Meetings many objects of interest have been exhibited, 
notably the Bronze Collar found at Birdcombe Court, an able 
account of which was contributed by Mr. Barker ; and the Bristol 
Mint coins, and Bristol and local Tokens, shown at our Meeting 
in November last. 

I cannot conclude this part of my subject without referring to 
the great kindness and hospitality which the Members of the Club 
have received at the bands of Mr. and Mrs. Campbell Cory at St. 
Pierre, our Vice-President, Mr. Barker, and our Secretary, as well, 
as from Mr. F. F. Fox, to which I have before referred. 

On the 4th of May, last a Tablet commemorative of John and 
Sebastian Cabot, was affixed to a pier on the south side of the 
new St. Augustine's Bridge. The expense was borne by Mr. 
Walter Hughes, one of the representatives of the Ward in the 
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Town Council, but the work having been done at the suggestion 
and under the auspices of this Club as part of the general scheme 
for distinguishing houses and localities having special historical or 
personal interest, your President, at the request of Mr. Hughes, 
undertook the duty of handing over the Tablet to the Mayor on 
behalf of the City. 

Little of archaeological moment has transpired in the city or 
neighbourhood during the past year. The " restoration " of the 
Cathedral continues, and I must express my regret that a portion 
of the historical interest should have been obliterated by the 
wholly unnecessary — I may almost say wanton — removal of the 
North door of the Lady Chapel. The only object appears to have 
been to complete the uniformity of the Early English Arcade 
within, and thus make the interior look " pretty." Apart from 
architectural interest, as showing the different stages of develop- 
ment of the building, and any question of utility, there was an 
interest in the tradition which had so long associated itself with this 
Doorway; and although to the logician or mathematician the 
tradition might be considered absurd or even childish, it is to an 
enormous extent the result of such like traditions — based (it may 
be falsely) on some occurrence largely affecting the mind of w the 
people" from generation to generation — clustering round or clinging 
to our cathedrals and parish churches, that they hold the place they 
do in the hearts or affections even of many who no longer assemble 
there for the purpose of worship. On the other hand, we may 
congratulate ourselves upon the preservation of the interesting 
remains of the College of Westbury-upon-Trym, which at one 
time were seriously in peril, and which have been rescued and 
preserved through the energy and at the cost of some local 
gentlemen; several of whom are members of our Club. 

During the year, the first part of Vol. III. of our Proceedings 
has nppeared under the able editorship of our Hon. Sec., and I 
venture to think it is in no wise inferior, either in matter or illus- 
tration, to the previous issues. 

A sufficient number of candidates, approved by the Committee, 
will be proposed this evening to fill all vacancies. The Right 
Rev. Bishop Brownlow, the successor of our late President, has 
kindly and cordially accepted the invitation of the Committee 
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to allow himself to be nominated as a member in the place of his 
predecessor in the See of Clifton. His name is well-known as an 
Antiquary of high standing and close research ; not a mere com- 
piler from former writers. His works on Subterranean Rome and 
his monograph on Marychurch, near Torquay (where as Canon 
Brownlow he wjis long stationed), are the results of careful work, 
and I may be permitted to congratulate the Club, in anticipation, 
on enrolling as a member one of so distinguished a position and 
apt learning. 

Now as to our future work. We have, during the ten years' 
existence of the Club, explored the whole of the chief archaeo- 
logical features of Bristol and many subordinate ones. But we 
have not exhausted all that is of interest, and by resuming our 
former plan of having one or two afternoon meetings during 
the summer to visit places in or near the city some very useful 
work might be done and pleasant hours spent The Cathedral 
should be re-visited, in order at least that we may become 
habituated to it in its altered form. St. Stephen's has never 
been visited by the Club. St. Thomas the Martyr should be seen, 
if only as a specimen of a mixed Classical and Gothic building. 
Gothic, as I am to the core, as being our distinctive English style, 
the natural growth of the country, this mixed work should not be 
abandoned, as it is by many, as something barbarous and hopeless. 
Much can be done with it, and much has been done in the case 
of St Thomas. Moreover, the books, candlesticks, and Eliza- 
bethan Cup and other plate, are of considerable interest. St Peter's 
Hospital has not, I think, been visited by the Club, although it 
was seen on the occasion of one of Mr. Reynolds's excursions. 
Discoveries have been made at St. Peter's Church since it was 
visited. It must be remembered, moreover, that we have from 
time to time new members, to whom old ground is comparatively 
new. Abbot's Leigh, Long Ashton, Brislington, Keynsham, and 
Bitton are all within reach of an afternoon excursion. 

For a day's excursion, many places are still open to us within 
a very reasonable distance. I would suggest the churches about 
Brent Knoll, South and East Brent, Lympsham, and Bleadon as 
being well worthy of a visit ; also a selection from the Sedgmoor 
churches, Chedzoy, Weston Zoyland, Middlezoy, Aller, Othery, 
T 
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and Lyug. Or if the members are prepared to follow the 
precedent of our visit to Salisbury, and extend an excursion 
beyond a day, then they could have a feast in the neighbourhood 
of Abergavenny, the Priory Church there with its stalls and 
ancient tombs, the original Priory of Llanthony in the Black 
Mountains, Ewyas-Harold with the scarped site and remains 
of its Castle and its Church, and the remains, Choir and Tran- 
septs, with their aisles, of Abbey Dore, a gem of Transition 
Norman and Early English Work, which with many more 
Churches and Castles to select from, are all within easy reach. 

But all this must be a question for the future, and I have no 
wish to infringe upon the functions, or to anticipate the decisions, 
of the Committee ; and I will conclude my observations by simply 
expressing my hope and belief that the Club has an ample field 
and a prosperous career before it for many years to come. 
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%\att Jtasgrtan JterbleB in tlw Bristol 



By Da. E. A. WALLIS BUDGE, F.S.A., Ac., Keeper of Egyptian and Assyrian 
Antiquities, British Museum. 



(Bead 22nd January, 1895.J 

The three Slabs described below were found in the ruins of 
the palace which Assur-nasir-pal, King of Assyria about B.C. S85- 
860, built at Calah, the modern Nimroud, which is situated on 
the left or west bank of the river Tigris, about 30 miles south of 
Nineveh. They were presented by the late Sir Henry Rawlinson, 
G.C.B., D.C.L., &c., to the Bristol Academy for the Promotion of 
the Fine Arts, where they are still preserved. 

I. Eagle-headed mythological figure, winged, holding in the 
right hand a cone, and in the other a basket. These emblems are 
thought by some to have reference to the fertilization of the palm 
tree. This figure originally formed one of a group which stood by 
the side of a sacred tree (the palm ?) ; on the other side stood the 
King, who assisted this mythological being in the performance of 
the ceremony. Across the slab run eighteen lines of beautifully 
cut cuneiform inscription in .the Assyrian character, which record 
the victories and building operations of Assur-nasir-pal, King of 
Assyria. 

II. Slab with figures of King Assur-nasir-pal and royal 
attendant in relief. In the right hand the King holds a bowl of 
wine, which he is about to pour out as a libation to the Qods, and 
in his left a bow. Both King and attendant are engaged in the 
performance of some religious ceremony. Across the figures run 
twenty-six lines of inscriptions, in which the royal deeds are 
described at greater length. 
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III. Slab with figures of two priests in relief. Each formed a 
member of a group which consisted of the King, God and two 
attendants, who were engaged in performing a religious ceremony. 
Across the figures run twenty-six lines of inscription, in which the 
royal deeds are described as on Slab II. 

The inscription which is found on these Slabs is the so-called 
"Staudard" inscription of Asaur-nasir-pal. On Slabs II. and 
III. it is longer than on No. I. It refers to (1 ) the King's conquest*, 
and (2) the building of his palace and the rebuilding of his city. 
Part I. begins with a list of his names and titles, his genealogy, etc., 
all of which are followed by a somewhat detailed description of the 
lands which he had conquered by the might of Ashur. These 
included Naira, Kirkhi, Shubari, Nizib, etc., which he " swept bare 
like the Storm- God." He next conquered the lands between the 
Tigris and the Lebanon mountains, and made himself master of 
much territory on the eastern bank of the Tigris, as well as the 
countries of Kirrwir, Kirzan, and from Zab to Til-bari. A large 
part of Babylonia was also taken possession of by him. Part II. 
records the rebuilding of the city of Galah (Nimroud), whioh had 
been founded by Shalmaneser I. about B.C. 1300, and the building 
of his palace, from the rooms of which the Slabs described above 
were taken. 

Note. — Since Dr. Wallis Budge's communication was received, 
the subject of the removal of these Marbles from the Fine Arts 
Academy to the Bristol Museum has been considered, but for the 
present it has been found impracticable, chiefly on account of the 
great weight of the slabs. Mr. Ernest Sibree, MA., has called 
my attention to the fact that a translation of the longer of the 
inscriptions on these slabs has been published by Mr. Fox Talbot, 
in Records of the Pasty vol. viii., under the title of " The Standard 
Inscription of Ashur-abh-pal." This name is the same as 
• 4 Aseur-nasir-pal," also called, " Assur-bani-pal," a great King 
respecting whom much interesting information will be found in Mr. 
George Smith's History of Assyria ; in Prof. Masp&o's Lift in 
Ancient Egypt and Assyria, and other works. 

With regard to the emblems " The Cone and Basket " carried 
by the winged figure represented on Slab 1, which, as Dr. Budge 
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notes, " are thought by some to have reference to the fertilization 
of the Palm Tree," (a suggestion first propounded, I believe, by 
Prot E. B. Tylor, of Oxford, but not universally received), it may 
be mentioned that another explanation has been suggested. Mr. 
Sibree writes : — " In a paper read by Dr. Bonavia, before the 
International Congress of Orientalists, in 1892, he suggests that 
the " basket " is in reality a metal bucket, and that " the cone " 
is used as an " aspergillum," the bucket containing holy-water. 
The " sacred tree " is generally considered to be the " date-palm/' 
Phcenix dadylifera, the tree which gave its name to Phoenicia, 
" the Laud of the Palms." (See Professor Geo. Rawlinson's 
History of Phoenicia, p. 1 J Ed. 
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<fi)it somt Itehiaioric JUmain*, near $ristoi. 



Bt ALFRED E. HUDD, F.S.A., Hon. Sbc. 



(Read November 27*A, 1895.) 

The members of the Club have recently commenced a series 
of afternoon rambles to places of archaeological interest in the 
Bristol neighbourhood, which it is intended to resume in the 
spring. At the request of some of those who were present, the 
following notes have been drawn up respecting a few of the chief 
places already visited on these occasions. 

Stanton Drew. The fine Megalithic remains^ Stone Circles, 
&c., at Stanton Drew were first visited by the Club in May, 1884, 
under the guidance of our late President, Bishop Clifford, and of 
Dr. John Beddoe, F.R.S. The latter ascribed the Megalithic 
remains " to the Neolithic race, some of whom were buried in the 
Long Barrows and Chambered Tumuli of our own and other 
countries," a race " probably represented now a-days, in more or 
less purity, by the Berbers, the Basques, and some of the Spaniards, 
and by the well proportioned handsome men, usually of small 
stature, and with dark hair, who occur pretty numerously in 
South Wales, the West Highlands, and in Connemara." 1 

On this fi rat visit, the Vicar of Stanton Drew also favoured 
the Club with a paper on the Megalithic remains, which is printed 
in the first volume of our Proceedings. In this paper the Rev. 
EL T. Perfect suggested that the stones might have been brought 
down from the hills, on rafts, by means of the river Chew, which 
stiU flows near the circles. 

On our recent visit, on Saturday, October 12th, we had the 
pleasure of hearing the opinion of Professor C. Lloyd Morgan, 

1 Proceedings of the Club, voL u, p. 12. 
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whohas long taken much interest in these remains. Since his 
paper on " The Stones of Stanton Drew, their Source and Origin " 
was printed in the " Proceedings " of the Somersetshire Archaeo- 
logical Society, in 1887, 1 the Professor has continued his 
researches in the neighbourhood, and has somewhat modified 
his opinion as to the source of some of the stones. He now 
thinks that the great majority of the stones forming the three 
circles and the remains of the Avenue, all came from the hill 
above West Harptree, incorrectly marked * Rudge " on the 
Ordnance map. On the conclusion of the Professor's interesting 
remarks the President, Col. J. R. Bramble, called attention to the 
fact that the contour-lines on the map showed a gradual descent 
from the spot indicated, to Stanton Drew, and as the little river 
passed close to the supposed site, he saw no reason why the stones 
should not have been brought down on rafts in the manner 
suggested by the Vicar. The fact that the river was not now 
sufficient for the purpose was not conclusive against its haviug 
been so at an early period, and the stones might have been placed 
on Rafts in the dry season and brought down on the winter floods. 
Prof* Lloyd Morgan quoted the opinion of Prof. Boyd Dawkins 
that the Megalithic remains were erected by people of the early 
Bronze age ; for himself, he agreod with Dr. Beddoe and other 
authorities, that they were probably somewhat earlier, and the 
work of a Neolithic race. The Hon. Secretary pointed out that 
not far from Stanton there are remains of two or more Long 
Barrows or Chambered Tumuli, which are generally associated 
with Neolithic man, whereas there are hardly any traces of 
Round Barrows. These latter, so abundant in the neighbourhood 
of Stonehenge, are attributed to the Bronze age. On the whole, 
therefore, we may still continue to believe that we have in our 
Bristol neighbourhood a series of Megalithic remains inferior only 
in importance to the circles at Avebury and Stonehenge, and 
possibly older than either of these "National Monuments." The 
remains are in excellent condition and are well cared for. 

Before leaving, Prof. Lloyd Morgan mentioned the discovery of 
what he thought were the remains of another Stone Circle, not far 

1 Vol. xxxiii., 2, pp. 37-50, 
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from Stanton Drew, and probably connected with it ; and also of 
a fallen Cromlech in the neighbourhood. He promised a short 
paper on these discoveries for one of the evening meetings of the 
Club. Neither the Circle, nor the Cromlech, seem to be recorded 
in any of the Somersetshire County histories, or Archaeological 
Proceedings. 

The Wansdyke. Since the visit of the Club to the Western 
termination of this great earthwork, in 1884, the Hon. Secretary 
and two other Members have walked over nearly the whole of the 
remains, from Maes Knoll, in Somersetshire, to beyond Great 
Bedwyn, on the borders of Hampshire. One of the best accounts 
that has been published of the course of the Wansdyke is that 
given by Sir R. Colt Hoare, in his Ancient Wiltshire. On com- 
paring this account, written in 1819, with the present condition of 
the Dyke, we were please I to find that almost the whole of the 
remains were much as he described them* 

Unfortunately, however, since our visit ten years ago, much 
has been destroyed, including the interesting poition of the Dyke 
near Prior's Park, Bath, which has been quarried away and almost 
completely destroyed, for the sake of the building stone under- 
neath. An appeal at the time, through our late President, to 
endeavour to prevent this destruction, was unsuccessful. 

We have not seen very much of the Wansdyke during our 
recent ramble?. Whether it was ever continued westward of 
Maes Knoll is uncertain. All that can now be f aid is that'so far as 
our late explorations went they failed entirely to bring to light 
any distinct trace of the Dyke in the various places mentioned by 
Collinson and other old writers. There are certainly traces of 
earthworks in several places, but nothing that can be identified as 
at any time having formed part cf the Wansdyke. 

When the Club visited the Dyke, in 1884, Dr. Beddoe said :— 
" It is generally supposed that the Wansdyke, together with the 
gigantic earth fortress called Maes Knoll, which we have been 
exploring, were meant by the Belgae to be a barrier against the 
Dobuni or Boduni, and that these latter — the people of Gloucester- 
shire — were at the time of their construction still a people of 
mainly the old neolithic type." 1 He agreed with the late Dr. Quest 
1 Proceedings of the Club, i, p. 13. 
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and other learned authorities that Maes Knoll and the Wansdyke 
were probably the work of the Belgae, and that they were probably 
constructed some centuries before our era to mark the Northern 
boundary of the Belgic kingdom. 

The recent examination of the Dyke in Wiltshire, by General 
Pitt Rivera, has caused him to give a much later date for the 
monument. He says : — " The first period to which it can reason- 
ably be assigned is that which followed the expedition of Aulus 
Plautius, in A.D. 43." 1 This may be true of the wonderfully fine 
portion of the Wansdyke as it crosses the Wiltshire downs, where 
these excavations were made, but there may have been an earlier 
earthwork somewhat on the same line, and our Somersetshire 
dyke, so much smaller than the huge Wiltshire mound and ditch, 
may yet prove to be of Belgic origin. At any rate it would be 
worth while to make an examination of the Dyke in this neigh- 
bourhood, which might throw some light on the subject. 

During our recent walks we only saw a couple of fragments of 
the Dyke; one, where it crosses the Railway a short distance 
east of Maes Knoll, and the other where it ascends the hill to the 
North-western corner of Stantonbury Camp. This last is, with 
perhaps the single exception of the portion near Englishcombe, by 
far the finest part of Wansdyke in the county of Somerset. When 
we resume our walks in the Spring we hope to visit the remain- 1 
ing portions of the Dyke, at Englishcombe, and near Bath. 

Somersetshire Camps. Of the prehistoric Camps and earth- 
works in the neighbourhood of Bristol the Club has visited several 
during their various excursions, including the very interesting 
stone-walled Camp at Worlebury ; Ashton and Portbury Camps, 
etc During our recent walks we examined the three close to 
Bristol, Clifton, Burwalls and Stokesleigh Camps ; Cadbury, and 
two Camps at Cleeve Combe, near Tatton ; and Stantonbury Hill 
Camp, near Bath. Later, we hope to visit two other stone-walled 
Gamps, at Dolbury, and Solsbury, or Salisbury hill, near Bath ; 
Cadbury, near Olevedon, and others. 

Cadbury Hill Camp. This hill fortress, near Yatton, is well 
known, and has been fairly well described by Butter, 2 and other 

1 Paper read at Wilton, before the WtiU. Arehl Society, in 1891. 
* Nortk-ux* 8ommet> pp. 73, 74 and 882. 
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County historians. Several finds of Roman coins, in and near 
the Camp, are recorded in the Proceedings of the Somersetshire 
Archaeological Society. 

Cleeve Combe Camps. These two small Camps may be of the 
same age as Cadbury Hill. Butter calls one of them a " Danish 
Camp/' and says Roman coins have been found there, bat both 
are probably of British origin. They protect the entrance to the 
path leading up the Combe, in the direction of the Cromlech 
recently discovered by Professor Lloyd Morgan. 

Clifton Camp. This fine earthwork, better known in our 
neighbourhood as " the Observatory Hill," does not seem to have 
suffered greatly since its remains were first described and mapped 
by Seyer, a hundred years ago. It is almost certainly of British 
origin, and was occupied in later times by successive races, 
including the Romans, many of whose coins and other remains 
have been found here. Some Roman coins, said to have been 
found on the site, were shown by Mr, Pritchard 1 when we recently 
visited the Camp last month. Commencing at the supposed 
entrance at the North side we walked round the Inner Vallum to 
the mound at the corner overlooking the river, noting some 
remains of pits (possibly modern), the long mound parallel with 
the edge of the cliff, and the traces of the oblong enclosure, 
called by Seyer and others " the Praetorium." Mr. Alfred Martin, 
F.S.A., expressed some doubt as to the Roman origin of this small 
enclosure. There are now no traces of the " hut circles " marked 
on Seyer 's plan, in the north-east part of the Camp. 

Burwalls, or Bubghwalls Camp. It is generally supposed 
that nearly all the earthworks of this camp were destroyed some 
years ago, when the houses in the Leigh Woods, near the Suspen- 
sion Bridge, were built ; but fortunately this is not the case. The 
members of the Club had the opportunity, during their recent 
visit to the grounds adjoining the residence of Mr. George Wills, 
to examine the numerous traces of the almost semi-circular 
banks and ditches which formerly protected this Camp. 
Though somewhat hidden in foliage, partly the old trees of 
the Leigh Woods, and partly shrubs planted by the late Mr. 
Joseph Leech, we owe to this gentleman the preservation of a 
1 Third brass coins of Constantino, Crispin and Urbs Bom*. 
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considerable portion of the ancient banks and ditches ; the latter 
converted into garden paths, the former converted into shrub and 
tree-covered mounds. By the road-side near the edge of the cliff 
overlooking the river, a little beyond the house called " Alpenfells " 
the ends of these banks and ditches can still be seen. Many 
of the members present remembered the Camp as it was before 
the construction of the Clifton Suspension Bridge, and were able 
to describe the position of those portions of the eaith works which 
have been destroyed. 

Stokesleioh Gamp. This grand old camp is not so well known 
to antiquaries as it should be, and there are doubtless many 
Bristolians who take " their walks abroad" in the beautiful woods 
near by, who have no idea what a magnificent work of the olden 
time is covered up in the rather dense mass of trees and under- 
growth which covers the huge mounds of stone forming the 
western entrenchments of the fortress. On our recent visit we had 
the advantage of hearing from Prof. Lloyd Morgan an interesting 
account of the remains, and our President (Col. Bramble), pointed 
out, at the request of some of the members, a place on the sloping 
bank below the Camp, under a perpendicular cliff on the north 
side, where fragments of ancient pottery, etc., had been dug up by 
the late Dr. Hardman and himself. This Camp is one of the 
suggested Western terminations of the Wansdyke, but there is at 
present nothing to connect it with that great earthwork. 

Stantonbury Gamp. Though the connection of Stokesleigh 
Camp with the Wansdyke is doubtful, there can be no doubt in 
the case of the fine fortress on the top of Stantonbury Hill. 
Here the WanBdyke, as previously stated, enters the Camp on its 
North- Western side, where its bank with the ditch on its north 
side is very perfect, coming from Maes Knoll, and leaving in the 
direction of Englishcombe. 

General Pitt Rivers, in a paper previously quoted, said, <( It 
is possible that the Gamps on the Wansdyke, viz., Maes Knoll, 
Stantonbury, Bathampton and Chisbury may have been erected 
(about A.D. 43), independently, and may have been joined by the 
continuous entrenchments of the Wansdyke subsequently." 
There can be little doubt, I think, that some of these natural 
strongholds, including Stantonbury, were occupied in time of war 
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by various races long before Roman times, and that they con- 
tinued to be so occupied down to the historic period. The 
finding within the Gamp of several fragments of coarse brown 
pottery, and some flint flakes, by Mr. Frederick Ellis, and the 
discovery there of a well-worked flint implement by our member, 
Mr. Pass, on a visit to the Camp some years ago, may be taken as 
evidence of the early occupation of the site. There are traces 
near the Wansdyke, a short distance east of Stantonbury, of what 
look like the remains of a considerable pre-historio village, or 
" oppidum," excavation upon the site of which might throw some 
light on the matter. If permission can be obtained our Club 
might well undertake the exploration. 
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By ALFRED C. FRYER, Ph. P. 

(Read November 27th, 1895.) 

This marble slab was the dedication stone formerly placed 
orer the doorway of an ancient Samaritan synagogue at Shechem. 
The doorway (as is common in such buildings) was recessed under 
an arch, so. that the stone was protected from the action of the 
weather. The ancient synagogue had fallen into ruins and was 
not rebuilt, and the stone was sold by the officers of the 
Samaritan church to the chief Rabbi of the* Dutch Jews, and 
from him it eventually passed into the hands of my father (the 
(the late Alfred Fryer, of Wilmslow), who purchased it in the 
East in the year 1870, and had it sent to England. 

The inscription consists of two portions. The first portion 
occupies the upper three lines and the centre portion of the 
fourth line, and is in the ancient Samaritan character, which 
was the old Hebrew. The square-headed Hebrew, which is now 
in use, was brought back from Babylon after the captivity. It 
is believed that this inscription was cut when the synagogue was 
originally built, probably some years before the Christian Era. 
The words are read from right to left. The uppermost line 
contains a general inscription " In the name (of) Qod Almighty." 
The second and third lines appear to be a paraphiase of part of 
the blessing which Jacob pronounced on Joseph on his death-bed : 
" — the Qod of thy fathers shall bless thee ; and the Almighty 
shall bless thee." The text in the Book of Genesis is ; — " Even 
by the God of thy father, who shall help thee , and by the 
Almighty, who shall bless thee with blessings of heaven above, 
blessings of the deep that lieth under." 1 The central part of the 
fourth line is occupied by the word " Amen." 

1 Genesis xlix, 25. 
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It would appear that, at a much later date, the unoccupied 
portions of the stone were utilised for another inscription, in 
Arabic. This might refer to exteusive repairs, or a rebuilding 
of the synagogue, or to some other building in the town. It is 
no uncommon thing to find the Arab conquerors carving their 
inscriptions on ancient tablets. The Arabic inscription is tran- 
slated thus : — 

" The building of the house which was built 
in the fifth month of the year 1193." 
The fifth month of the Mohammedan year was Gioumadi or 
Jornada i, and of course the date of the year is in the Moham- 
medan computation, dating from the Hegira, or " Flight of the 
Prophet/' the day on which Mohammed entered Medina after his 
flight from Mecca, Friday the 16th of July, A.D., 622. 

It is interesting to think that perchance the eyes of our 
Saviour Jesus Christ may have rested on this stone. 
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No. XII. 

en tfje Hate of tfje earliest Charter of Bristol 



Bt the Rev. C. S. TAYLOR, m.a., Vicar op St. Thomas the Martyr, Bristol. 



(Read 27tk November, 1895.) 

Seyer gives the text of this Charter thus :— HeDricus Rex 
Angliae et dux Normannia) et AquitanisB et Comes Andagavi© 
Archiepiscopis, episcopis, abbatibus.prioribus, comitibus, baronibus, 
justiciariis, vicecomitibus, et omnibus hominibus, terrae suae 
Salutem. Soiatis me concessisse, burgensibus meis de Bristoll quod 
sint quieti et de theolonio et passagio et omni consuetudine per 
totam terram meam Angliae, NormannisB et Walliae, ubicumque 
venerint, ipsi et res eorum. Quare volo et firmiter praecipio quod 
habeant omnes libertates et quietancias et liberas consuetudines 
plene et honorifiee, sicut mei liberi et fideles homines ; et sint 
quieti theolonio et passagio et omni ab (lege alia) consuetudine ; 
et prohibeo ne quis eorum (lege eos) super hoc disturbet contra 
hanc cartam meam, super decern librarum forisfacturam. Testibus, 
Thoma Eantuarensi; Willelmo, f rat re regis; Reginaldo, Comite 
Cornubiae ; Rogero, Comite Heref ordiae ; Patricio, Comite Sarum ; 
Ricardo de Hum' Constabulario ; Warino filio Gerardi, Camerario ; 
Waltero de Herefordia ; Johanne Mariscallo. Apud Sarum. 

The following translation is appended : — 

Henry, king of England, and Duke of Normandy and Aquitaine, 
and Earl of Anjou, to Archbishops, Bishops, Abbots, Priors, Earls, 
Barons, Justice*, Sheriffs, and all the men of bis land (sends) 
health. Know ye, that I have granted to my burgesses of Bristol, 
that they shall be quit both of toll and passage and all custom 
throughout my whole land of England, Normandy and Wales, 
wherever they shall come, they and their goods. Wherefore I 
will and strictly command, that they shall have all their liberties 
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and acquittances and free customs fully and honourably, as my 
free and faithful men, and that they shall be quit of toll and 
passage, and of every other custom. And I forbid any one to 
disturb them on this account contrary to this my Charter, on 
forfeiture of ten pounds. Witnesses, Thomas [Archbishop] of 
Canterbury; William the king's brother; Reginald, Earl of 
Cornwall ; Roger, Earl of Hereford ; Patrick, Earl of Salisbury ; 
Richard de Humet, constable ; Warin Fitzgerald, chamberlain ; 
Walter de Hereford ; John the Marshall. At Salisbury, 

It is evident that Seyer has extended the contractions in 
transcribing the names of the witnesses ; and as we shall see 
presently, the mistake in the date to which he assigned the Charter 
is probably due to the fact that the word which he gives in its 
extended form as " Kantuarensi " was in the original " Cane : " or 
some other form of the word * Cancellario." So that a Charter 
which was really attested by Thomas Becket when he was 
Chancellor has been assigned to the days of his Archiepiscopate ; 
and the date given by Seyer to the document, January, 1164, is in 
reality more than eight years too late. 

Before going further it is necessary to state the debt of 
obligation under which the writer of this paper lies to a book by 
the late Rev. R. W. Eyton, the "Court, Household, and Itinerary of 
king Henry 11/' It throws a flood of light upon the daily course 
of that king's reign, and is in every way worthy of the author of 
the Introduction to the Domesday for Dorset and Somerset. 

With regard to the date of the document Seyer writes in a 
footnote to the Charter : — " The date, although not expressed in 
the Charter itself, is easily ascertained. Becket was made Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury at Whitsuntide, 1162/ and quitted the 
kingdom in the latter part of 1164, after which time he was 
never present with the King of England; between which two 
dates this Charter must have been granted. A great council of 
the bishops, nobles, &c, met at Clarendon in [January, 1163-4, 
where the celebrated Constitutions of Clarendon were enacted. 
At this time it may be reasonably supposed, that the King and 

1 He was consecrated at Canterbury by Henry, Bishop of Winchester, assisted by 
thirteen other Bishops of English and Welsh Sees on the Octave of Pentecost, 1162. 
C. S. T. 
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Beeket, and the other witnesses to this Charter, might frequently 
meet at Old Sarum, from which Clarendon Park is only two or 
tfar^e miles distant." 

In his history 1 Seyer also assigns the Charter to January, 
1164 : — " We have no account of any favour granted by Henry II. 
to the place which had so firmly maintained his cause, and where 
he had received a part of his education, until January, 1163-4, 
when being at Clarendon Park, near Salisbury, earnestly engaged 
in enacting the famous Constitutions of Clarendon, he granted a 
short Charter of privileges to the burgesses of Bristol, whom as 
Sovereign Lord he calls his burgesses, although they were then 
under the lordtship of the Earl of Gloucester/' 

Seyer therefore considered that the Charter was granted when 
the King and the Archbishop of Canterbury met at Salisbury in 
January, 1164, at the great assembly in which the Constitutions 
of Clarendon were enacted. And in this matter he has been 
followed by subsequent local historians. But a very slight 
examination of the names of the witnesses to the Charter would 
have shewn that this date is an impossible one ; for though some 
of the witnesses were present at Clarendon, one at least had died 
eight years before, another died abroad on the very day of the 
ratification of the Constitutions, and two others had probably been 
dead for four years at least. 
The names of the witnesses are given as these ; — 

Thomas of Canterbury. (Kantuarensi). 

William the King's brother. 

Reginald, Earl of Cornwall 

Roger, Earl of Hereford. 

Patrick, Earl of Sarum. 

Richard de Humets, Constable [of Normandy.] 

Warin Fitzgerald, Chamberlain. 

Walter de Hereford. 

John Marshall, 
And it is stated that the Charter was granted at Sarum. 

Of these witnesses, S* Thomas of Canterbury, Reginald Earl 

of Cornwall, Patrick Earl of Sarum, and John Marshall, are 

recorded as having been present at Clarendon, on the fourth day 

1 Vol. L, page 404. 
V 
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before the Purification of S* Mary ever Virgin (January SO), 
1164, when the Archbishops and Bishops of the Realm promised 
to observe faithfully the Constitution which had been drawn up. 
But Roger, Earl of Hereford became a monk in the Abbey of S l 
Peter at Gloucester, aud died between Michaelmas, 1 1 55, and the 
end of that year ; William the King's brother, died at Rouen on 
January, 1164, that is to say, on the very day of the ratification 
of the Constitutions ; Walter of Hereford, the brother of Earl 
Roger, was also dead; the Dame of Warin Fitzgerald, the Cham- 
berlain, does not appear in connection with the Court of Henry II , 
after 1158; and as he was certainly dead before 1165, it is 
probable he had died before the Assembly was gathered at 
Clarendon. Richard de Humets, Constable of Normandy, did 
not resign his office till about July, 1180, when he became a monk 
in the Abbey of Aunay. But his name does not appear among 
those present at Clarendon, and there is no evidence to shew that 
he was in England between July, 1163, when he witnessed a 
Charter at Woodstock, and March, 1164, when he was despatched 
on an Embassy to Louis, King of France. 

It is evident, therefore, that Seyer and those who have 
followed him, are in error in supposing that the Charter of 
Henry II. to the burgesses of Bristol, was granted at the Council 
of Clarendon ; and it is also evident that the Charter must have 
been granted some e ? ght or nine years earlier, in the first year of 
King Heary's reign, at some date between his Coronation on 
December 19, 1154, and the death of Roger, Earl of Hereford in 
the latter part of 1155. 

The course of events during the first year of Henry II. is well 
known. Immediately after his Coronation, he started on a 
journey to the North of England, travelling through Oxford, 
Northampton, Peterborough and other great religious houses of 
the Fen-land to Lincoln and York. At York, he received the 
submission of William, Earl of Albemarle, but went on to Scar- 
borough to secure the surrender of the Earl's Castle there. 
Returning through Nottingham, he reached London in March, 
where he held a Great Council, and received the submission of 
Roger, Earl of Hereford, who had fortified his Castles of Hereford 
and Gloucester with the intention of resisting the King, but who, 
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on the advice of his kinsman, Gilbert Foliot, Bishop of Hereford, 
yielded them up. 

Hugh Mortimer, who had fortified his Castles of Bridgnorth, 
Cleobury and Mortimer, alone held out, and Henry moved against 
him. On April 10, he was at Wallingford, and he was engaged 
in the seige of the Castles until Hugh Mortimer made his peace 
on July 7. At Michaelmas he held a Great Council at Winchester, 
bat there is no evidence to shew how or where he was occupied 
between the beginning of July and the end of September. Mr. 
Eyton, however, suggests that a Charter dated at Worcester, may 
be referred to the period of his departure from Bridgnorth, and 
that two Charters dated at Sarum may have been granted on his 
approach to Winchester. 

The two Charters dated at Sarum were granted to the borough 
of Wilton and Seiher de Quinci; and there are five Charters 
still extant which seem to have been granted at this time at 
Winchester: — to Archbishop Theobald ; to Shrewsbury Abbey, the 
Cell of Sudbury in Suffolk, and St. Peter's Hospital at York; and 
to the Knights Hospitallers. 

It would seem probable, therefore, that the Charter to the 
burgesses of Bristol was granted at Sarum, shortly before 
Michaelmas, 1 155, as the King was on his way to the Council of 
Winchester ; and an examination of the names of the witnesses 
raises the probability almost to an absolute certainty, for with the 
exception of Walter of Hereford and John Marshall, all the 
witnesses of the Bristol Charier signed one or more of the seven 
Charters granted at Sarum and Winchester. 

The name of Roger Earl of Hereford is the most important as 
fixing the date of the Charter, for it shows that the grant must 
have been made between his submission to the King in March, 
1155, and bis death before the end of the year. The Earl wit- 
nessed both the Charters which were granted at Sarum, and also 
that granted to Shrewsbury Abbey at Winchester. 

William, the King's brother, was present at the Council of 
Winchester, which was in fact held for the purpose of considering 
a proposition of King Henry that Ireland should be conquered 
and bestowed upon William. He witnessed the Charters which 
were granted at Winchester to Archbishop Theobald and the 
Knights Hospitallers. 
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Reginald was a son of Henry I., who had been created Earl of 
Cornwall by fiobert Earl of Gloucester, in 1140. He witnessed 
the Charter in favour of Seiher de Quinci at Sarum, and all those 
granted at Winchester, except the one bestowed upon St. Peter's 
Hospital at York. 

Patrick was a son of Walter of Salisbury, who had been created 
Earl of Sarum by the Empress Maud before 1153. He was present 
at the Council of Winchester, and witnessed the Charter granted 
to the Knights Hospitallers. 

Richard de Humets, Constable of Normandy, had been present 
at the King's Coronation, and had been in constant attendance on 
the Court. He witnessed the Charter to the Borough of Wilton 
at Sarum, and those bestowed upon the Archbishop, St. Peter's 
Hospital at York, and the Knights Hospitallers at Winchester. 

Warin Fitz Gerald, the Chamberlain, witnessed the Charter to 
the Borough of Wilton at Sarum, and that to the Knights 
Hospitallers at Winchester. 

All the Charters were, of course, attested by Thomas Becket 
the Chancellor ; but for that very reason his name is of little 
value as an index of date. 

Thus we see that of the nine witnesses to the Bristol Charter, 
five — Thomas the Chancellor, Reginald Earl of Cornwall, Roger 
Earl of Hereford, Richard the Constable, and Warin FitzGerald — 
were certainly present both at Sarum and Winchester ; two — 
William the King's brother, and Patrick Earl of Sarum — were 
present at the Council of Winchester, but cannot be proved to 
have been with the King at Sarum ; while it cannot be proved 
that Walter of Hereford and John Marshall were present at either 
place. Of course, however, the fact that their names are not 
attached to the seven Charters noted by Mr.Eyton does not prove 
their absence. 

Neither during his brother's life nor after it would Walter of 
Hereford be an equal in dignity to those who usually attested the 
Charters, and in fact his name is only once mentioned by Mr. 
Eyton as attesting a single document, that being a Charter 
granted to Woburn Abbey at Rouen on February 2, 1156. Very 
probably be may have gone there to meet the King on business 
connected with his succession to his brother's estates; as it id 
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possible that Earl Roger was already in ill-health at the time of 
the Council of Winchester, for his name does not appear after 
he witnessed the Charter to Shiewsbury Abbey. Walter did not 
succeed to the Earldom of Hereford on the death of his brother, 
bat he was Sheriff of Hereford and Gloucester from Michaelmas 
1155 to Michaelmas 1157. 

Seeing, then, that it may be taken as fairly certain that the 
Charter to the burgesses of Bristol was granted at Sarum towards 
the end of September 1155, the question arises, " Why did a 
writer who is usually so careful as Seyer place it in January 
1164?" And the answer is, " Because the style of the first 
witness had been either badly copied or badly read." The name 
which Seyer gives as "Thoma Kantuarensi" should be either 
" Thoma Cane : " or " Thoma Cancellario." It is curious that Mr. 
Eyton notes a precisely similar blunder with regard to a Charter 
granted at Westminster in March 1155 to Ralph Purcell. He 
says : " The testing clause has been wrongly copied in the Feedera 
(p. 42), and would lead to the false assumption that Becket had in 
one instance attested a Royal Charter, under his style of Arch- 
deacon of Canterbury. The reading of the Charter is "Toma 
Cane : " not - Tom Cantuar : ' n 

But since it may be taken as certain that no Archdeacon of 
Canterbury would at any time have signed as " Thomas Cantuar- 
ensis," and since during the nine months of Henry's reign, in 
which it was possible for Roger Earl of Hereford to attest a Royal 
Charter, Theobald and not Thomas was Archbishop of Canterbury, 
it is clear that Mr. Seyer's "Kantuarensi" is a mistake for 
14 Cancellario," or is an extended form of some abbreviation of 
that word. And since also the document which he transcribed 
was a copy and not the original Charter, it is a matter of no 
importance whether the error was already in the manuscript or 
whether he read wrongly a correct form of the word " cancellarius," 
for there can be no doubt at all that that is the word which 
originally stood after Thomas. 

It is, however, a matter for regret that Seyer did not examine 
the history of tho3e who appear as attesting the Charter ; for a 
very little research would have shewn that neither William the 

1 Itinerary, 9 a. 8. 
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King's brother nor Roger Earl of Hereford could have been 
present at Clarendon in January 1164; while the dates of the 
submission of the Earl of Hereford and bis death shew con- 
clusively that the Charter must have been granted during the last 
nine months of 1155. 

In itself the Charter is not a document of very great 
importance. It is neither a general Charter of the confirmation 
of old liberties, nor does it confer any new liberties or privileges 
on the great body of the burgesses. A handicraftsman who 
stayed at home and minded his own business would be unaffected 
by it ; it would benefit only those traders whose business compelled 
them to travel for the purpose of traffic from town to town, and 
from market to market. For them, indeed, a grant of freedom 
from tolls due to the King would bring very substantial benefit ; 
and, no doubt, this quittance was much sought after by traders, 
as it was certainly some-what freely granted by kings and other 
great lords. 

The operative clause — "Sciatis me concessisse burgensibus 
meis de Bristol], quod sint quieti et de thelonio et passagio et 
omni consuetudine per totam terram raeam Angli®, Normannis 
et WallisB, ubicunque venerint, ipsi et res eorum " — is couched in 
almost the same words with a clause in a Charter granted by 
Henry I. to the citizens of London — " et omnes homines Londoni- 
arum sint quieti et liberi et omnes res eorum, et per totam 
Angliam et per portus maris, de theolonio et passagio et lestagio 
et omnibus aliis consuetudinibus." l In a short Charter of 
Freedom from Royal Tolls, granted by Henry II. to Winchester, 
the words are these — " praecipio quod cives mei Wintonienses de 
gilda mercatorum cum omnibus rebus suis sint quieti de omni 
thelonio, passagio et consuetudine" 8 There is also extant a 
general Charter of Confirmation of liberties granted by Henry II 
to the citizens of Winchester as well as to other boroughs, such 
as Lincoln, Nottingham, and Oxford; and it might have been 
naturally thought that so important a borough as Bristol, where 
also Henry II. had received a considerable part of his education, 
would have possessed a similar Charter. On the other hand it is 
to be noted that though Henry III. confirmed his grandfather's 

1 Stubbs, Select Charters, 108. ' Select Charters, 165. 
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Charter of 1155, on May 1st, 1227, and also the Charter which 
his father had granted when he was Prince John, on August 
17th, 1252, there is no mention of the confirmation of any other 
twelfth Century Charter which had been granted to Bristol ; and 
it can hardly be doubted that if any such Charter conveying 
valuable rights bad been granted it would also have been 
confirmed. The Charter of 1172, by which Henry II. had 
granted Dublin to the citizens of Bristol, but which is nowhere 
found in our records, had no doubt proved to be inoperative, and 
was not worth the expense of obtaining a confirmation for ic. 

It is clear, however, that the men of Bristol did possess certain 
well defined rights about this time, for Henry II. granted to his 
men who dwelt on his fee in the Marsh, near Bristol Bridge, that 
is to say the men of Kedcliff, that they bhould have their own 
right customs, liberties, and acquittances through the whole of 
England as the men of Bristol had. And as this Charter was 
ratified by Robert Fitzbarding, who died in 1170, it must have 
been granted before that year. It would seem, however, that the 
Charter of Prince John, about 1188, was the first general Charter 
of liberties which was granted to the burgesses of Bristol ; and 
this conclusion is borne out by the fact that the confirming clause 
of his Charter runs thus:— "I will and firmly enjoin that my 
burgesses of Bristol and their heirs shall have and hold all their 
aforesaid liberties and free customs, as is written above, of me 
and my heirs, as weJl and completely, or more so, as ever they had 
them in good times." But if the burgesses had possessed chartered 
or customary rights in the days of former sovereigns we should 
have expected that some of any rate of those sovereigns would 
have been mentioned by name in the confirming clause. It would, 
however, be a very strange thing if Bristol did not possess 
chartered rights before the time of Prince John because it was 
not an ancient borough; a century before at the date of 
Domesday it was merely a part of the Royal Manor of Barton 
Regis, the burgesses had no separate corporate existence, and had 
not yet taken the first step in the road to independence by 
securing a right to pay their taxes apart from the ferm of the 
manor. 

We are led to the conclusion then that the Charter granting 
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freedom from toll to the men of Bristol, was actually the first 
Royal Charter bestowed upon them, but that its date must be set 
back about nine years, and that it must be assigned not to 
January, 1164, but to September, 1155. 

We may well conclude by considering the part which those 
whose names appear on our first Charier bore id that great 
tragedy of fifteen years later which saddened the latter half of 
King Henry's reign, and by which Thomas who had been 
Chancellor, and was then Archbishop, became St Thomas the 
Martyr. 

William the King's brother, Roger Earl of Hereford, Patrick 
Earl of Sarum, Warin FitzGerald, and Walter of Hereford had 
passed away before the beginning of those evil times. 

But all the others, and also Seiher de Quinci, to whom one of 
the Sarum Charters was granted, are found on the side of the 
King bearing their part in the most pitiable strife that has 
darkened the page of our history. It was on the plea of John 
Marshall, who laid claim to a part of the Arcbi-Episcopal Manor 
of Pagham, that the Archbibhop was summoned to Northampton, 
and it was because he had not personally appeared to answer the 
plea at Westminster, that he was found guilty of treason. 

At Clarendon the Earls of Cornwall and Leicester earnestly 
appealed to the Archbishop to ratify the Constitution*!), saying 
that in case of refusal they feared some unheard of violence. 
And it was to the same two Earls that he sent at Northampton 
to desire some delay from the King, and whom the King sent to 
him to require his submission. But it was the Earl of Leicester 
alone who proceeded to pass judgment on the Archbishop, the 
Earl of Cornwall took no part in that proceeding. 

When the dark days of the close of 1170 drew on, the Earl of 
Cornwall was iu attendance on the young King Henry ; and on 
October 5, when the Archbishop's messenger appeared at West- 
minster to recover the possessions of the Church, the Earl was 
among those who expressed joy at the prospect of peace. As the 
young king kept his Christmas at Winchester, the Earl was 
probably there when the Archbishop was slain. 

About Christmas king Henry appointed Richard de Humets, 
Seiher de Quinci, and the Earl of Essex commissioners for the 
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arrest of the Archbishop. The two last were to watch the con- 
tinental ports in case he should attempt to escape from England > 
Humets sent to Winchester to direct some knights to proceed to 
Canterbury to effect the arrest while he himself would watch 
the English ports. His messengers probably reached Winchester 
on December 28, and the following day was that of the Martyrdom. 
But Thomas the Chancellor, Archbishop, Saint, and Martyr, 
was not forgotten, in that western borough, whose first Charter he 
had expedited fifteen years before. And when a few years later 
the dwellers in the Marsh by the Bridge of Bristol founded for 
themselves a new Church which in time became the noblest in the 
(Sty with the exception of the sister church of St. Mary Kedcliff, 
it was natural that they should dedicate it in the name of St. 
Thomas the Martyr, — he whose name stood first among the 
witnesses to the first Charter granted to the burgesses of Bristol, 
burgesses whose liberties formed the model of their own. 
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®n a ditat Jijoarb of gicrman Coina. 



BY MARY ELLEN BAGNALL-OAKELEY. 



(Bead January 28th, 1896.) 

In the spring of last year, 1895, a large quantity of Roman 
coins were found at Bishop's Wood, near Ross, on the Wye, close to 
the boundary line between Gloucestershire and Herefordshire. 
Some workmen were getting surface stones to mend a roacl when 
one of them struck a large earthenware jar with his pick and 
scattered the coins in all directions. The men carefully uncovered 
the jar and found that it had been quite perfect before this 
unlucky blow, and was full of third and fourth brass coins of late 
Roman times. Two other jars lay in fragments beside it, with 
the coins they had originally contained mixed with soil and debris. 
All had been enclosed by low rough walling, built against the 
side of the hill, but if ever they had been covered by a stone it 
had disappeared. 

The find is a remarkably large one ; 17,446 coins were collected 
by the workmen, and taken to the estate office of Mr. McCalmont, 
on whose property they were found; but in addition to this 
number, a great many coins are known to have been picked up 
by school children and others in the early morning, before the 
men went to work next day. 

Many large hoards of Roman coins have been discovered from 
time to time, but I believe the largest number which have been 
catalogued, were found in Blackmoor Park, and described by 
Lord Selborne in the Numismatic Chronicle, vol. 17 (new series), 
p. 91. Th^se numbered nearly 30,000, and the latest coin was a 
few years antecedent to the earliest coin in the Bishop's Wood 
find. Together they form a most interesting series. 

From the enormous quantities of Roman coins that have been, 
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and still are being found in this country, it is evident there was 
no scarcity of money in Roman Britain, and as there were no 
banks in which to deposit property, it was a usual habit to hoard 
it in metal and earthen vessels, and hide it away in time of panic 
or removal, where it remained until chance or accident discloses 
it. 

There have been an unusual number of " finds " in the Forest 
of Dean, which may be accounted for in several ways. 1st. The 
large villa at Lydney seems to have been occupied for a long 
period, and gold, silver and brass coins have been found there in 
large quantities ; the money, in fact, which was required for the 
expenses of a magnificent establishment such as this was. These 
coins range from the reign of Augustus to the departure of the 
legions from Britain. 2nd. The iron mines in the Forest were 
worked for a considerable time, and probably most of the 
"hoards" hitherto recorded in this district were intended for 
the pay of the miners, as they were all discovered either in the 
iron-workings, or closely adjacent to them. These coins are mostly 
small brass, and do not extend over a later period than the reigns 
of Carausius and Allectua. Probably in the disturbed period 
which succeeded the rebellion of these usurpers, the Forest was 
not in a sufficiently peaceful state to continue working the mines. 
Many of the camps of Herefordshire and Gloucestershire were 
occupied by Constantius Chlorus during the period of unrest 
which followed the defeat of AUectus, and coins of this period 

have been discovered in them. 

The Bishop's Wood " find " is composed entirely of the coins 

of the Constantino family, if we except a single coin of each of 

the emperors Claudius Qothicus, Diocletian and Maximianus; 

and it contains examples of — 

Helena, 1st wife of Constantius I., died A.D. 328. 

Theodora, 2nd wife of ditto, died A.D. 392. 

Licinius, Sen., died A.D. 324. 

Licinius, Jun., died AD. 326. 

Crispus, died A.D. 326. 

Constantino the Great died A.D. 337. 

Constantinopolis. 

Urbs Roma. 
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Delmatiua died A.D. 337. 

Constantine IL died A.D. 340. 

Constans died A.D. 357. 

Constantius II. died A.D. 361. 

Helena, wife of Julian the Apostate, died A.D. 360. 

This find is interesting, as showing from what mints and ro 
what proportions the money came which supplied the Roftian 
legions in Britain* Fifteen different cities are represented, an& 
several of these had more than one mint. Tbey are Alexandria, 
Antioch, Aquiliea, Carthage, Corinth, Gonstantina {Aries), Oon- 
stantinopolis, Lugdunum (Lyons), Heliopolis(?), Nioomedia, Rome, 
Siscia Taracone, Thessalonica and possibly Camulodflnum. It is 
remarkable how few coins are from the mint at Rome, and these 
are but poor specimens. More than half the number found wen 
struck at Treves and Lugdunum, and Con&tantina furnished a great 
part of the remainder. There are only a few wins from the Eartefo 
mints, and Constantinopolis which had but recently beeft ttade 
the capital of the empire, has only about half a doaan fcoiag to 
represent her mint. There is but one single coin which can be 
considered as struck in Britain, and I think we may fairly con- 
clude that this hoard was for military purposes, and that it was 
found in much the same condition as it came from abroad. It 
was evidently not left behind in a sudden panic, for it was darefully 
enclosed by walls built against the hill side. 

The most interesting thing connected with this " Find " is the 
series of coins bearing Christian devices and symbols, as they 
were struck at that period of Roman history when Pagan deities 
and heroes were passing away from the reverses of the torrent 
money, and were being replaced by historical subjects, tft by the 
emblems of the Christian faith. This change began about A.D. 
312, when Constantine the Great embraced Christianity, but 
pagan reverses are found later from some mints than from others. 
At first the Christian monogram was expressed in a somewhat 
latent manner, the x in the legend " Gloria kxbrcitfs" Js exag- 
gerated in size, and is placed exactly in the cenfre of the coin. 
Later on a star of six or eight points is placed in a similar position, 
and this star developes into the <( Chi Bho," £., 4>be two first 
letters of Christos, (x/»«rros), which is either placed in tbefidklct* 
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com, or upon a banner. The Labarum, or military ensign of 
Borne, was an object of religious veneration from early times, and 
was carried at the head of the army when the Kmpefor was 
present, and guarded by fifty chosen men. Various letters and 
devices are seen upon it on earlier coins, but when Constanti^e- 
the Great had cpenly .professed the Christian faith, Christian 
symbols and devices occupy this place of honour. 

It must have been a mighty influence which induced the great 
ruler of the Roman peop'e to place the sign of the despised Jesus 
of Nazareth upon the banner of pagan Rome, and upon the 
money which would circulate through the known world. Varioas 
accounts have been given of his conversion to the Christian faith, 
but one likes to think that the great emperor learned the lesson 
from Helena his mother, who was a British lady and an earnest 
Christian. A different reason for the change is given by Eusebius, 
who wrote a life of Constantino, in the fourth century, and tells 
the story somewhat in these words: Constantino was about to 
engage in battle with his rival Maxentius, " and being troubled in 
mind he prayed earnestly to God, and while he was praying a 
marvellous sign appeared in Heaven; and when the sun was 
beginning to decline, he saw in the heavens a Cross of light above 
the sun, with this inscription, ( In hoc signo vinces/ The whole 
army are said to have seen it also, and during the night the 
Christ of God appeared to him with the sign he had seen in the 
heavens, and commanded him to make a standard like it This 
he accordingly did, and it was set with gold and precious stones/' 
and Eusebius adds " I have also seen it," and he describes it thus : 
" A long spear overlaid with gold formed the figure of a cross by 
means of a piece placed transversely across it. On the top was a 
crown cf gold interwoven with precious stones, on which was the 
symbol of the title of our salvation, two letters indicating the 
name of Christ, and these letters the emperor at a later period 
used to wear on his helmet." Eusebius adds that wherever this 
banner appeared, victory invariably accompanied the troops, and 
it was looked up to as sufficient to ensure victory. 

There are many examples of careless workmanship. On some 
of them two stamps of the same device and inscription are found, 
one over the other ; on some the obverse is perfect but slightly 
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conver, while the reverse is concave with a incuse representation 
of the same subject, thus stamped through the carelessness of the 
moneyers putting the piece of metal to be struck, on the top of a 
coin already struck, and not taking out of the die. A few of the 
coins have names blundered in spelling, and several of the letters 
in the exergne are reversed, but most of the coins are in perfect 
condition, and many of them as fresh as when they came from 
the mint. 

By the kindness of Mr. McCalmont, a series of these Bishops- 
wood coins has been presented to the Bristol Museum, repre- 
senting most of the types found. 
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1894-95. 



MEETING, OCTOBER 18th, 1894. 
Col. Jambs R. Bramble, F.S.A., Prbsidbnt, in this Chair. 

The fifty-second general meeting of the Club was held at the 
residence of Mr. W. R. Barker, J.P., Vice-President. The Hon. Secre- 
tary briefly reported (i) the erection of a Tablet to John and Sebastian 
Cabot, on St. Augustine's Bridge, in May 1894 ; (ii) The destruction of 
the old mansion at Barton Hill, Bristol, incorrectly known as " Queen 
Anne's House," formerly called "Tilly's Court"; 1 (iii) the discovery 
of an interesting tiled floor of an ancient Chapel, in St. James's Parish, 
Bristol ; 2 (iv) The " restoration," then in progress (under the direction 
of a Committee which included several members of the Club), of the 
Fifteenth-century Gate-house of Westbury College, near Bristol; 
(v) the proposed publication by Miss E. Hodges of a work on " Early 
English Homes," including Horton Court, which had recently been 
visited by the Club, 3 and other old houses in the neighbourhood of 
Bristol. 

Mr. John Latimer exhibited a curious object in lead, which had 
been sent him by the owner, who supposed it to be of great antiquity. 
The Hon. Secretary said he had several similar objects in his collection, 
and that they were well-known forgeries of the firm known, some forty 
years since, as " Messrs. Billy and Charley," of Tower Hill, London. 4 

Mr. W. R. Barker, V.P., exhibited a beautiful Late Celtic Bronze 
Collar, which had recently been presented to the Bristol Museum by 
Mr. Coathupe, by whose father it was found in 1839, at Birdcombe 
Court, near Wraxall, Somerset. Mr. Barker read an interesting paper 
on the subject, which is printed at pp. 89-94. Several members took 
part in a discussion which followed the reading of the paper, special 
attention being called to the small size of the Collar, the inside circum- 
ference being only 14£ inches, hardly large enough for a man to wear, 

1 See paper by Mr. John E. Pritchard in " Proceedings," iii, pp. 71-78. 

* See paper by Mr. R. Hall Warren, F.S.A., Ibid, pp. 95-98. 

* Ibul. pp. 66-70. 

4 See Journal of the Britith Archaeological Auociation, vol. xxiii, p. 208, and 
vol. xxv. p. 889 ; also Arckaological Journal, vol. xxi, p. 167 ; the Qcn(lejnan'$ 
Magvzine, March, 1858, 4a 
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even if it fitted tightly round the neck. The curious ornament re- 
sembling leather-stitching round the edges of the Collar were remarked, 
Mr. A. G. Pass suggesting that the original pattern was probably 
Cuir-bouilli. There was nothing to show what ornaments had originally 
been inserted in the holes which now form part of the design, (see 
Plate viii), but gold, gems, coral, or enamel may have been so used. In its 
original condition it must have been a very beautiful work of art, and 
Mr. Barker, as Chairman of the Museum Committee, was congratulated 
on the addition to the collection of so valuable a local relic. The Hon. 
Secretary hoped the Collar would d,e exhibited to the Society of Anti- 
quaries, in London, at an early date. 1 

The next paper was by Mr. John E. Pritchard, on " Tilly's Court 
House, Bristol," which he showed was the correct name of the old 
mansion at Barton Hill, recently demolished, commonly known as 
" Queen Anne's House." Mr. Pritchard said that the account given of 
the house and of its presumed builder, by the late Mr. Nicholls, in 
" Bristol, Past and Present," was entirely unsupported by evidence, and 
would have to be corrected in future Bristol Histories. Several members 
of the Club had accompanied the writer in a visit to the picturesque 
old mansion, just before its destruction, and they were pleased to hear 
from Mr. Pritchard that some of the fine old Mantel-pieces and other 
interesting features were to be preserved. 

Mr. Robert Hall Warren, F.S.A., exhibited some Eucaustio Tiles 
from the pavement of an ancient building, recently discovered in 
pulling down an old house in St. James's Barton, and read notes on 
their heraldic and other ornaments. See pp. 95-98. 

Mr. James Baker mentioned the fact that a portion of the remains 
of Bristol Castle was being destroyed in consequence of the rebuilding 
of an adjoining shop, and some conversation took place on the subject, 
but it was thought that it would be useless for the Club to move in the 
matter. 

The meeting terminated with votes of thanks to Mr. and Mrs. Barker 
for their kind reception of the Club, and to the readers of papers. 



MEETING, NOVEMBER 22nd, 1891 

Col. J. R. Bramble, F.S.A., President, in thk Chair. 

Dr. Alfred C. Fryer sent for exhibition an impression from a ring 
said to have been given by Sbakespere to his friend Burbage, the actor, 
and which had been worn by David Garrick at the Shakespere centenery, 
in 1764. This ring now belongs to Mr. Philip J. Bailey, the author of 
" Festus " and other poems, who gave Dr. Fryer the impression from it. 
Some of the members expressed doubt as to the ring being so old as 

1 See fmper by Mr. W. R. Barker, pp. 89-94, and Plate viii. The Collar waa 
exhibited at Burlington House on December 13th, 1894, when the President, Sir 
A. W. Franks, F.R S., &c, made some remarks on this and similar Bronze Collars, 
which are published in Archctohgia, vol. liv, pp. 495-6. We are indebted to the 
Society of Antiquaries for the use of the engraving of the CoUajr. 
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the time of Shakespere, but thought the head carved on the cornelian 
intaglio not unlike the well-known "Chandos portrait." As David 
Garrick's ring it is of interest, even if its supposed early history 
cannot be relied on. 

Mr. John F. Perry exhibited an old Bristol newspaper which con- 
tained some interesting paragraphs. It was entitled, "Bonner and 
MiddU ton's Bristol Journal" vol. xix., No. 954, and was dated 
November 17 th, 1792. 

Mrs. Bagnall-Oakeley read a paper on " The Aran Islands," off the 
west coast of Ireland, giving an interesting account not only of the 
curious pagan and early Christian monuments still to be seen there, but 
also of the manners, customs and costumes of the inhabitants. The 
paper was illustrated by a number of drawings and plans of the build- 
ings and antiquities, enlarged from sketches made on the spot by the 
Rev. William Bagnall-Oakeley and the author, during a recent tour in 
the islands. The President and other members took part in a discussion 
on some of the subjects mentioned in the paper, and all joined in a 
hearty vote of thanks to Mrs. Bagnall-Oakeley for her interesting 
address, which is printed at pp. 99-107. 

Part vii of " The Proceedings " of the Club was on the table, being 
the first part of the third volume. 

The remainder of the evening was devoted to the exhibition and 
discussion of a large number of Bristol Coins and Tokens, which had 
been brought to the meeting by the President and other members. The 
Hon. Secretary read a short paper dividing the exhibits into three 
classes — (i) Roman and other Coins found in and near Bristol ; (ii) 
Coins from the Bristol Mint ; (iii) Silver and Copper Bristol Tokens. 
This paper is printed at pp. 108-116. 

Roman coins found at Bristol, Filwood, Brislington, &c, were shown 
by Mr. W. R. Barker, V.P., from the Bristol Museum collection; by 
Mr. John T. Pritchard, Roman Coins from Cadbury Camp, Somerset 
(see pp. 117-119); Mr. A. T. Martin, F.S.A., Coins found in the 
Bristol Harbour; Mr. Frederick Ellis, Ancient British and Roman 
Coins found in and near Bristol. Coins from the Bristol Mint 
were shown by the President (Col. Bramble), Mr. R H. Warren, 
Mr. Perry, and other members. Bristol Tokens were exhibited by the 
President, Mr. Barker, V.P., Mr. J. F. Perry, Mr. Pitt> Mr. Ellis, and 
others. The President, Mr. Pritchard, Mr. Martin, Mr. Barker, and 
Mr. Ellis read short papers in explanation of their exhibits, which are 
printed in the present part of the Proceedings. 



ELEVENTH ANNUAL MEETING. 
January 22nd, 1895. 

Col. Bramble, F.S.A., President, in the Chair. 

The meeting took place at the Imperial Hotel, Clifton, and was well 

attended. After dinner the President called upon the Hon. Treasurer 

(Mr. Foster M. Alleyne) for his annual financial statement, which was 

of a very satisfactory nature, showing a good balance in the Bank after 

Y 
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all liabilities had been discharged. The Treasurer congratulated the 
Club that not a sing e subscription was in arrear. The Hon Secretary 
(Mr. Hudd) read a brief report of proceedings during the year just 
past, and stated that Sir John Maclean, F.S.A., Vice-President, having 
sent in his resignation, on account of the state of his health not allowing 
him to attend the meetings, had been elected an Honorary Member of 
the Club. 

Another member who was unable to attend the meetings, the Rev. 
Alan Williams, had allowed his name to be entered as a Subscriber to 
the "Proceedings" and as the vacancy caused by the death of the late 
Bishop Clifford had not been filled up, there were vacancies for three 
new members, for which candidates were to be proposed. An inteiesting 
Address was then delivered by the President, which is printed at 
pp. 134-138. 

On the motion of Sir George Edwards, seconded by Mr. Alderman 
Dix, the following gentlemen were elected to serve as Officers and Com 
mittee of the Club for 1895 : — President, Col. Bramble ; Vice-Presidents, 
Mr. \V. R. Barker an«l Mr. Robert Hall Warren ; Treasurer, Mr. Foster 
M. Alleyne ; Hon. Secretary, Mr. Alfred E. Hudd ; Committee, the Rev. 
C. S. Taylor, Messrs. .J. Latimer, A C. Pass, T. S. Pope, .J. E. Pritchard 
and A.T. Martin. 

The ballot for new members resulted in the unanimous election of 

1. The Right Rev. Bishop Brownlow, D.D., Clifton. 

2. Mr. H. W. K. Wait, M.A., Clifton. 

3. Mr. Walter Reid, Bristol. 

Mr. W. V. Gough brought for exhibition a small statuette of a 
female saint, broken, and without emblems, recently found in pulling 
down an old wall on the south side of St. Peter's Church, Bristol. The 
President thought it had at one time formed part of a sepulchral 
monument, probably of late fourteenth century date. Mr. Gough 
mentioned the discovery, at the same time, of a small stone holy water 
stoup, and part of a Transitional (Norman — Early English) capital, all 
of which would, he hoped, be preserved inside the Church 

l>r. Alfred C. Fryer sent for exhibition a small, inscribed, stone 
sea 1 , winch had been brought by his father, some years since, from 
Sidon. The markiugs were apparently intended to represent two 
crescents and two palm branches, which I >r. Fryer thought might have 
been connected with the worship of the great moon-goddess Astarte. 

Mr. Robert Hall Warren, F.S.A., read some notes, by Dr. E. A. 
Wallis Budge, F.S.A., &c. (Keeper of the Egyptian and Assyrian Antiqui- 
ties in the British Museum), on three Ancient Assyrian Marbles, from 
Nimroud, near Nineveh, which had been presented to the Bristol Fine Arts 
Academy by the late fcir Henry Rawlinson, l*art., G.C.B., «fcc. (Dr. 
Budge's notes are printed, ante pp. 139-1 41 ). The hope was expressed by 
many members of the Club that these fine sculptures might shortly be 
removed from their present unsuitable position, in the basement of the 
Fine Arts Academy, to the I Bristol Museum, where art students and the 
general public might have a better opportunity of studying them. 
Mr. Warren, the Hon. Secretary of the Fine Arts Academy, and Mr. 
Barker the Chairman of the Museum Committee, both being present, 
promised to give the matter their attention, and to endeavour to 
arrange for the transfer of the marbles, as suggested. 
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EXCURSION TO FROME, STOURHEAD AND NUNNEY. , 

On Wednesday, May 29th, 1895, a large party of the Members of 
the Club and their friends left Bristol by the 10.10 a.m. train for 
Froine, from wheuce they drove to Stourton, Wilts., to inspect the 
beautiful old High Cross, removed from Bristol in 1766, and re-erected 
in the beautiful grounds at Stourhead. 

At Frome the party was joined by Dr. John Beddoe, F.R.S, who 
called attention, in passing, to the traces of some prehistoric roads and 
earthworks in the neighbourhood of Maiden Bradley, the most prominent 
of these being the fortress known as " Whitesheet Castle." Dr. Beddoe 
suggested that on some future occasion the Club might visit and explore 
these interesting remains. 

After lunching at the Spread Eagle Hotel, the members proceeded 
to the beautiful grounds of Stourhead, by kind permission of Sir Henry 
Hoare, Bart., and examined the fine old Cross, which, under the direction 
of Mr. C. E. Pouting, F.S.A., has recently been repaired, and prevented 
for some time to come from falling into the ruin which threatened its 
utter destruction. The " restoration " appeared to have been very well 
done, all the ancient work having been retaiued, where possible, and the 
valuable ancient statues of the Kings repaired and replaced in their 
niches without their old coloured decorations being either destroyed or 
" improved." The Hon. Secretary made some remarks on the Cross, of 
which the modern history is well known, and was followed by the Presi- 
dent, Col. Bramble, who called attention to interesting details of the 
armour and costume of the figures. Some discussion took place as to 
the correct attribution of the effigies, that attributed to and marked 
Edward IV, beiug more like the portraits of Edward II or Edward III. 
The long beard is unlike any known portrait of " Bolinbroke," but 
resembles that of Edward III in Westminster Abbey, and bears a family 
likeness to the Edward II at Gloucester. It is not, however, safe to 
take the present condition of these figures to represent their original 
state, they having undergone several " restorations," at various times ; 
the heads, especially, of most of the effigies having naturally suffered 
much from decay and mutilation. 

The natural and artificial beauties of Stourhead park, with its lovely 
lake, its classic temples, with their ancient and modern statuary, and 
the splendid specimeus of English and exotic trees, having been duly 
admired, time did not allow the party to visit the house, or the remains 
of the ancient Gothic building, formerly covering St Peter's Pump, 
Bristol. Only a few minutes could be devoted to Stourton church, 
which contains some interesting monuments to Sir Richard Colt Hoare, 
the antiquary, and other members of his family. 

On reaching Nunney Col. Bramble gave a short account of the 
picturesque remains of the Castle, and of the fine monumental effigies of 
some of its lords (Delameres and others), now hidden away behind the 
organ in the parish church. After dining at the George Hotel, Frome, 
the party returned to Bristol by the 7.50 train. 
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EXCURSION TO LLANTHONY PRIORY AND ABERGAVENNY. 

The second excursion of the year 1895 took place on Wednesday, 
September 28th. Leaving Bristol in a >aloou carriage by the 9.30 
express, the party reached Llanvihangel Cruchorney statiou at 11.25, 
and proceeded in carriages up the valley of hwyas to the imposing ruins 
of the great Cistercian Priory, founded in this remote " valley of the 
Honddu " in the twelfth century. On reaching the Priory the members 
were joined by the Rev. William and Mrs. Bagnall-Oakeley, and after 
lunch at the * % Abbey Hotel," Mr. Oakeley read an interesting paper on 
the history and remains of the monastery, and afterwards walked round 
the ruins and pointed out the sites of the various monastic buildings. 
The President (Col. Bramble), the Hon. Secretary, Mrs. Bagnall Oakeley 
and others took part in the discussion of several points of interest raised 
in the paper, and it was generally agreed that the accounts published of 
the ruins, by the late Mr. E. A Freemau and others, require correction. 
Some of the early views of the remains as they appeared at the end of 
the last century 1 were compared on the spot with the existing buildings, 
and regret was expressed that so much had since disappeared, especially 
at the west end of the church. Every care seems now to be taken to 
preserve the ruins from further destruction, judicious repairs having 
been made in places to prevent the fall of some of the walls. We hope 
in a future volume to publish the Rev. William Bagnall-Oakeley's paper 
on Llanthony, with a ground plan of the existing remains. Some good 
photographs of the ruins were taken by Mr. Cough and Mr. Tribe. 

The little Norman church of St. David, near the Priory, having been 
looked at, the President read a letter he had received from the Architect 
asking the opinion of the members of the Club as to some features 
brought to light during a recent " restoration," to which, after discussing 
the points, Col. Bramble promised to reply. 

Leaving Llanthony about 3 p.m., a beautiful drive of about an hour 
and a half brought the party to the picturesquely situated little town of 
Abergavenny, where they descended from the carriages at the Priory 
church of St. Mary, and, under the guidance of Mr. Gardner, iuspected 
the interior of the church, and the splendid series of sepulchral effigies 
contained in its lady Chapel, which were described by Col. Bramble and 
Mr. Gardner. After a refreshing cup of tea at the hotel, the members 
(still under Mr. Gardner's guidance) paid a brief visit to the remains of 
Abergavenny Castle, on their way to the railway station, whence they 
proceeded by the express to Bristol, arriving about 8 p.m. The weather 
having been almost perfect, and the scenery very beautiful, the excur- 
sion was much enjoyed. 



AFTERNOON MEETINGS, OCTOBER 5th, 12th, 19th, and 26th. 

It having been arranged to undertake a series of afternoon excur- 
sions to places of pre-historic interest in the Bristol neighbourhood, the 

1 These included the view of the interior of the Priory Church, drawn by Griinui, 
in 1780, for " Wyndham's Tour " ; the view of the exterior of the east end, drawn by 
Hearne, in 1788, and published in " Hearne and Byrne $ Antiquities' and the views 
of the Priory from Cox's u Monmouthshire.' ' 
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first of these rambles took place on Saturday, Oct 5th, when half-a-dozen 
members met the President and explored the Camps in the neighbour- 
hood of Yatton. The weather was, unfortunately, very unfavourable. 
After exploring the Camps, the members were entertained by the Presi- 
dent at Cleeve House, returning to Hristol by train from Yatton. dn 
Oct 12th the weather proved more favourable, and a party of thirteen 
members and friends proceeded by train to Pensford, whence they 
walked to Stanton 1 >rew, where the celebrated Megalithic Remains were 
described by Professor C. Lloyd Morgan. 

The next walk was to Stautonbury Camp, near Saltford, where a 
Bmall party of the members were joined by the Kev. H. H. Win wood, of 
Bath, and Captain Winwood, and an interesting hour or so was spent in 
the examination of the earthworks, including one of the finest fragments 
of the Wansdyke remaining in the county of Somerset. 

On Saturday, Oct 26th, the meet was nearer home, and a party of 
seventeen met on Clifton Camp (now the "Observatory 1 1 ill") and 
explored the earthworks of that pre-historic fortress. '1 hen, crossing 
the Clifton Suspension Bridge, the remains of the I J ur walls Camp in the 
grounds of Mr. George Wills were examined, by kind permission of 
the owner. A walk through the beautiful Leigh woods then brought 
the members to the finest of the three Camps, " Stokesleigh," where the 
huge earthworks and remains were examined under the guidance of the 
President, and of Professor Lloyd Morgan and others. On the way back 
to Clifton the party was hospitably received and regaled with afternoon 
tea by Mr. and MrS. F. J. Fry, at Kversley, Leigh Woods. A fuller 
account of the earthworks, <fcc., examined during these walks will be 
found in the present volume, under the title of " Prehistoric remains 
near Bristol," by the Hon. Secretary. 



MEETING, NOVEMBER 27th, 1895. 
Col. J. R. Bramble, F.S.A., President, in the Chair. 

The meeting was held at Clinton House, Pembroke Road, the resi- 
dence of the Hon. Secretary. The President exhibited a bell-metal Cup 
engraved with the Bristol Arms, the date 1777, and the initials 
M. H. Q. S, which had recently come into his possession. He believed 
it to be a standard quart measure, formerly belonging to the Mansion 
House, Queen Square, which was destroyed during the Bristol riots. 
The President also exhibited a beautiful carved ivory horn, about three 
feet long, carved with hunting subjects in relief, probably German work 
of early seventeenth century date. 

Dr. A. C. Fryer exhibited a sculptured Stone from Samaria, and 
gave some account of its history, with translations of the inscriptions in 
ancient Syriac and modern Arabic characters, which are printed above. 

Mr. T. S. Pope exhibited a drawing of the ancient timber framework 
of the spire of Salisbury Cathedral ; also a drawing of a fragment of the 
beautiful fifteenth century rood-screen formerly in the chancel of Christ- 
church, near Caerleou-on-Usk. 
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The Rev. C. S. Taylor exhibited a curious object found in the second 
" Mile-castle " west of the station Borcovicus (" House-steads ") ou the 
Roman wall, Northumberland. It was supposed to be a pellet for a 
ballista. Mr. Taylor also exhibited a pair of small silver bowls, of 
elegant workmanship, but unknown use ; they were ornamented with 
patterns of leaves and flowers beaten into the metal. The larger 
measured 3£ inches in diameter, by 1^ inches in depth, and weighed 
2£ oz. : the size of the smaller was 2 J by 1 iuch, and its weight 1 \ oz. 
The larger bowl bore the date-mark of 1664-5, and the maker's mark 
(R. A.) above a mullet, in a heart-shaped shield ;• the same initials are 
recorded by Mr. Cripps as occurring on some plain Communion cups and 
flagons belonging to Westminster Abbey, dated 1660-1. The smaller 
bowl bears the date marks of 1673-4; the maker's mark is apparently 
a capital T crossed by s, not unlike a mark given by Mr. Cripps under 
1681-2, except that it is uncrowned. The exhibitor asked for informa- 
tion with regard to the probable use of these vessels. He had always 
understood that they were used for bleeding, the size being proportioned 
to the amount of blood to be drawn. Dr. S. H. Swayne thought this very 
unlikely as it would be so difficult to remove the coagulated blood from 
the small pits in the metal which formed the pattern. Other members 
thought they were intended to contain sweetmeats or scents, or for use 
as wine-tasters. 

Mr. H. W. K. Wait exhibited a pair of fine old silver spoons, 
apparently of early seventeenth century date, of elegant design and 
workmanship, probably of foreign make. 

The Hon. Secretary exhibited some beautiful photographs of Llanthony 
Priory, Monmouthshire, which had been taken by Mr. Gough during 
the visit of the Club to the ruins in September. Mr. Hudd also read an 
abstract of a report on the Prehistoric Remains near Bristol, which 
had been recently visited by members of the Club, which report is 
printed in full at pp. 142-148. 

The Rev. C. S. Taylor, M.A, read a paper on "the date of the 
earliest Bristol Charter," a valuable addition to our series of " Ancient 
Bristol Documents," which is printed in the present Part 
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Archaeological Discoveries in Bristol. — An account has been given to 
the Club by Mr. A. G Martin of the Coius found in Bristol Floating 
Harbour during the progress of recent dredging operations, and by Mr. 
R. H. Warren of the Encaustic Tiled Pavement found on the site of the 
"White Lion Inn," in St. James's Parish. Another discovery of 
archaeological interest was made not far from the site of the Franciscans' 
or Gray Friars' Monastery, in Lewin's Mead, respecting which a letter 
was written to the Bristol Times and Mirror, in June, 1894, by Mr. G. 
E. Weare, the author of an interesting little book on "The Bristol 
Friars Minors," published in 1893. 

Mr. Weare writes : — 

" In the course of excavations for drainage purposes the officials of the Sani- 
tary Authority have found the remains of oak-coffins, portions of skulls, rib-bones, 
&&, under a portion of the ground which in my little publication on the Gray 
Frairs and their house I have indicated as the site of the burial-ground of the Friars. 
It so happens that the coffins were found within a few feet from the boundary of the 
pathway which originally led from Lew in' 8 -mead to their house, and the " find " 
confirms the accuracy of the boundary line given by me. The coffins could not have 
been buried less than three and a half centuries ago, for certain, and the internments 
might have taken place five or six hundred years ago. Yet the oak still retains traces 
of its nature. I have preserved several pieces as curiosities. The workmen have also 
discovered a leaden water-pipe at some little depth below the gas and water mains. 
I am inclined to think, from the direction of this pipe, that the Friars allowed the 
dwellers of the house of the Bartholomews iu Narrow Lewiu's-inead to participate in 
the grand supply of water which th**v derived, not only from the lands to the north 
of Upper Maudlin-street, but also from an unlimited source of supply within the 
precincts of their house. A 8 to this latter supply 1 may say that I ouce tried to get 
it under with a view to an excavation. I had one of the largest pumps that could be 
obtained, and it was well manned and kept continually going fur 24 hours, but no 
headway could be made. The Sanitary Authority officials, at my request, made a 
hole in the leaden pipe, when it was found to be quite dry. I am hoping that later 
on this pipe will be traced. They have also exivosed to view in several places the 
leaden pipes through which the water supply of the All Saints' conduit passes to the 
tap close to the church door in the Exchange-avenue in Corn-street." 

Mr. F. Ellis reports that in his summer visits to ancient inhabited 
sites near Bristol, he has collected from Stantoubury Hill Camp some 
additional specimens of British hand-made pottery, ornamented with 
finger-nail impressions, and a portion of neolithic flint flake. In a cul- 
tivated field near to King's Weston Camp, he has found some fragments 
of hard grey Roman pottery, indicating Romano-British occupation of the 
immediate neighbourhood of the camp. At Sea Mills he has obtained 
from the Avon bank a portion of a Roman bronze fibula, shewing traces 
of red enamel decoration, and a bell shaped fragment of another bronze 
object. From a cultivated field near the railway cutting at the same 
place, after deep ploughing, two fragments of square vessels of thick green 
glass, simitar to those of the Roman period; also from a spot situated a 
few feet from the bouudary wall in the lower portion of the field, a cube 
of white stone, such as occur in fine Roman tesselated-pavements, 
indicating the probable existence of a Roman pavement beneath the soil 
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at that spot. From the railway cutting close by, a large bronzed iron 
nail with rounded, hammered head and square shaft, measuring 2£ 
inches in length, although the point is wanting. It is evidently of the 
Roman period, the iron shewing traces of having been dipped in 
the molten bronze, which has preserved it from corrosion, a very unusual 
feature in iron objects of the Roman period. Also from the foundations 
of the new station house at Sea Mills, some small fragments of decorated 
Samian ware. From the ditch near Lyon's Court Farm, where other 
objects have been found, Mr. Ellis has obtained some large fragments of 
Roman wares, red, grey, and black, also some additional portions of 
coin-moulds, and associated with, them a third bronze coin Constantino I. 
of the " Soli In vie to Comiti " type, a common type in the Bristol district. 

Sham Antiquities.- —Specimens of the leaden forgeries of supposed 
"pilgrims' signs," medals, &c, manufactured in London, some forty 
years since, have been exhibited at our Meetings, and are referred to in 
our Proceedings. 1 

At the Annual Meeting of the Club on January 22nd, 1895, Mr. 
John £. Pritchard exhibited an article in brass, discovered in Bristol 
during some excavations, somewhat in the form of a dagger, measuring 
9} inches long from end to end, with a grotesque fox like head to the 
handle ; a lion ornament in a beaded oval, on either side, dividing the 
almost plain round handle from tbe double-eyed blade ; and beneath 
one of the ovals the letters MOM I. It was similar in form to a German 
paper-cutter, and was without doubt a modern forgery. 

In the Journal of the British Archaeological Association for 1869, 
there is a very good account of these pseudo-antiques by Mr. H. Syer 
Cumming, which is worth reading. They were so well made that many 
antiquaries were taken in, and specimen* may be found in many 
museums. A small, ornamental sword, four inches in length, with little 
beads at the corners of the cross-guard, exhibited to the above named 
Society in April 1 866, 2 seems to have been similar to that shown by 
Mr. Pritchard. 



1 Vol. ii. p. 26^, leaden objects said to have been found at Long A ah ton, Somerset, 
and vol. iii. i». 1«7. 

2 Journal British Arch{0* 'logical Associntion, xxiii. p 209. 
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BY CHARLES E. PONTING, F.S.A. 



The recent repair of this structure seems to mark an epoch in 
its history, on which it may be interesting to recall the many 
vicissitudes through which it has passed, and to publish a 
somewhat fuller technical description than appears to have been 
previously done. 

The Cross was first erected io 1373, at the intersection of the 
four principal streets of Bristol (where a former " High Cross " 
stood, as mentioned in a MS. Calendar of 1247) to commemorate 
the separation of Bristol from Gloucestershire, by a Charter granted ; 
to the burgesses by Edward III. 1 By comparing it with the 
Eleanor Crosses, and by the light of documentary evidence which 
exists as to the missing parts of these, as well as with other 
erections more nearly its coo temporaries, we can arrive at a very 
good idea of what the Bristol Cross was at that time. It 
consisted of a bench-table forming a seat, and possibly two or 
three steps (all of which were probably pared off by degrees as 

1 Barrett's Buiory of Bristol, p> 473. 
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the demand on the space around increased) on which stood the 

lower stage A (see key diagram) which 

was square on plan, and unlike the 

existing Eleanor Crosses, which bad 

the lower stage solid, was open, and 

formed by four piers, each composed 

of a diagonal buttress with attached 

shafts and a central shaft, supporting 

an elaborately groined canopy with a 

cusped arch surmounted by crocketted 

pediment and finial on each of the 

four sides. 

Above this was a base of taber- 
nacle work (B) of sufficient height to 
lift the statues above the finials of 
the pediments in front of them, with 
a central core and corbels for the 
figures, the diagonal buttresses of the 
lower stage being continued up past 
it and surmounted by a crocketted 
finial. This base supports the stage 
of effigies (C) which is the raison 
d!itre of the design. Pooley in his "* ~" x ""*** 

Crosses of Gloucestershire, published in 1868, (his information 
being apparently gleaned chiefly from Barrett's History of 
Bristol, referred to above) describes these effigies and their 
positions as follows :— 

"In the niches which occupied the different stages were 
placed well-sculptured statues of those kings who had been 
benefactors to the city. 

"That of King John was placed northward, fronting Broad 
Street He gave the city the first and very extensive charter of 
privileges, especially all the void ground on the banks of the 
rivers, thereby to amend the town by building. 

"That of King Henry III. was fixed fronting Wine Street, 
eastward. He confirmed Henry II.'s charter that established it a 
mayor-town, and also that of King John, and joined Redcliffe to 
Bristol, making it one corporate town. 
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"That of King Edward III. was fixed facing Corn Street, 
westward ; and 

" That of King Edward IV. was added afterwards to the other 
three figures, and placed to front High Street, southward." 1 

It seems, however, improbable that the Cross would have been 
left with only three figures, and it is more reasonable to suppose 
that the fourth represents some other king, possibly Edward II 

These effigies had their backs against a central shaft, and 
were divided by angle shafts supporting the canopies (D), 
diagonally with which were detached pinnacles with crocketted 
terminals, connected to the shafts by flying buttresses. Each of 
the canopies (as also of the bases of the figures) was a 
semi-octagon on plan, projecting from the side of a square, of 
which the shafts formed the angles; they were richly traceried 
and crocketted, and groined underneath. 

We have no material evidence of the work which was erected 
above this in 1373, but by drawing a parallel from the entries in 
the original rolls, temp. Edward I., still preserved in the Public 
Record Office, referring to the Eleanor Grosses (the terms there 
employed being quoted here in brackets) we may conclude that 
there was an octagonal base supporting a shaft or column (variously 
termed "virga," "flfeche," "lancea,") surmounted by a head 
("capitis") with small figures contained within niches. This 
part, the figures within which would have had a religious 
meaning, one of them probably being a crucifix, was, doubtless, 
as in the case of many other crosses, destroyed in the religious 
troubles of the latter half of the sixteenth century. 

In 1633, as Pooley says, "some repairs being necessary" 
(probably as a result of the injuries last referred to), very 
important additions were made to the Gross, at a cost of £207. 
These consisted of another tier of four effigies with canopies 
(E) on which was a stage of four pairs of cherubs (F) 
supporting shields, with a kind of canopy over each; on this 

1 In the ancient manuscript preserved in Bristol, known as " The Mayor's 
Kalendar," written by Robert Ricart, who was elected Town Clerk of Bristol 
18th Edward IV. (A.D. 1479), it is recorded, under the date 1491 :— 

"The High Crosse was peynted & gilt, which cost xx h . This yer the King 
was in Bristow," &c 
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was a panelled base (G) square on plan, supporting a tapered 
spirelet (H), on each side of which was a head in low relief, 
carved at mid-height, a similar head at the top supporting the 
finial, and an angel in a sitting posture below both ; the spirelet 
being surrounded by eight crocketted pinnacles, carried up from 
the base, and having carved crockets up the angles and a 
carved finial, surmounted by a copper cross — the whole height 
being raised to forty-eight feet. 1 This alteration was effected 
with great skill and judgment, and without any dwarfing effect 
on the scale of the earlier work — one specially clever feature 
being that, to keep the added figures in due proportion they 
are seated, whereas the earlier ones are standing. They repre- 
sented later sovereigns who had either granted or confirmed 
charters to Bristol. 

"That of King Henry VI, which was placed in a new 
niche, eastward. He granted and confirmed all the charters 
of his predecessors. 

<( That of Queen Elizabeth, which was placed westward. 
She also bad confirmed the charters. 

"That of King James I., who had renewed the charters, 
which was placed southward ; aud 

"That of King Charles L, which was placed northward. 
He granted a new charter, and sold the castle and its 
dependencies to the city, which, to the great annoyance of 
the inhabitants, was before out of the mayor's jurisdiction." 2 

It is interesting to compare the Caroline Gothic work, inter- 
mixed as it is with contemporary ornaments, with the beautiful 
detail of the fourteenth century work. The structure was 
further enriched at this time by colour and gilding, and this 
was repeated in 1697, " in such a costly manner that no cross 
in the kingdom is said to have exceeded it/' 8 

Pooley goes on to say — "Just thirty-six years after its restora- 
tion, in 1733, it was removed at the instance of a silversmith 
living near, who was frightened lest the Cross should fall and 
crush him, and thrown by in the Guildhall as a thing of no 

1 This is taken from the actual work as re-ereoted at Stourhead. Pooley 
give* it aa 39ft Sin. 

9 Pooley, Oroua of Qlouuitenhire, p. 6* 
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value, until at length it was rescued from oblivion by Alderman 
Price and a few other gentlemen, and, with the approbation of 
the Dean and Chapter, re-erected in the centre of College Green, 
a spot consecrated by the labours of Jordan, a co-missionary of 
S. Augustine, who there first preached Christianity to the Anglo- 
Saxons more than a thousand years before." 

In 1763, "it was at length found that this beautiful structure, 
by intersecting one of the walks, interrupted gentlemen and 
ladies from walking eight or ten abreast," 1 and on this poor 
excuse, the Cross was again taken down and the stones laid 
by in a corner of the Cathedral, where they lay for some time 
until Dean Barton gave them to Mr. Heury Hoare of Stourton, 
who, in the month of August, 1766, removed them to his seat 
of Stourhead, and proceeded to re-erect the Cross on the spot 
it now occupies, at a cost of £300. Pooley states that his son, 
Sir Richard Colt Hoare carried out this work, but as he was 
not born until 9th December, 1758, this is an error; moreover, 
Barrett expressly mentions t( Mr. Hoar." The wide reputation 
of Sir R. C. Hoare has overshadowed the considerable antiquarian 
tastes and capabilities of his father, as evinced in this and 
the similar work of removing to Stourhead, in 1765, the 
building known as S. Peter's Pump, from the south-west corner 
of Peter Street, Bristol (where it, in 1633, superseded the 
ancient openwork cross erected by Spencer, Mayor of Bristol, 
in 1474). This he erected about a mile higher up the valley, 
at the extreme source of the Stour. It is not recorded how 
these two relics came to be presented to Mr. Hoare; the fact 
proves that his influence at Bristol was considerable. 

The stone used, both in the work of 1373 and that of 1633, 
is a Bath oolite — apparently from Combe Down. In the 
rebuilding, Mr. Hoare substituted a large core of Chilmark 
stone for the original central shaft of the lower open stage, 
presumably for increased stability. Unfortunately, in his zeal 
to still further strengthen the stiucture, he made the great 
mistake of freely employing iron for dowels, cramps and tie 
rods; a central rod of iron being carried up through the core 

1 Barrett's Bristol, p. 473. 
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of the upper stage and the spirelet. This had the most 
disastrous results, the stone becoming split and fractured in 
all directions from the expansion of the iron by oxidation ; 
this, together with the fall of a tree against the Cross in 
recent times, had rendered the condition of the fabric most 
perilous, and many of the more delicate portions had become 
lost. At the time when the fall of the Cross appeared to 
be imminent, Sir H. H. A. Hoare succeeded to the Stourhead 
estate (July, 1894), and oue of his first acts of ownership 
was to take steps to ascertain its condition and render it 
secure. The work was placed under the care of the writer 
who had examined the Cross from a scaffold prepared for 
the purpose, and its execution was entrusted to Messrs. 
Hems & Sons, of Exeter. 

The Cross was strongly shored and supported by iron 
girders, resting on concrete foundations, and the stonework 
was preserved intact, as far as possible; but it was found 
absolutely necessary to rebuild it from the point " D " upwards ; 
this was done stone for stone as it originally existed, and the 
remainder carefully repaired, and copper cramps substituted 
for iron. • 

The following extract from the Architect's Report indicates 
the spirit in which the work has been carried out : — 

"It is of the greatest importance that this beautiful and 
historical specimen of the work of two periods of architecture 
— wholly distinct, but both equally interesting — should be 
handled with the greatest care, and irrevocable injury might 
be done to it by careless or unsympathetic treatment. The 
old stonework should be preserved intact wherever sound, 
however small may be the fragments; all loose parts should 
be reset and all the old fragments which can be found 
restored to their original positions. Any renewals should be 
made with a faithful regard to the spirit of the old work, 
and they should be confined to the separate features which 
have been broken off and have disappeared as described in 
detail above, and on no account should old stonework be 
interfered with, because it is weatherworn or decayed on 
the surface, so long as it is capable of fulfilling its purpose 
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in supporting the fabric, and the greatest care must be 
observed in repairing it not to scratch the original surface" 

A great point was made of preserving Mr. Hoare's central 
core of the lower stage intact, as evidence of that period of 
the history of the Cross, rather than carry out a conjectural 
restoration of the central shaft. 

The view accompanying this is reproduced from a photo- 
graph taken in January, 1895, immediately on the completion 
of the work. 
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BT THE REV. GEORGE S. MASTER, M.A. 



(Read May 28th, 1896.; 

Pre-eminent among successful Church restorations in the 
neighbourhood of Bristol at the close of the nineteenth century, 
when the revival of architectural taste and knowledge may 
be supposed to have attained its climax, are those of Barrow- 
Gurney and Wraxall, visible realizations of " the beauty of 
holiness/' exemplified in the careful and reverent preservation 
of the relics of the past, and their skilful adaptation to 
the requirements of the present, under the munificent and 
appreciative auspices of two brothers, Antony and Henry 
Martin Gibbs, of Tyntesfield and Barrow Court, Esquires. 

The Parish Church of Wraxall, dedicated in honor of " All 
Saints," is beautifully situated, at half height, upon the 
southern slope of the range of wooded hills which extends 
from the Avon at Clifton to the sea at Clevedon, its fine 
tower — twin sentinel with that of Backwell, across the valley — 
consecrating and guarding the intervening plain. 

Approached beneath a handsome lich-gate on the east 
through a spacious burial-ground, dominated by its noble 
churchyard Cross, of which the "Calvary" of four deep steps 
and the octagonal shaft with its massive plinth remain in situ, 
the actual cross alone being a restoration, the grey coloring 
and heavy mass of the strongly buttressed Tower are in 
harmony with its background of fine trees, and general 
picturesque surroundings. 

The ground-plan comprises a Chancel, with commodious 
modern vestry on the north, nave, north aisle, south chantry, 
entrance porch, and western tower, the whole a fine example 
of a typical Somerset church of fifteenth century work. 
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An indication of a previous building of Norman date is 
fonnd in the southern doorway, of which period it is the only 
remaining relic. First-pointed details in the Chancel, north 
aisle, and south porch, speak of a rebuilding at that time, 
while another, with a considerable enlargement, must have 
occurred in the fifteenth century, to which the tower and all 
the roofs and windows of the Church belong. 

The Chancel, which is out of centre with the nave, and 
has been splendidly rebuilt and refitted, under the direction of 
Sir Arthur Blomfield, had been credited with an Early English 
date, on the strength of a double piscina and a priests' 
doorway in its southern wall. These, however, turn out to 
have been insertions, and belonged to a previous building, most 
probably destroyed by fire. The entire Chancel is practically 
new, its grand oak roof, with tracery within its arched beams, 
and finely carved stone corbels, its choir desks and stalls, and 
other fittings of the best workmanship, its beautiful tesselated 
pavements of small tessera, its stained glass windows and 
elaborate Bath stone reredos attracting immediate admiration. 
But I pass them by with slight mention, as hardly withih the 
scope of an antiquarian society, and proceed to speak of 
matters which need to be placed on record, because some have 
not before been accurately described, and others are, or soon 
will be, no longer visible to the eye. 

Beneath the floor was the burial-place of the Gorges, an 
important and distinguished family, for more than four 
centuries lords of this manor. With the single exception of 
the fine altar-tomb hereafter to be described, all their 
memorials have been removed or destroyed. The most ancient 
and interesting of these, a massive flat grave-stone, taken hence 
and relaid in 1851 in the gangway of the north aisle, has 
lately been relegated to the floor of the western tower, the 
usual receptacle for discarded objects of antiquity. It bears 
a rudely cut marginal inscription, within border lines : 

+ 3)*te lgetk <§gr ^gbbot fltorje* fengght anb |!aneret 
of tohoa aoult (Sob habe nurtg JLmen. lfiSA. 
There is some difficulty about the date, the second figure is 
4, represented as half an 8 ; the third looks like 2, but may 
2A 
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be 7; and the fourth 7, so turned as to resemble a Y 
reversed, may be 1. But it is, without doubt, the gravestone 
of Sir Theobald Gorges, Knight of the shire in 1432, Lieutenant 
of the Castle of Rouen 1447, and lord of this manor 1414- 
to 1467. Collinson gives the date as 1468, which is certainly 
incorrect. 

Other stones mentioned by Collinson as existing in his time 1 
have entirely disappeared. But one, noticed by him, has been 
exhumed from beneath the floor tiling, and is now exiled from 
the Church, and built into the churchyard wall, north east of 
the Chancel, where, being of friable oolite, it must soon succumb 
to the action of the elements. It is hardly inferior in interest 
to that already described, being the memorial of the last 
survivor of the Gorges family, who carried its estates and this 
manor in marriage to her husband, John Codrington of 
Dodington, co. Gloucester, Esq., after the death of her father, 
Samuel Gorges, Esq., its last male representative, in 1693. The 
armorial shield and inscription which it bears were fortunately 
examined soon after its exhumation, — the former bearing upon a 
lozenge within a sunken oval, the arms of Codrington: 
Quarterly, 1 and 4, argent, a fesse embattled counter-embattled 
sable fretty or between three lionceh passant gules; 2 and 3, 
vert, upon a bend argent three roses gules seeded or, barbed 
of the first ; in sinister chief a dexter hand couped at the 
wrist of the second. Upon an inescutcbeon, Quarterly, 1 and 
4, argent a gurge* azure ; 2 and 3. Mascally or and azure, 
a chevron gules; being the ancient allusive and later coats of 
the Gorges family. 8 The inscription seems to have been this, 
the letters in italics being conjectural, the dates supplied by 
Collinson — "Here lieth the body of Elizabeth Codrington ye 
wife of John Codrington of Dodmgton in the County of 
Gloucester Esquire. She departed this life Feb. 13, 1740, aged 
51. Also the bodies of two of their daughters, Agnes their 

1 Collinson's Somenet, iii 159. 

* The gurge, usually represented as a succession of rings occupying the 
entire field, has in this instance but one curve, springing from the fesse point, 
rising to the middle chief and discharging itself at the dexter base of the shield. 

* The tincture* do not appear upon the tombstone. 
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second 9 who died July 30, 1715, Rachel, their third, who died 
the 15th day of Feb. 1717, this ..." 

Upon the north side of the Chancel there stood, until 1851, the 
large and highly decorated altar-tomb of Sir Edmund Gorges 
Knight (grandson of Sir Tybbot), and his first wife, the Lady 
Anne Howard, daughter of John, first Duke of Norfolk, K.G., 
slain at Bosworth Field. The monument, being obstructive in its 
original position, was at that time removed further eastward, and 
placed in a recess in the north wall, constructed to receive it, 
but unfortunately of inadequate capacity for its purpose ; with the 
result that the fine series of armorial shields which surround the 
tomb, is, wholly on the north side, and partially at the east and 
west ends, concealed from view, leaving those on the south side 
only visible. Their heraldic bearings, incorrectly described by 
Collinson, 1 and at a subsequent period further confused by an 
unskilled painter, may be taken as follows. On either side 
are three floridly sculptured panels, the central one of which 
contains a heavily-mantelled achievement, surmounted by a 
knight's helmet with visor nearly closed, and upon a wreath 
the Gorges' crest, a greyhound's head affronts ppr. The 
shield is Quarterly : 1. "Lozengy or mascally or and azure, a 
chevron gules" Gorges ; 2. tc Argent , on a chief gules three 
bezants" Russell of Dyrham ; 3. " gules, a lion rampant 
ermine" Oldhall; 4. "Argent, a chevron between three crosses 
pattei sable, painted on squares " (Collinson calls them caters 
on the dice) Englowes. This is flanked by two side panels, 
each having a kneeling angel bearing a single shield — 
those on the north Oldhall and Englowes, and on the south 
Gorges and Russell, as already described. At the east end 
are two shields, the southern one, suspended by a strap from 
the neck of a lion sejant regardant, Quarterly : 1. " Argent, 
three trivets sable" Trivet ; 2. Gorges, as before ; 3. " Argent, a 
chevron engrailed sable> a martlet for difference, 99 Holbeach ; 
4. Russell, as before. The northern shield, suspended from the 

1 We have no alternative but to take on Collinson's authority the shields upon 
the north aide, which we cannot see, and of which we have no other record. Of 
those which are visible, on the south, we know that he wrongly describes one 
as " Mowbray " which is really " Oldhall." 
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neck of an eagle or falcon rising, Quarterly, Gorges, Russell, 
Oldhall, and Englowes, as before. At the west end are two 
more shields, the southern one supported by two lions sejant 
gardant, u vaire6 azure and argent," Beauchamp of Lillesdon, 
impaling, " Argent, two bendlets nebuleS sable? Hankford. The 
northern one, supported by two wild men or woodhouses, Gorges 
and Russell, one over the other, impaling " gules, a bend argent 
between six fleurs de lys or," Hampton. 1 Upon the tomb the 
full-length life-size effigies of Sir Edmund and his wife recline 
in the attitude of prayer; that of the knight bare-headed with 
long flowing hair, his head upon his wreathed and mantelled 
helmet, from which the crest has been broken off, his body 
clad in very plain and tight-fitting plate armour, without any 
indication of mail at the neck or elsewhere. He wears a plain 
gold ring upon the little finger of his bare right hand, a chain 
of large rings round his neck, a strong belt across his body 
supporting his sword on the left and his dagger on the right 
side. A little cape, perhaps of leather, lies over his shoulders. 
His breast, arms, thighs, knees, and legs are completely encased 
in plate, his feet in jointed round-toed sollerets, without spurs, 
rest upon a couchant greyhound ; the lion which we should 
expect to find there, being transferred to his lady, perhaps 
because of her higher rank than his own. Her head, reclining 
upon two cushions, has a kennel-shaped head-dress with lappets 
on either side, and a veil hanging down behind, concealing the 
hair. The plaiting of her square-cut under garment is seen at 
her neck, beneath the long robe with open hanging sleeves 
which falls thence in severe folds to her feet, which, in very 
common-place shoes, rest upon the couchant lion, of which she 
has deprived her husband. She wears a plain gold ring upon 
the fourth finger of her bare right hand, a chain of interlaced 
circles supporting a pectoral cross round her neck, a cord with 
rose and tassel depending from her waist. Both figures, 
youthful in face and appearance, are completely colored, and 
suggest the probability of the erection of the tomb by the 

1 It is remarkable that upon this, her own tomb, the Arms of Lady Anne 
Howard do not occur at all, while those of her husband, with the ■llianom of his 
family, are repeated with unnecessary frequency. 
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husband, soon after the death of his first wife. He was thrice 
married, hut the Wraxall line was continued by the eldest of 
the three sons of Lady Anne, his first wife, who was great-aunt 
to Catharine Howard and Anne Boleyn, Queens of King 
Henry VIII. 1 

The Chancel arch is the original one of first-pointed date, 
wide and lofty, acutely pointed, without pillars or capitals, its 
mouldings continued to the ground. Across this is now 
extended a noble oaken rood-screen of the finest modern 
workmanship, its overhanging loft projecting into the nave, 
and continued across the adjoining north aisle, where the upper 
and lower doorways of the original staircase attest the existence 
of its predecessor. 

The nave has a fine fifteenth century roof, formed by a 
closely-set series of moulded timbers with gilt bosses, twenty- 
seven in number, carved with knots of foliage and other 
devices, the central one a quaint conceit of eight human faces, 
in which eight eyes do double duty, 2 the embattled wall plate 
resting upon stone corbel heads, male and female, many of the 
latter wearing horned head-dresses, a king, queen, and bishops 
among them. An arcade of five bays, with handsome arches, 
bold pillars and capitals, separates the nave from its north 
aisle — against the most western column of which is the font, 
a good third-pointed octagonal one, with the unusual but useful 
adjunct of a small stone desk, supported by an angel, and 
bracketed out from the adjoining pillar. 8 The pulpit, which 
has been reduced in height and otherwise improved, with the 
sittings in the nave and aisle are of the date of 1851, when a 
former important restoration was effected at the cost of William 
Oibbs,of Tyntesfield, Esq., in accordance with the best professional 
skill of the day. The oak lectern of delicate workmanship, 
the gift of the Rev. Henry Vaughan, the present rector, 
stands opposite the pulpit at the south side of the Chancel 
arch, and here too hangs the rope of the sanct-bell, which 

1 Burke's Peerage, under " Norfolk.' 

1 Similar designs form tail pieces in " William Wyroeatre Rodirivus ", 1823. 
* A parallel example at Beckley Church, Oxon, is engraved ia Architectural 
AntiquUU* in the neighbourhood of Oxford, p. 207* 
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occupies an elaborate pinnacled "cot" upon the eastern gable 
of the nave, and is a characteristic feature of a Somerset 
Church, of which another is the hagioscope hard by, with its 
tref oiled head perforating obliquely the adjoining pier. 

A tall stone doorway altered from an opening formed in 
1851 to give light to the pulpit, and a wide arch crossed by 
a handsome metal screen give access to the southern chantry, 
heretofore v€ry small, and almost of transeptal character, 
now enlarged eastward, and known as the Gibbs Chapel. 
Formerly appropriated to the occupier of Charlton house, it 
is said to have been partially rebuilt in 1754 by Alderman 
Mugglewortb, of Bristol, then residing there, an entry in the 
Parish books conferring the use of it upon his family for 
ever ! Its windows are now glazed with the finest stained glass 
by Mr. Kempe, too dark in tone, but of beautiful design 
and execution. Exception may perhaps not unfairly be taken 
to the grammar of one of the inscriptions (which is not 
accidental), " I gavest thee a royal crown, and thou gavest Me 
a crown of thorns." Here are beautiful mural crosses to 
William Gibbs, of Tyntesfield, Esqre, and others of his family. 
Within *the doorway is an inscription on a brass plate to 
John Tynte, Esquire, 1616, whose family, originally of this 
parish and perpetuated in the name of Tyntesfield, was 
subsequently of Chelvey, with the arms of Tynte, "gules, a 
lion dormant between six cross crosslets, argent" 

The southern porch, of exceptional interest, excellent masonry, 
and unusual elevation, is a remainder of the older first-pointed 
Church, to which it supplied a priests' chamber of twelve feet 
square, approached from the nave by an intra-mural staircase of 
twenty steps. In addition to this, and below its floor, was, 
doubtless, one of the curious little porch galleries peculiar to this 
district, and awaiting a competent historian, of which a nearly 
uninjured example fortunately exists at Weston-in-Gordano. 
Here it has been removed, but a second stone staircase of nine 
steep steps, with upper and lower doorways, which give access to 
it, its trefoiled niche over the inner doorway of the Church, and a 
small angle bracket for a lamp, indisputably attest its existence, 
which is the more remarkable, because in this instance alone it 
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was accompanied by a priests' chamber, as already described, both 
within the same porch. Large portions of our Occasional 
Services, notably those of Holy Baptism and Holy Matrimony, 
were, as is well known, directed to be said in the porch, but how 
for the local prevalence of galleries may point to the introductior. 
of any additional " cult " in this diocese is a matter for further 
investigation. The large stoup with quatre-foiled basin found 
blocked in the north-east angle has been opened and repaired 

From the carefully tended churchyard — already spacious, but 
to which a considerable addition was consecrated on November 1st, 
1894, by Bishop Kennion of Bath and Wells, his first episcopal 
act in his new diocese — is well seen the massive tower of four 
stages, with its angle buttresses, its panelled parapet, where three 
niches await their figures, the fourth still occupied by its ancient 
one of King Edward III., and its stately cresting of renovated 
pinnacles. Within it hangs a fine peal of eight bells, of which 
one bears the name of Sir Edward Gorges, High Sheriff of the 
County in 1608 and buried here 1624; three record that of their 
founder, Edward Bilbie ; the others that of their munificent donor, 
Antony Gibbs of Tyntesfield, Esq., and the following mottoes: — 
1705. Thoft my voice it is but small 

I'll be herd amongst you all. 
1887. Domine salvam fac Regtnam. 
1894. Nos Deo laudem dabimus magnam. 
„ Det Deus pacem nobis diurnam. 
„ In terra Deo tollimus gloriam. 
„ Nobis 88 tern am det Deus vitam. 
Looking upon the completed House of God, fair and strong as 
human hands can make it, the thought arises — " O ! si sic omnes." 
! that ail Church restorations were but as this. 
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BY C. LLOYD MORGAN, F.G.S. 



(Read October 80th, 1896.) 

About eight miles from Bristol, on the broad back of 
Broadfield Down, some 560 feet above sea level, is a dolmen, 
hitherto, so far as I know, undeseribed. It is, perhaps, most 
conveniently reached by following the Bridgwater road until 
a disused cottage is seen on the right, about midway between 
the seventh and eighth milestones from Bristol. Near the 
dilapidated building is a pond ; skirting this and following 
for about a third of a mile, the hedge, which runs at right 
angles to the road, one sees the megalithic remains in the 
middle of a field belonging to Cornerpool farm. 

There can be no question that the stones were carried to 
the spot where they now lie and erected by the hand of 
man. Standing near them; one obtains a fair and wide 
prospect of Mendip rising on the farther side of Wrington 
Vale. 

Originally consisting of three uprights and a cover-stone, 
the dolmen is now in a ruined condition, one of the uprights 
having probably been broken when the cover-stone fell. The 
westerly upright leans to the east at an angle of twenty degrees 
with the horizon, and is 7 feet in length, 1 foot 4 inches 
thick, and, in breadth, tapers from 4 feet 2 inches, at the 
base, to about 9 inches at the apex. The easterly upright 
also leans in the same direction, at a slightly less angle, and 
is somewhat longer, being 8 feet 8 inches in length. Its 
breadth tapers from 2 feet 6 inches to 1 foot ; and, in thickness 
it is, in part of its length where it consists of two stratified 
layers still adherent, 1 foot 10 inches, and for the rest, 
where one of the layers is absent, 1 foot, measured at right 
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angles to the stratification. The third, or southerly upright 
is probably broken; the larger fragment remaining being 
3 feet 7 inches long, 2 feet 3 inches broad, and 11 inches 
thick* Other smaller fragments were probably part of the 
original upright. 

The cover-stone is large, irregular in shape, and uneven in 
surface, being deeply hollowed on its upper side. In this 
hollow, which is probably natural and not the result of human 
workmanship, water collects during wet weather. Hence, 
presumably, the name of the field in which the dolmen 
stands — " Water-stone field." The irregular mass is 3 feet 
thick at its westerly side, thinning thence unevenly. Its 
north and south, and its east and west .dimensions* are 
10 feet 10 inches, and 9 feet 2 inches respectively. Its 
bulk is not far short of 100 cubic feet; and its weight is 
probably between six and seven tons. 

The three upright stones are composed of a peculiar local 
rock, obtainable within a few hundred yards of the spot. 
Here the Lias rests unconformably on the mountain or 
Carboniferous limestone, and consists of a greyish-white 
calcareous deposit, very different from typical Lias. The stones 
may well have been found lying on the surface of the 
ground; but they may have been hewn from the bed-rook. 

The cover- 8t one is of a totally different character* It is 
composed of a silicious breccia, probably of Triassic age, 
somewhat similiar to that found in the megalithic remains 
at Stanton Drew. I cannot speak with certainty as to its 
exact source; but I lean to the view that, like the Stanton 
Drew stones of similar lithological character, it was brought 
from the Harptree Ridge in Mendip, a distance of more than six 
miles. I know of no rock at all similar within a radius of two 
miles ; so that, in any case, the Dolmen folk had to bring it to its 
present site with labour ; probably by means of ropes and rollers, 
the means now or till recently employed by hill tribes in India. 
When brought to the spot, it had to be raised to its position as a 
cover-stone — perhaps by making (as again seen in India) a 
temporary slope of earth up which it was pulled into position 
on rollers. 
2B 
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There is do indication on the spot that the whole dolmen 
was at any time enclosed in a mound of earth. Nor is 
there any record of its use for sepulture having been 
disclosed by the discovery of burial remains. The hill-tribes 
of India are said to erect stones in memory to, or in 
propitiation of, the spirits of the departed, without actual 
burial near or beneath them. 

Your Secretary, Mr. A. E. Hudd, F.S.A., has suggested 
that the narrow lane leading up from the south to the 
"Water-stone field" may be part of an old British trackway. 

The megalithic remains suggest, though they afford no means 
of answering, the question : By whom were they erected ? We 
may probably say, with tolerable confidence, that they were 
erected either by the Celtic Bronze folk, or by their Iberian 
Neolithic precursors in Britain — that they are coeval either 
with the round barrows or with the earlier long barrows. 
There are, in addition to numerous round barrows on Mendip, 
the remains of a long barrow, near Butcombe, a couple of miles 
south-east, and the well preserved chambered tumulus, at Stoney 
Littleton, near Wellow, a dozen miles further east; while 
the stone circles of Stanton Drew lie six miles east by south. 
These circles and the adjoining dolmen (the cove) may well 
be- of different dates — their erection covering a wide range of 
time. The earlier work may have been neolithic ; the later 
work that of the Bronze folk following the traditional procedure 
adopted by their precursors. If tradition gave continuity to 
the megalithic monuments of the earlier and the later races, 
it is hard to say by which the water-stone dolmen was erected. 
But, since the purpose of this communication is descriptive, 
not controversial, I am content to leave the question open. 
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(Read October 30th, 1896;. 

In my last communication to the Club on the subject of 
the Ecclesiastical Seals of Bristol (vol. iii., p. 5-15), I lamented 
the absence of any such relic from either of the great houses 
of the Friars, of whom " Alle the foure ordres prechynge the peple 
for profit of hemselves " were well represented in our city. 

Dominican Friary. 
It is now my pleasure to exhibit a cast of a Seal of the 
Dominican Friary, which has come to light in the course of 
researches made by Mr. Latimer among the archives of the 
Church of St. John the Baptist; and the discovery was so 
unexpected that it encourages one to hope for similar good 
fortune with the still missing examples. The Seal, to which 
Mr. Latimer called my attention, was attached by a twisted 
yellow silk cord to a memorandum on parchment 8£ins. by 3f ins., 
and is of the usual oval -pointed form 2ins. by 1 £ins. in size. A 
tall, bearded figure of St. Paul (the Patron Saint of the Order 
in England) with nimbus, and loosely robed, holds a large 
sword upright in the right hand, and in the left a scroll. 
The legend in Lombardic letters, within dotted borders, is 

"+ SIGILL. CONVENTVS. FRAT. PREDICATM BRISTOLL." 

The Seal is of green wax, embedded in a mass of red 
wax. 

The treatment of the figure is bold, the feet and sword 
breaking through the line and interrupting the legend, and 
the lettering and general configuration indicates a work of 
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not later tban the middle of the fourteenth century, when 
the Lombardic was superseded by the black letter. On the 
scroll are slight indications of lettering, of which in certain 
lights I have discovered PAV., and it has been suggested to 
m$ that the whole inscription may be « SVB. INVOCAT. 
SANCTI. PAVLL" With the Seal is also attached to 
the memorandum a piece of thin brass pipe 3£ ins. long 
and T V of an inch in diameter, and the deed itself (No. XI in 
series of documents belonging to St. John's Church) runs 
thus: (See Plate). 

"Hec est magnitudo unius penne cigni assis content in 
compositone edit int 9 maiorem et coitatem ville Bristoll ex pte 
una et priorem domus ordinis ffrm p'dicat ville p'dict et, 
eiusdem loci conventum ex pte alta imppm singul dieb5 
duratura juxta modum et forma compositonum p'dict." 

This is the size of the swans' quill, attested as satisfactory 
in an arrangement set forth between the Mayor and 
Commonalty of the town of Bristoll on the one part, and 
the Prior of the house of the Otder of Friars Preachers of 
the aforesaid town, and the Convent of the same place on 
the other part, for ever daily to endure according to the 
manner and form of the aforesaid agreement. 

The occasion for this memorandum may be explained 
thus: On the 16th June, 1391 (14th Rich* II.) the Mayor, 
Thomas Knappe, made a composition with Nicholas Saltford, 
Prior of the Dominicans, by which it was agreed that the 
conduit of water from Panewell (now called Pen oy well) 
which the Priory formerly held with obligations to repair 
the same, should be exchanged for a supply of water, in a 
pipe called a "feather" the size of an assized swan's quill, 
issuing from the middle of the town pipe near the Barrs, 
which had its bead close to the mill called Glaspelmull, and 
ran to the key pipe of the town. By this the Friars were 
exonerated from the duty of repairing the Conduit, the cost 
of which was to fall wholly on the town ; but they were 
to build a stone arch at their expense over a barrel for the 
storage of the water. This agreement received the Royal 
Assent Aug. 1 8th of the same year. 
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Translation. 

Rot. Pat. 15, Bichard II. Pars 1. Memb. 24. 

" The King, to all to whom, &c, health. 

" We have inspected a certain deed of indenture recently 
made between Thomas Knape, Mayor of the Town of Bristol 
and the Commonalty of the said town, on the one part, and 
Nicholas Saltford Prior of the house of the order of Friars 
Preachers of the aforesaid town and the Convent of the same 
place, with the assent of the Provincial of the said order, on 
the other part, to hold good for ever, in these words: 

" This deed of indenture made between Thomas Knape, 
Mayor of the town of Bristol and the Commonalty of the 
same town on the one part, and Nicholas Saltford, Prior of 
the house of Friars of the order of Preachers of the aforesaid 
town and the Convent of the same place, with the assent of 
the Provincial of the said order on the other part to hold good 
for ever, witnesses that the aforesaid Mayor and Commonalty 
have given and conceded to the Prior and Friars aforesaid, 
one pipe called Tether' of the same magnitude as the quill 
of a swan assized as beforetime was wont to be made, issuing 
out of the middle of the pipe of the Commonalty near the 
Barres, of which the head is near the Mill called Glaspelmull, 
and the water of the fount of the aforesaid pipe running by 
the conduit of the said commonalty as far as the key pipe 
of the aforesaid town, which said pipe called 'Fether' the 
aforesaid Friars and their successors shall have for the easement 
of the water of the house of the aforesaid Friars, so far freely 
and wholly as if they had before possessed it. 80 that 
nevertheless, neither the aforesaid Friars nor their successors 
shall be burdened nor compelled to pay for the expenses of 
the said conduit, but the Mayor, Commonalty and their 
successors shall bear all burdens and expenses about the repair 
and maintenance of the aforesaid conduit. 

"Also that the aforesaid Friars and their successors may 
have sufficient water running from the said pipe of the aforesaid 
Commonalty near the Barres as far as one barrel which is 
there made, without any defect and without fraud on the part 
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of the Mayor and Commonalty aforesaid as if before times 
had been so accustomed, and above the said barrel shall be 
one stone arch constructed at the cost of the said Friars 
Preachers. To have and to hold the aforesaid pipe called 
* Fether' for the aforesaid prior and Convent and their 
successors for ever. For which same pipe called iether the 
aforesaid Prior and Convent with the assent of the Provincial 
of the said order shall give and concede to the said Mayor and 
Commonalty and their successors for ever their conduit with 
the fount called Penywell with all lead pipes laid from the 
said fount of Penywell as far as the garden of the said Friars, 
and all their belongings in exchange for the pipe called the 
fether aforesaid, paying thereafter annually to the Prior of 
Saint James of Bristol for the time being, and to his 
successors, twelve pence sterling, which same fount the aforesaid 
Friars recently had by gift and concession of our illustrious 
Lord the King Richard the Second. And if it should happen 
hereafter that the aforesaid Prior and Convent of Friars 
the aforesaid Provincial or their successors, should in any 
way be hindered so that they should not be able peaceably 
to have and enjoy the pipe called Fether aforesaid with 
the arch and all pertaining thereto as aforesaid without 
any wrangling or failure on the part of the aforesaid Mayor 
and Commonalty and their successors, then from that 
time the aforesaid Friars and their successors shall repossess 
the said conduit with the fount called Penywell with all lead 
pipes and other appurtenances in such good state, at the cost 
and expenses of the aforesaid Mayor and Commonalty and 
their successors, just as the aforesaid Mayor and Commonalty 
received them on the day of completion of these presents, as 
in its former state. Further, in like manner, if it shall happen 
that the aforesaid Mayor and Commonalty and their successors 
should hereafter be hindered so that they should not peaceably 
have and enjoy the said conduit with the fount called Penywell 
and all its appurtenances as aforesaid without any wrangling 
or failure on the part of the said Friars, the Provincial and 
their successors, then from that time the aforesaid Mayor and 
Commonalty and their successors shall repossess the pipe 
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aforesaid called Fether, with the Arch and all appurtenances, 
quietly, from the aforesaid Prior x Provincial and Convent and 
their successors for ever, and that from thence the aforesaid 
pipe shall be cut off and for the future totally taken away 
from them. In witness of this, to one part of this indenture 
remaining in the possession of the said Prior and Convent, 
the aforesaid Mayor and Commonalty have affixed ' their common 
seal, and to the counterpart of this indenture remaining in 
the possession of the aforesaid Mayor and Commonalty the 
(Prior) and Convent have affixed their common seal. Oiven 
in the Guildhall Bristol, on the 16th day of June, in the 
year of King Richard, the second after the Conquest, the 
14th. (A.D. 1391) We also concede and confirm in perpetuity 
the aforesaid gifts concessions agreements and their enjoyments 
to the effect and tenor of concord and indenture aforesaid, 
for ourselves and our heirs, as much as in us lies, in tenor 
of these presents, the Statute published for not putting 
lands and tenements in Mortmain notwithstanding. 

" Witness the King at Westminster the 18th day of August 
By Warrant of Privy Seal." 

Several references to the Castalett or Conduit house on the 
quay, are made by William Wyrcestre. It stood " a fayre tour of 
freestone bylded " on the quay. " Ubi le custom hous in pincipio 
trianguli super le Key " to the north of St. Stephen's Church, 
Leland records, "The Keypipe with a very fair Castalett In 
1770, when St. Leonard's Church was pulled down, the Castalett 
of this pipe was destroyed, but the cistern was, in 1880, uncovered 
during alterations at No. 5, St. Stephen's street. The water is 
now drawn by two cocks at the eastern end of the Tontine ware- 
houses (Bristol Past and Present, vol. i, p. 139). The conduit 
of water from Panewell is still to be seen (a fifteenth century 
stone building, with high pitched roof, formed of stone Hags), 
at the junction of Gordon Road and Conduit Place. It now 
contains an iron pipe conveying water from the Boiling Well 
to the Quay pipe by the Tontine warehouses. I am indebted 
to the Rev. C. F. R. Palmer, St. Dominies Priory, London, 
for much help in connection with these particulars. 
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Nunnery op S. Mary Magdalen. 
Dugdale (MonasticoUy vol. iv, p. 589), mentions a Seal 
which he assigns to the Nunnery of St. Mary Magdalen, at 
the foot of St. Michael's Hill. He says, " the Seal of this 
Priory — or hospital — represents St. Mary Magdalen with vase 
or covered cup in her right hand, having above her a canopy 
richly ornamented, and in base four pilasters. The original 
matrix is now, or was lately, in existence." There can be 
little doubt that he has mistaken this, for the description 
exactly applies to the Seal of the Leper Hospital of St. 
Mary Magdalen, at Brightbow, figured in this Journal (vol. iii, 
p. 8, fig. 13). 

Franciscan Friary. 

The Seal of the Franciscan Friars is said by Barrett 
(p. 399) to be a representation of St. Anthony of Padua, 
himself one of the earliest and most distinguished followers 
of St. Francis. Mr. Weare, in his work on the Friars 
Minors of Bristol, says that no authority can be found for 
this description. 

Carmelite Friars. 

Attached to a deed, dated 16th December, 13th of Henry VL 
(1435), in the possession of the vestry of St. James', Bristol, 
is a Seal of red wax, pointed oval, broken at both points, 
which, when perfect, must have measured If ins. by If ins., and 
is the Seal of the Carmelite Priory, Bristol. The angel 
kneels before the Virgin Mary — to whom the Priory was 
dedicated — standing at a lectern on which is an open book. 
A star of six points is over. Above the whole is a trefoil 
canopy with traceried tabernacle work below and panelled 
buttresses at side. At base, under trefoil canopy is the demi- 
figure of a friar holding up hands in supplication, with hood 
thrown back. Legend in Lombard ic letters 

"+ S' OFFICII. PP . . . . OLL. ORDIS' CAME ..." 

(On the deed the name is also spelt Camelite.) 
The deed is a quit claim from John Walton, D.D. (Prior 
domus ffratum ordinis Gamelitarum Bristollie) to William 
Pounham, Brewer of Bristol. It recites that John Sutton by 
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his last wiU bequeathed a rent of eight shillings paid by 
Roger Sully and William Brewer for a garden 4C a lez Barres," 
bounded by gardens of Thomas Candell de Bristollia, Clerk, 
and Thos. Wyke (late John Warmystre's) with reversion of 
the same after the death of the lessees to John Sutton and 
his heirs, remainder to Thos. Janyne and his heirs, remainder 
to John Shop, and his heirs, remainder to the Carmelites to 
be sold and the money disposed of for pious uses by them. 
In consideration of a sum of money, the prior now surrenders 
all claim to the estate. 

Witnesses. Thos. Hallewey (Mayor) whose Official Seal is 
attached; Thomas ffische (Sheriff), Richard Roper and John 
Stanley, Bailiffs, William Worcestre, and others. 

Thos. Halleway (or Holwey) was Mayor, Thomas Fish, Sheriff, 
Richard Roper and John Stanley, Bailiffs, in 1434-35. 

The will referred to above is transcribed in Bristol Wills, 
No. 181, by which the testator ordered his body to be buried 
in the Church of the Carmelite Friars. 



Dean op Christianity. 

The remaining Seal which I have to notice is also of pointed 
oval shape l£ins. by 1 in. High in the centre on three waves, is 
a boat with high stem and prow, and a single mast. The legend 
is in black letter, and runs 

* "S. OFFICII, DECANI. BRIS." 

This is attached to a deed in the possession of our member, 
F. F. Fox, Esq., being a covenant between the Rector and 
Proctor of St. Peter's Church, Bristol, the Seal of the person, 
attesting being called "Sigillum offici Decani Decanate ville 
Bristoll. The date of this is 10th Henry IV. (1408.) 

The title of Dean of Bristol in the Middle Ages, and when 

neither Bristol nor Gloucester possessed a Cathedral, both being 

within the diocese of Worcester, seems an anomaly, and it is 

only when we enquire further that the mystery is solved. 

2C 
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Barrett, in his account of the Kalendaries (History of Bristol, 
p. 451) gives a deed of inquisition respecting the foundation of 
the Society, addressed to Thomas Bishop of Worcester, and to 
Robert Hazell, " rector ecolesisa de Derham et ' Decanus 
Christianitatis ' Bristolli»." This is dated 1318. 

Dean of Christianity, though a somewhat indefinite, is 
certainly a very Catholic title, and appears to represent the 
same office which we designate as Rural Dean. Though I have 
traced several references to these dignitaries, I have been unable 
to find any distinctive style of address such as Deans of 
cathedral churches enjoy, not even that jocularly assigned to 
them by the late Bishop Samuel Wiiberforce. In a work 
entitled Hotcb Decanicce Rurales, by William Dansey, Rural 
Dean of Chalke Wilts, S vols., 1835, many interesting particulars 
as to the duties and privileges of these Peculiars are given. 
He says "Urban and Vicar Deems are merely Rural Deans set 
over parochial Churches and their incumbents ' in urbe ' or ' in 
vico' distinct from Cathedral Deans whose presidency was only 
over persons." Page 10, vol. 1. He makes the distinction 
between Cathedral or Urbican Deans and Deans Rural, or 
Decani Christianitatis, the former having the superior rank. 

By a constitution of the Synod of Cambray, the Deans of 
Belgium were bound to see that the duties of the Lord's Day 
were strictly attended to by the laity, and that no tradesman, 
artificers or labourers in agriculture followed their worldly 
callings on that day, or on festivals, without urgent need, for 
which a dispensation was to be granted by the ' Dean of 
Christianity 9 of the district, or in his absence by the parochial 
minister." Dansey, vol. 1, p. 241. 

The privilege of using a Seal was confirmed to Deans 
Rural in England (for it had previously existed) by the 28th 
Constitution of Cardinal Otho, A.D. 1236. Inasmuch as the 
office was only of a temporary nature, the Deans were not 
allowed to have their own names on their Seal, but only that 
of their office, at the expiration of which they were to resign 
their Seals at once. 

Instances occur of Deans of Christianity in the diocese of 
Arras. There was a Dean of Christianity of the city of 
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Canterbury — " Decanus Christianitatis Cant " — of Dover, and of 
Ospringe in Kent. The Seal of the rural deanery of Sutton 
Valence has for its figure the Virgin crowned with the legend 
" Sigillu decano decanatus de Sutten Valary " ; that of the 
deanery of Shaftesbury, pointed oval, about the same size as 
the Bristol specimen, had for a device a Saracen's head with 
the legend " + Sigillu officii decanat, Shaf ton " in black letter. 
This is figured in the Proceedings of the Society of 
Antiquaries, vol. xi., p. 167. The Deanery of Breccles in the 
diocese of Norwich had a similar device for its Seal, but the 
most frequent is that of the Virgin and Child. Among the 
" original documents' 1 exhibited at the Archaeological Institute 
is one described in vol. iii. of The Archaeological Journal, 
p. 343, being a grant of land by Hawisia de VVygornia (living in 
Bristol) to Richard de Calna, and in default of due performance 
of the agreement she subjects herself, her heirs and assigns to 
excommunication by the Dean of Bristol for the time being, 
with lighted candles and the ringing of bells in all the 
churches of Bristol, pledging herself by oath to Gilbert, then 
Dean of Bristol, and Stephen de Gnohussalo 1 the then Vicar 
of All Saints. This is dated on the feast of St. Edmund the 
King, 1254. The Seal of the Dean is a pointed ellipse with 
a bird resembling a crow, and the legend 

"S' DECANI BRISTOLLI" 

Frequent reference is made to these dignitaries in old Bristol 
wills. That of William Selk, Vicar of All Saints, A.D. 1270, 
is attested by " Signum decanat, Bristoll." The will of John 
Dodyng, mariner and burgess, was, in March 1380, in the 
absence of an executor, administered by the Dean of Bristol. 
In September 1396, the will of Elena Barry was proved before 
the Dean of Bristol in the Church of St Leonard, Bristol, in 
the absence of Master Thomas Wybbe, clerk ; and on Feb. 14th, 
1492, the will of Thomas Baker, grocer, was witnessed by "Sir 
John Thomas, Dean of the Deanery of Bristol, and Vicar of 
All Saints." 2 

1 GnoaaU, Staffordshire 9 See Wadley'i '< Bristol Willi." 
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(Read October SOth, 1896.) 

AdjoiniDg the present Deanery on the south side, with a 
western frontage, stands an unattractive looking domicile, covered 
in rough-cast, and lighted by narrow windows; except that it 
possesses a double-gabled roof, no one looking upon the official 
residence of the bishop's Registrar would imagine that it 
contained such a singularly interesting interior. 

The house is approached through the lower Norman arch, 
over which it is partly built, and is entered on the right hand side 
of the passage, between the western and eastern frontages, 
by a short flight of stone steps, guarded by a timber balustrade. 
As was so often the case in houses of the same period there is no 
hall on entering, just a small passage or landing. On the right 
is the dining room measuring 15 feet 6 inches by 14 feet, though 
only 8 feet 6 inches high ; it has one window facing the south, 
and a glazed doorway leading to the small garden on the same 
level. This room has good, moulded (painted) pine wainscoting, 
6 feet high, all round, which is of slightly later date than the 
house, probably of the time of Queen Anne. 

The ceiling is divided by a heavy beam, with "cherub" 
bracket at the west end, and formerly there was, doubtless, 
another at the east end, these being fixed for relief rather than 
support On either side of the beam, within a large oval, is a 
full length female figure, one representing " Truth" the other 
"Justice," and at the four corners of each division there are 
fan-shape ornamentations. 

All the plaster mouldings are hand-modelled, and good 
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examples of about the period of William III. Beyond the 
dining room is a small ante-room, lighted by a window on the 
west side ; this compartment contains a very curious cupboard, 
which is built out into the passage between the archways, and is 
carried up to the second floor level; possibly this was added 
after the erection of the house, 

A massive timber staircase of fourteen steps, with large turned 
deal balusters, leads to the first floor, which comprises three 
rooms. The largest compartment, deserving particular notice, is 
evidently the principal guest chamber, and is lighted by a window 
on the south and one on the west side. Fixed into the east wall, 
which is actually 39 inches thick, is a finely carved chimney 
piece 6 feet 6 inches high by 8 feet 6 inches at the top moulding 
(see Plate XVI). The freize is composed of Tudor roses and scroll 
work, and is divided into six panels by four carved bracket heads, 
which support the mantel shelf ; the jambs bear carving of a 
more florid character, and represent fruit devices. This is a most 
interesting example of the time of Charles II., and, in addition to 
the characteristic carving of that period, the freize bears the 
letters and date, N.P. 1664. 

There can be no doubt that these initials indicate the first 
occupier of the house to have been Nathaniel Pownoll [also 
spelled Pownell and Pownall], Bishop's Registrar, 1 [or Register] 
whose signature to official documents, about that period, may 
be examined at the Bristol Probate office; but as most of 
the early papers connected with the bishopric were destroyed 
at the burning of the Palace, in the riots of 1831, it is 
impossible to ascertain how long the appointment was held 
by him. This Nathaniel Pownoll was probably a descendant of 
a former Registrar of the same name, who was buried in the 



1 Mr. Weare remarks that the Registrar was an officer of the " Consistory 
Court," under the judge ; he did all the clerical work and kept the records. 

The Consistory Court of Bristol was established shortly after the creation of 
the See—temp. Henry Till— in the South Transept of the Cathedral : as the 
business of the Court necessitated the frequent attendances of its officers, it 
was requisite that they should be located in near proximity, and the Chancellor, 
even, at one time, obtained a lease of the apartments over the Gate-house, lauding 
from the upper to the lower Qreen. 
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Church of St Augustine-the-less. Barrett records that, in 
1789, there was "Near the Vestry door, round a stone, thus: 
'Nathaniel Pownel, Registrar of the Diocese of Bristol and 
Dorset, deceased 28 March 1611. He was also rector of 
Wraxal in the County of Somerset, and built the parsonage 
house there.'" 1 Whereas the following entry in the parish 
register clearly proves that he was a layman and not a 
clergyman : " The xxxj day of Maye was bur* Mr. Nathaniell 
Pownoll Gent, and register to my lorde Bishop. of Bristol." 

The ceiling of the guest-chamber is unusally handsome : 
the centre is occupied by a large oval, having a heavy moulded 
fruit border ; within the oval is a full-length figure of " Cupid " 
with a quiver at back, a bow in his left hand, and a pierced 
heart in the right. A set device surrounds the oval, dividing 
the centre work from the stiff laurel wreaths placed in the 
corners, and a freize, 16 inches deep, of Italian design — scroll 
work and grotesque heads — was formerly carried round the room, 
but when the present narrow sash windows were inserted, the 
walls were built up and portions of the freize cut away; this 
is proved by the mouldings of the original openings having 
been traced about 16 inches back from the splay of the 
present windows. The plaster work in this room appears to 
be of a slightly earlier date than that in the lower room, and 
is probably late Jacobean. 

The adjoining room (16 ft. 6 in. by 14 ft. 6 in. by 10 ft. 
high) facing west, contains another highly ornamented ceiling, 
divided by a panelled beam, either section being decorated 
with mouldings of pelicans and pomegranates, female figures 
in sitting posture holding long horns, Tudor roses and fleurs- 
de-lis. 

In the small room on the east side similar work may be 
found, and in this room only is to be seen one of the original 
Tudor windows, of large size, with oak mullions. No doubt 
all the windows of the house were similar, as parts of the old 
frames still exist in the staircase lights on the first and second 
floors. 

The second floor is reached by a short flight of sixteen 

1 Barrett, History of Brittol, p. 407. 
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steps, the room with a west aspect, containing, in addition to. 
much ornamental plaster work, a good carved stone chimney 
piece (6 ft. 3 ins. high, by 6 ft. 11 ins. wide) the general 
design corresponding with the larger example. The freize is 
composed of two long panels of grotesque heads and Tudor 
roses, bearing also the initials N.P. with the date 1664. 

The south room, entered by a fine old door of twelve 
panels, is lighted on both sides. This apartment possesses a 
plainly moulded chimney-piece, of good dimensions ; the freize 
containing ovals and lozenges, divided by a shelf bracket, 
which bears Tudor ornamentation. An interesting old cup- 
board, close to the fireplace, is enclosed by a well moulded 
door of nine panels, and is hung by ornamental wrought- 
iron hinges. 

Adjoining, on the east side, is a curious angle-shaped 
room, and above this floor are the many-gabled attics. 

The handsome staircase (see Plate XVII), is a fine example 
of the period (1664), which is unquestionably the date of the 
house. It is about 3£ ft wide, the treads are of pine, but 
the rails and balusters are of massive deal 

The stairs ceiling, from the entrance to the first landing, 
bears similar ornamentation to that found in many of the 
rooms; the treatment of the fleur-de-lis being particularly 
beautiful, and it was all, doubtless, moulded from wood 
patterns. 

In the basement — which still retains some of the old 
work — are the kitchens and other domestic offices requisite in 
a dwelling of this character. For over two centuries and a 
quarter this house has been held by the Bishop's Registrar, 
and, doubtless, was regularly occupied by that official, until 
probably the beginning of this century; since then it has 
been "let" to various tenants, though for about fifty years 
it has been occupied by a family named Stephens. 

In order to carry out certain suggested improvements in 
connection with the Deanery garden, arrangements have re- 
cently been made by the Chapter to acquire this property, 
which, I fear, will now be demolished. 

The matter was, some iponths ago, placed in the hands 
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of Mr. H. Dare Bryan, Architect, of this city, an enthusiastic 
"conserver," whose plans 1 included the preservation of the 
two principal rooms, but, I understand, this is not now con- 
sidered feasible. The latest intention is to retain the lower, 
or dining-room, only, and it is much to be regretted that 
the staircase and principal guest chamber cannot also be 
saved, as they form usually good examples of interior domestic 
architecture of the latter part of the seventeenth century. 

In connection with the alterations to be carried out ad- 
joining the old house, it is hardly necessary to add that the 
Norman archway (1142-1148), now in a very dilapidated 
state, will be most carefully preserved, and receive all needful 
reparation during the progress of the work. 

Note. — Since the above paper was read some correspondence 
has appeared in the columns of the Bristol Times and Mirror, 
and it may, therefore, be interesting to quote the following 
statements, from a letter of 6th November 18%, addressed 
by the Dean's Architect (Mr. Bryan) to that journal : — 

"The subjoined extracts from my original report, made in 
July last, will perhaps best describe the present state of the 
house and its chief points of interest: — 

" ' It is now in a most ruinous condition, and a considerable 
sum would be required to be expended to put it in proper 
habitable repair. The exterior is more or less unsightly, and 
of no architectural interest, and the Cathedral would undoubtedly 
be opened up and the precincts generally improved by its 
removal/ 

" ' At the same time I must state that the interior possesses 
much interesting work of an archaeological character, notably 
the staircase and various fireplaces; and the modelled plaster 
work of the ceilings throughout is of exceptional value, as 
exemplifying the development of this type of work. In view 
of these facts, I feel very strongly that some means should be 
taken to preserve the more interesting portions.' 

"The matter has received the most careful consideration of 
the Dean, and, so far from any persons in authority having 
1 Exhibited by the courtesy of the architect. 
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decreed its destruction, the Dean is most anxious that every- 
thing of interest, if at all possible, should be preserved. 

"I may as well, therefore, at once state that it is not 
proposed to destroy this house, but only to remove the more 
ruinous portions. The principal room on the ground floor, and 
the one immediately over on the upper floor, will be retained 
intact, with their enriched ceilings, wainscoting, fireplaces, etc., 
and oak-mullioned windows will be reinstated, as they originally 
existed, in place of the more modern sash windows. The chief 
feature in the portions proposed to be removed is some modelled 
plaster work, and it is my intention to use every effort to 
re-erect portions of these ceilings on the ground floor, where 
it is desired to obtain increased accommodation for useful 
parochial and other purposes. 

"Whatever may have been at first intended, no 'act of 
vandalism' or 'wanton outrage' is now contemplated." 



2d 
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BY W. R. BARKER, V.P. 



(Read October S0th 9 1896J 

This portion of a Late Celtic Bronze Collar was found at 
Llandyssil on the extreme south of Cardiganshire. It was found 
recently, in the course of ploughing a field belonging to a farm 
called Gellifaharan, and was presented to Mr. Arthur A. Worsley " 
by the tenant of the farm. By Mr. Worstey's courtesy I am able 
to exhibit it this evening. Llandyssil itself, as a place with 
memories, seems to invite a few remarks before proceeding to 
speak of what was found there. The village takes its name from 
the patron saint of the church, St. Tyssul, who died about the 
middle of the sixth century. It is situated on one of the lovely 
reaches of the river Teifi. There does not appear to be any 
preserved camp in the neighbourhood, but the church is said to 
be built on the site of one that formerly existed. Within the 
parish there are, or were, no less than four carneddau or heaps 
of large stones, three lying near each other and the fourth a 
considerable distance away. These, we are told by Meyrick, who 
wrote at the beginning of the present century, had always been 
regarded as sepulchral monuments, and on examination the 
fourth was found to contain three earthen jars, or urns, 
containing the ashes of the dead. 

At a short distance from the church, and on the summit 
of a hill, are the remains of a castle, anciently called Castell 
Gwynionydd, which still speaks of the far-away time, when the 
lordship attached to the castle extended as far as Lampeter 
on the east, and comprised all the parishes on the banks of 
theJTeivy as far as Cardigan on the west A hundred years 
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ago only the mined foundations of the keep remained, 
surrounded by what is called a circular moated tumulus, which 
once embraced the whole structure. There are notices of this 
castle extending back to 1216. 

There is also in the immediate neighbourhood another 
" circular moated tumulus," of similar character to that already 
mentioned. This was formerly called Castell Abereinon, and 
dates back still further, to 1205. 

These once fortified castles bespeak the district around as 
being in early times the scene of many a fierce conflict. Two 
of such conflicts are recorded as having taken place in 1131 
and 1250 respectively. The first was a great battle between 
the rival princes of North and South Wales, and the second 
was, no doubt, like unto it.' 

It was on the slope of a hill leading up to one of these 
elevated positions, surrounded by an earthwork of some kind, 
that the relic before you was found, and the question arises 
whether the "moated tumulus" really belongs to an ancient 
camp, or whether it was only the defence of the castle. 
Possibly the two suppositions may be combined, and it may 
be concluded that the castle was erected within the outer 
wall of the more ancient encampment. 

While on the question of the locality, it is noteworthy 
that Sir A. W. Franks, when speaking of our Wraxall Collar, 
now in the Bristol Museum, referred to the fact that no Collar 
of the type to which it belonged had been found in Ireland, 
and he then proceeded to refer to all the known specimens 
discovered in this country, which were seven in number. 
It will be found that Wales is unrepresented in the list, as 
well as Ireland, but this will no longer be the case as 
regards the Principality. Northern Scotland, various districts 
among the English counties, and Mid Wales, are now all 
included in the area over which these bronze collars have 
been found. 

The remains of a hinge at one extremity of this fragment, 
and the groove for a pin at the other, seem to indicate that 
the absent half was similar to the one that is preserved, and 
that they formed parts of a solid collar, and not one with 
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detached beads; the plate of the hinge with its rivets are 
very interesting features. The flatness of the specimen will 
also be noticed, it being only about a quarter of an inch in 
thickness. As regards size, its inner diameter was exactly the 
same as the Wraxall collar, so that our difficulty as regards the 
stnallness of the opening of the one, will apply equally to 
the other. The style of ornamentation assimilates to the 
Wraxall specimen, and also to that found at Lochar Moss, 
Dumfriesshire, 1 and to what is called the "Head Ring" from 
Stitchell. 2 All these have different forms of connected scrolls, 
with perforations at the junction of the repeated curves. In 
this case the separate ornaments are fewer in number than in 
the other specimens, and the design is altogether simpler; 
but the curves are beautifully flowing and regular. The 
perforations at the junction of the scrolls do not lead to any 
speculation as to how they were filled up, for they are all 
occupied by the original metal studs, the pins shewing on 
the under side. The edges of this half collar are so much 
corroded that it is difficult to say whether there was any 
zig-zag or serrated pattern there, probably not ; but at both 
extremities there seems to be an indented or corded pattern 
on some lines of the ornament. There is evidence of 
considerable oxidation on the under side from long exposure 
in the ground, but unfortunately this oxidation has been 
interfered with and no longer presents the appearance it did 
when the relic was discovered. Such red oxidation as is 
here discernible is considered to arise from galvanic action 
being set up in the particular mixture of metals employed, 
namely, copper and lead. The use of lead marks it as a 
later specimen than that found at Wraxall. 

It will be interesting to the members of this Club to 
know that it was by means of the figure of the Wraxall 
Collar which appeared in our Proceeding^ that the true 

1 ArcKeeologia, vol. 32, p. 401, and vol. 34, pp. 83-87, Plate xL 

3 The " head ring " found at Stitchell is referred to as follows :— Wilson's 

Prehistoric Annals of Scotland, ii, p. 146 (this I have not been able to verify) 

and Boyd Dawkin's Early Man in Britain, chap. xiL 

* Proceedings of the Clifton Antiquarian Club, vol iii. p. 89. 
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character of this fragment came to be realised. The character 
of the ornament was the key ; and this leads one to 
wonder how it was that, over so wide a field as that which 
has been referred to, our prehistoric craftsmen worked on 
such recognised lines, without the slavish imitation of mere 
copyists, but with the variety and resource in detail which 
belong to the true artist. 
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Br Likut.-OOl. J. R. BRAMBLE, F.S.A. 



(Read Jamvary 28ih, 1896.) 

The eleventh year of our existence as a Club has now 
terminated, and, as has been our custom, it devolves upon me 
as President to give a slight sketch of our work during the past 
year. 

In the first instance, however, I must refer to the great loss 
we have sustained by the death of our member and late Vice- 
president, Sir John Maclean, a loss, not only to our Club, 
but to the Archaeological world in general. 

During the year we have visited Stourton, to see the ancient 
High Cross of Bristol, which, after having been removed from 
its original position, in the centre of the city, to College Green, 
and passed a subsequent period of retirement in the lumber 
depository of the Cathedral, ultimately reached (thanks to the 
generosity of Dean Barton in bestowing other folk's goods) the 
beautiful sylvan resting place which it now occupies. The 
restoration, which it has recently received at the hands of Mr. 
Harry Hems, under the superintendence of Mr. Ponting, F.S.A., 
appears to have been carried out with as little detriment to the 
interest of such an historical monument as was compatible 
with the state to which it had been for many years reduced. 
The owner of the estate, one of the most picturesque and 
beautiful in the West of England, may fairly be congratulated 
on the success of his efforts for the preservation of our former 
land mark, and, if on the one hand we feel regret that the 
efforts at one time suggested for its recovery led to nothing, 
we must not forget that, but for the intelligent interest of the 
predecessors of the present owner, the remains of the Cross 
might, like a good portion of Ancient Rome, have been burned 
under its ecclesiastical custodians into lime, or used to repair 
the roads in College Green ! 

Ou the occasion of the same excursion we had an opportunity 
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of seeing, in one of its most beautiful examples, the style of 
landscape-gardening, with copies of temples and grottos 
introduced, which was so much in vogue in the last century. 
I may mention that a very good, and fairly detailed account 
of the mansion and grounds of Stourhead — to whose former 
owner Sir Richard Colt Hoare, we are, as Antiquaries, so much 
indebted for his surveys of Ancient Wilts and Histories of the 
same County, — is to be found in a Book, now seldom met with, 
bearing the somewhat uninviting title of a Tour of a Barrister 
in Quest of Genealogy, which also gives a good description 
of the Minehead and Porlock District of Somerset, as well as 
of the Southern portion of Wales. 

The Church of Frome, which we subsequently visited, can 
hardly in its " restored " condition be considered as having now 
any archaeological interest From an ecclesiological point of 
view it is not without its use in shewing what to avoid, but it 
is only fair to make due allowance for this church, having been 
a pioneer in the way of the correction of the slovenly abuses 
of the previous century. 

Then we had a great treat in our excursion in the autumn 
to Llanthony Abbey, in the Black Mountains, and to Abergavenny 
Priory and Castle. At the former we had the great advantage 
of the very carefully prepared plans and descriptions laid before 
us by the Rev. Win. and Mrs. Bagnall-Oakeley, and at the 
latter the kind assistance of Mr. Frank Gardner. At Llanthony 
I would refer to the very glaring instance afforded us of the 
impossibility of relying on the accuracy of illustrations, even of the 
highest class, up to almost the middle of this century. In 
the copper-plate of this Church, by Grimm, in WyndhamCs 
Tour in Wales, the double-light windows of the clear-story 
are represented merely as sunken panels, and windows are put 
in, or suppressed, and details altered quite at the mercy of the 
draftsman or engraver. 

The Priory Church at Abergavenny presented to us an 
unusually fine series of Monumental Effigies principally in 
armour, while the representation of a lady holding a heart-shaped 
case, no doubt an instance of "a heart interment, 1 ' was of 
special interest. 
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I need only allude to the pleasant half-day walking excursions 
which have been so thoughtfully arranged by our Secretary, 
because I have seen his account of them which you will hear, and 
which will in due course appear in our Proceedings. 1 For the 
future, our ground has been by no means exhausted, and we 
may fairly look forward to as many pleasant expeditions in the 
coming as in former years. 

In our city there has been, from an Archaeological point of 
view, little calling for remark. I think 1 may say that the hope of 
preserving the best portion of the small remains of the Castle are 
somewhat brighter than they were, but the " If 8 " have still to be 
spelt with a large I, and doubly underlined. It would be a 
disgrace to the city if, for any reason, or for want of reason, this 
ancient landmark should be removed, and hardly less a disgrace 
if it should be allowed to continue in its present dirty and 
disgraceful condition. 

We have been endeavouring to make history, after modern 
fashion, by converting a portion of the centre of the city into an 
open space, with a band stand and a tramway centre, a cast-iron 
balustrade, with the lines set anyhow, except in their proper 
position. A gentleman in brown, who has been not inaptly 
described as calling a cab, or attempting to catch a bluebottle and 
failing in the endeavour ; and another, also in brown, who has 
succeeded in catching a frightful toothache ! The latter is also 
endowed with a hump, which must have been acquired since the 
decease of the original. Probably the humped appearance may 
be due to the elevation of the pedestal, but seeing that the statue 
was intended to be so placed, surely the effect might have been 
anticipated and avoided ! But such things are perhaps not 
without their uses. Tou can now take a friend to Queen Square 
and then to the nameless space, and show him first real Art in the 
form of the statue of William III, and then — Colston's statue. 

I have nothing else to add ; the report of the committee will 
inform you as to the position of the Club financially and 
numerically. I have only to wish it success during the coming 
year. 

1 Mr. Hudd's paper on Some Prehistoric Remains near Bristol, was printed in 
the last part of the Proceedings, pp. 142—148. 
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By VINCENT R. PERKINS, 



(Read September 25th, 1896;. 
In the year of our Lord 1131, and in the 31st year of 
King Henry I., Walter de Clare, Earl of Gloucester, founded an 
Abbey of Cistercian monks at Tintern, in Monmouthshire, and 
dedicated it to the Virgin Mary. The Cistercians were the most 
important of the reformed orders of St. Benedict, and date from 
the year 1098, when Robert de Molesme founded at Cisteaux, 
twelve leagues north of Chalon-sur-Saone, the first abbey of the 
Cistercian order, in a desert spot, described as " overgrown with 
woods and brambles, wholly unfrequented by men, and the 
habitation of wild beasts." This, shortly after its introduction, 
became the most popular of all the Benedictine orders in 
England, as well as on the Continent. Its patron Saint was 
St. Bernard, and he rendered it illustrious throughout Christen- 
dom ; so much so that within a century of its foundation it had 
3,000 affiliated monasteries, and produced an innumerable num- 
ber of learned men, popes, cardinals, and prelates. Its first seat 
in England was at Waverley, in Surrey ; and Furness, Fountains, 
Kirks tall, Bolton, Tintern, and many other abbeys, magnificent 
at this day in ruins, belonged to this famous order. The 
Cistercians generally selected the quiet, fertile valleys, with 
running streams, as sites for their monasteries, and the habit 
which they adopted at the time they placed their order under 
the especial protection of the Virgin Mary, was white, consecrated 
to her purity ; the reason why they choose these solitary situations, 
was that they might be removed from temptation, for their origin 
was a protest against Benedictine corruption. 
2E 
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This convent at Tintern soon became anxious to enlarge their 
order, and made application to William de Berkeley, who was 
custos of the Honor of Berkeley in 1131, Sir Henry Barkly in 
his Memoir on the Earlier House of Berkeley, says this William 
Berkeley is supposed to have been the son of Eustace, brother of 
the second Roger de Berkeley of Dursley, descendant of an 
ancient Saxon family seated at Dursley, who held the lands in 
that manor since the time of Edward the Confessor. This same 
family also held the great manor of Berkeley by fee farm rent 
of the Crown down to the end of the reign of King Stephen, 
when it was taken from them by Henry II., and conferred upon 
Robert Fitz Harding, the founder of the family of the Berkeleys, 
still of Berkeley Castle. 

William de Berkeley yielded to the request of the Tintern 

Convent, and founded an Abbey at Kingswood, by Wotton-under- 

Edge, in 1139, and endowed it on its foundation with the manor of 

Acholt and other lands in Wiltshire and Gloucestershire, of which 

Calcot farm was a portion. Acholt is a hamlet of Upton, within the 

Manor of Barton at Bristol. (Cartulary of St. Peter's, Gloucester, 

vol. ii., p. 207). This manor had been previously alienated by 

Roger de Berkeley II., a short time before his death, to monks 

and canons, by licence from Henry I., a step which subsequently 

led to the foundation of this abbey by his nephew William. 

Smythe, in his Hundred of Berkeley, under " Calecote," says : — 

" It is a faire farm House, with 450 acres of ground thereto 

belonginge, anciently parcell of the possessions of the Abbey of 

Kingswood by Wotton-under-Edge, and hath byn taken as part 

of that Manor of Kingswood, anciently of old called Acholt, 

wherein the Abby House was seated," and Fosbrooke says it was 

partly supplied with monks from Tintern. These endowments by 

William de Berkeley were confirmed to the abbey by the Empress 

Maud and the Kings Henry II. and Henry III. by Royal Charters. 

In one of which (11th Henry III.) the abbot and his convent were 

to be for ever free, " ab omni seculari exactione et servicio," for 

which charter of confirmation the Abbot paid to the King ten 

marks. 

But the Civil war, which had commenced between the 
Empress Matilda and King Stephen, was now raging furiously, 
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and getting inconveniently near this part of the country caused 
the monks of Kings wood great uneasiness, and they, wishing to 
remove to some more quiet situation, obtained an estate, either by 
purchase or confirmation, at Hasleden, near Rodmarton, belonging 
to Reginald de St. Waleric, which was confiscated by King 
Stephen for his adherence to the cause of the Empress Maud. 

This Reginald de St. Waleric, whose family name was taken 
from the port of St. Valeric in Normandy, and whose ancestors 
came over to England with the Conqueror, was Lord of Hasleden 
about the year 1140. 

The tithe barn at Hasleden, in the parishes of Cherington 
and Rodmarton, belonging to the Misses George, of Cherington 
Park, was destroyed by fire in November, 1889. The fire raged 
for exactly a fortnight. At the end of that time the two gables, 
ninety feet high and of enormous thickness, and the side walls, 
124 feet in length, alone remained to indicate the size of the fine 
old barn, which was the largest in Gloucestershire. A very small 
portion of the timber was saved from among the ruins ; the rafters 
were of Spanish chestnut, some of which were beautifully moulded 
and carved ; the beams and principals were of oak. Within the 
east porch of this barn was a stone with this inscription — ANNO 

DNL MCC° XC° HENRICI ABATIS XIX° FVIT ISTUM CONSTRUCT. 1 

This stone was found among the ruins. 

The Abbot of Kingswood paid a yearly pension of two pounds 
for lands at Culkerton, near Hasleden, to the Prior of Lanthony. 
several receipts for which are mentioned in the Prior's registers. 

Rudder says that this large farm or grange is now the 
property of Lord Ducie, and Fosbrook says Hasleden was pur- 
chased of John de St. John, a grantee of King Stephen. 2 

After the Kings death, which took place in 1154, Reginald 
de St. Waleric again laid claim to his lands and drove out the 
monks, which caused a great deal of contention and litigation, 
until at last he promised to restore Hasledon to them, and give 

1 Glouc N. 4 Q., iv., 555. 

9 The religious house to which the monks removed when they left the grange at 
Hasledon for want of water stood at the east end of the town, and was afterwards 
called Hackett's Court, belonging to the Denny's half a century back, upon part of 
the site of which Mr. Matthew Sloper built a very handsome house in 1765.— Ruddib, 
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them other lands as well, on condition that they would remove 
their abbey thither from Kingswood, for he told them that, 
through a penance enjoined upon him by the Pope, he was com- 
pelled to found a monastery of the Cistercian order. To this 
they consented by dividing the society, and the Abbot with the 
greater part of the monks removed to Hasleden, having obtained 
the consent of Roger de Berkeley, the nephew of the founder, 
who surrendered the foundership to him in 1148, and settled 
there, leaving but four monks only at Kingswood. 

Water, however, being very scarce at Hasleden, they obtained 
Reginald's consent, and removed to Tetbury. This did not meet 
with the approbation of Roger de Berkeley. He therefore made 
a complaint to the King that this Abbey of Kingswood, which 
had been founded and endowed by his ancestor, William de 
Berkeley, had now become a grange or cell to Tetbury, and 
either he must have his lands restored back, or that the monks 
must return to Kingswood. Whereupon a general Chapter of 
the Cistercian order was held, and it was arranged between all 
the parties that things should remain as they were on the monks 
paying twenty-seven and a half marks of silver to Roger de 
Berkeley and one to his son, and agreeing always to celebrate 
private mass for him at Kingswood. This was confirmed by 
Charter. 

Subsequently a general convocation of Abbots was held at 
Kirkstead, Henry, Abbot of Waverley, and Pagan, Abbot of 
Tetbury, both being present. The former proposed to erect an 
abbey at Kingswood, replace the monks, and take direction of the 
monastery. To this the Abbot of Tetbury agreed, but without 
the consent of his convent or of the Abbey of Tintern. This 
instead of smoothing matters made them worse, and caused a 
great deal of contention, until a meeting of Abbots was held at 
Kingswood, when it was decided that the Abbot of Waverley 
should recall the four monks and remove all his goods, and 
Kingswood Abbey again became a grange to Tetbury. 

The site at Tetbury being found too small for the purposes of 
an abbey, and wood for firing being exceedingly scarce, the 
monks having to fetch it all the way from Kingswood, 
Bernard de St. Waleric (founder of Tetbury Church) again 
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removed the abbey from Tetbury to Kingswood, to a place then 
called Mireford, near the water, for which purpose he obtained a 
grant of forty acres of land from Roger de Berkeley, nephew of 
the first founder. The abbey was erected on this site in 1170, 
the Gate-house to which is still standing. 

The original abbey, which stood about a mile to the south, 
was partly pulled down to supply the materials for the new one, 
leaving only a small chapel standing, which is now converted 
into a cottage, but still called " the Old Abbey." In the east 
wall of the cottage there is a very elegant small Decorated 
window, and a stone cross on the front of the gable over it, but 
no other remains whatever. Adjoining this there is a farm 
house called the Abbey Farm, which, Fosbrook says, became the 
Manor House after the dissolution of the monastery, and was 
probably the pleasure ground of the Abbots. A trench road was 
cut through the trees from one abbey to the other, and this can 
still very easily be traced through the present cc Trench Lane " 
and Trench Fields. 

From this time Mireford took the name of Kingswood, and 
here the monks erected a handsome church and Lady Chapel, 
dedicated to the Blessed Virgin Mary, which continued until 
the dissolution of the monasteries in the 31st of Henry VIIL 
The church was then pulled down and the materials sold, 
but the Lady Chapel was left for the use of the parish. 

The Lady Chapel remained to the year 1721, when it was 
taken down, and the present parish church was built of the 
materials, and finished in 1723. In the vestry window are a few 
small fragments of the old stained glass, probably from the Lady 
Chapel, the Berkeley arms, date 1413, two fine heads, one of a 
pilgrim with his escallop in his hat, the other of a nobleman 
of the fourteenth century, and three other pieces more or less 
mutilated. 

At its first foundation the Abbey of Kingswood was affiliated 
to the great Abbey of Tintern, and in early documents it is often 
mentioned as the Abbey of Tintern at Kingswood. 

Sir Robert Atkyns, Lysons, and Fosbrooke say that the 
various removals from Kingswood to Hasledon and Tetbury, and 
back again to Kiugswood, occupied twenty-eight years. 
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The last Abbot of Kingswood was William Bewdeley, and at 
the time of the dissolution there were thirteen monks there. 
The abbey was dissolved by surrender when £50 per annum was 
given to the said William Bewdeley, Abbot ; £6 13s. 4d. to Thos. 
Reddinge, Prior ; and £4 13s. 4d. to John Bethin, Monk and Curate 
of the parish. In the second year of Queen Elizabeth it was 
granted to Sir John Thynne of Longleat It came afterwards to 
the Smyths of Nibley, and from them it passed to the family of 
Witchel in the early part of the last century. 

From the remains of the abbey it appears to have been both 
extensive and magnificent, but the principal portions are now 
entirely demolished, and only the Gate-house is left, over which 
a gable has been erected, and a range of buildings on each side 
of it now converted into dwelling houses. Over the gateway is 
an elegant window divided into four separate compartments by a 
central mullion. This mullion is formed of sculptured stone, 
representing a lily in a flower pot, a symbol of the Virgin Mary. 
The gable end is supported on each side by a buttress surmounted 
by a crocketted pinnacle, and the termination of the bevelled 
roof displays a figure of the Crucifixion. This is much older 
work than the other part of the gable, and the window itself is 
of a much later date than the archway below. It is fifteenth 
century work. On the right hand side of the archway is a niche, 
now empty, on one side of which is "the dove" descending 
obliquely, and on the inside, on the right hand, is a bracket 
supporting an open book, from which it is evident that it 
contained a statue of the Virgin Mary and represented "The 
Annunciation." The corresponding niche on the left side pro- 
bably contained the figure of the Angel Gabriel. It was destroyed 
many years ago to make an entrance into the room over the gate- 
way, the door being reached by a flight of stone steps which 
projected from the pavement. These were removed some time 
since and the doorway walled up. Access to the room is now 
obtained by a temporary wooden step ladder placed beneath the 
archway on the right hand side, a very clumsy and awkward 
contrivance, but causing far less disfigurement to the building. 
The room is now used for holding parish council, charity, and 
other meetings. A few years ago there were on the ceiling 
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traces of painting, which have now disappeared under sundry- 
coats of whitewash. This Gate-house is figured in Lyson's 
Antiquities of Gloucestershire, plate 12. 

Thomas, Lord Berkeley of Berkeley Castle, who died in 1243 
was an especial benefactor to the Abbey of Kingswood in the 
reign of Henry III., and over the kitchen chimney of the abbey 
were carved a tiger, a hart, an ostrich, a mermaid, an ass, and a 
swan, the initial letters of his name Thomas. 

Thomas, second son of the first Lord Thomas Berkeley, was 
buried in the Monastery of Kingswood, 32nd Henry III., 1248. 

" Eudo de Berkeley, sometime called Ivo, 4th son of Maurice, 
Lord Berkeley, the 3rd of that name, bred a scholar in Oxford, 
a clergyman, died at Bradley-by-Wotton-under-Edge, 2nd 
Edward III., 1329, while his elder brother, the Lord Thomas, 
there kept house, and was buryed in the Monastery of Kingeswood, 
one mile from thence, not then past the age of twenty-three yeares 
for the better repose of whose soul each night from his death to 
his buriall was a dirige sung. And after his funerall were his 
tricennalia his trentalls or month's mind celebrated at Glouc r and 
Bristol by the fryers minors, fryers preachers, and carmilites. The 
charges of his funerall at Bradley and Kingswood Abbey cost 
06. 11. 06. ob." 

The Abbey was rated, 26th Henry VIII, at £244 lis. 2d. per 
ann. Dugdale; £254 lis. 2d. per ann. Speed; £239 19s. 7d. per 
ann. Ob. Q. Clare; £254 5s. lOd. per ann. Summe total in MS. Valor. 

Lady Katherine Berkeley, who founded the free school at 
Wotton, 8 Ric. II., 1384, while she lived gave to the Abbey of 
Kingswood a yearly pension of six marks, and when she died 
many rich gifts. 

Elizabeth, only daughter and heiress of Thomas Lord 
Berkeley, whose fine altar tomb is in Wotton-under-Edge Church, 
and wife of Richard Beauchamp, Earl of Warwick, was also buried 
here in 1422. She died on the 28th December, 1st Henry VI., to 
whose memory a goodly tomb of marble was erected by he 
husband's executors, pursuant to his will with this inscription : — 
" Hie jacet dna Elizabetha nuper comitissa et prima uxor Rici 
de bello campo nuper Comitis Warwici ac filia et haeres Thomae 
nuper dni de Berkeley et de Lisle. Quod quidem dominum de 
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Lisle idem Thomas tenet per legem Angliae post mortem Margaret® 
nuper uxoris suae matris predict® Elizabethse. Qui qudem Ricus 
et Elizabetha habuerunt exitum inter se Margaritam, Eleaooram, 
et Elizabetham quae vero Elizabetha comitissa obiit vicesimo 
octavo die decembris Anno Domini 1422 Cuius animse propicietur 
Deus: Amen.' 9 Her father, who died in 1417, had purchased the 
patronage and advowson, in 1413, of Richard Cheddar and 
Elizabeth his wife, who was the descendant and representative of 
the old family of the Berkeleys of Dursley, the original founders 
of the abbey ; and by his will he left to the Church of Eingswood 
his best collar of the King's livery, and his pair of gilt vestments 
wrought with white angells. 
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The village of Ozleworth, although not more than two miles 
and a half from the town of Wotton-under-Edge, is very difficult 
of approach, and in order to reach it, except by walking, a long 
detour over the tops of the hills must be made. The great 
attraction here is its very remarkable church, singularly and 
curiously beautiful in its architectural characters, and, without 
doubt, one of the oldest churches in this neighbourhood. It 
contains many traces of Early Norman work. The ground plan is 
peculiar ; we have a building with an irregular hexagonal tower in 
the centre, with chancel to the east and nave to the west. The 
tower is of a form or shape very rarely met with, the only other 
instance that I am aware of in this county is the tower of the 
church of Swindon, a village near Cheltenham ; this is also 
hexagonal, but instead of being in the centre of the church, as this 
one is, it stands at the west end. Swindon Church has recently 
been figured in Gloucestershire Notes and Queries, vol. vii., p. 2. 
Ozleworth tower contains one bell, without date or inscription. 
The only entrance to the church is on the south side, the porch 
door leading into the nave. Above this doorway is a circular 
arch richly ornamented with foliage of a most unusual, if not 
.unique, design, I have been given to understand that there is 
only one other arch like it, and that is in Normandy. The 
capitals of the columns on each side are also similarly ornamented. 
There was originally a north door leading into the nave, now 
walled up, and against it is fastened a very fine old stone coffin 
which was dug up in the churchyard many years ago. On 
entering the church we find the nave is divided from the tower 
2F 
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by a sharp-pointed Early English arch, covered with very highly 
relieved zig-zag tracery, " a bold open work of cylinders forming 
angles with each other, but of different inclinations and of 
different planes." This is also an example of rare occurrence. 

The ornamentation of this arch is said to have been continued 
down to the ground, the grooves being left where the moulding 
has been cut away. The nave is also early English, as is also 
the font The chancel is fourteenth century work. In the 
thickness of the wall on tha north side of the chancel arch is the 
old staircase leading to the rood-loft, and the doorway in the 
tower above the present pulpit leading to the loft 

The nave was elongated ten feet in 1873, and a gallery pew 
at the end, belonging to the great house, which was entered from 
the outside by a flight of stone steps and a door opening into the 
pew direct, was removed. This year, 1873, the church was closed 
for several months for restoration, and was re-opened by the 
Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol. 

The restoration comprised, as I just remarked, the lengthening 
of the nave ten feet, a thorough cleansing of all the rough cast 
from the outside, and the whitewash from the inside. The west 
window was filled with stained glass to the memory of Sir John 
Bolt. The whole of the floor laid with encaustic tiles. The 
chancel fitted with oak stalls, and a reading desk and a reredos 
of encaustic tiles against the east wall. There are memorial 
windows to the Clutterbuck family, the patrons of the church, in 
the chancel. A new pulpit, on a stone base, with the upper part 
of oak forming five sides of a hexagon, stands in the north-east 
corner of the tower, just opposite to the spot occupied by the 
former one. The gentleman who acted as architect was the 
Rev. W. H. Lowder (formerly curate of Bisley, Gloucestershire), 
and the builder was Mr. Bestall, of Bisley. The work of restora- 
tion cost £830, which was raised by public subscription. Dr. 
James B. Clutterbuck, lord of the manor and patron of the living, 
gave £200 ; Mr. John Bolt, £100 ; and £70 was collected at the 
opening service. 

The Church is a Rectory in the Deanery of Dursley, and 
dedicated to St Nicholas. The present Rector is the Rev. R. J. 
Palmer. The registers date from the year 1696. The Com- 
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munion plate consists of chalice, paten and alms dish. The 
chalice has the arms of Lowe, formerly lords of the manor, 
engraved upon it. There are no hall marks. 

The Church of Ozleworth was given by Roger de Berkeley of 
Dursley (to whom the manor ot Ozleworth was granted by 
William the Conqueror) to the Priory of Leonard Stanley, which 
was a cell of the great Abbey of St. Peter's, Gloucester. This 
Roger de Berkeley died in 1 130. In 1 143, Theodore, or Theobald, 
Archbishop of Canterbury, confirmed the donation of the Church 
of Oselworth to St. Leonard Stanley. 

In 1146, Roger de Berkeley (III.) transferred Ozleworth 
Church, with the Priory of St. Leonard's, to St. Peter's Abbey. 

This was confirmed to St. Peter's Abbey by the fifth Roger de 
Berkeley, as given by his father and his ancestors. 

In 1306, the abbot and monks of Kingswood having acquired 
the whole of the parish of Ozleworth, endeavoured to get the 
Church of Ozleworth by exchange, but did not succeed, lor in 
1357 it is included in the list of churches belonging to St. Peters 
Abbey at that date. {Cart., vol. iii., p. 31). In 1570, 
2nd Henry VIII., the patronage of " Oselworth " was vested in 
that abbey. 
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I Bt ALFRED E. HUDD, F.S.A., Hon. Sbg. 

Among the numerous old Bristol manuscripts and documents 

in the library of our member Mr. Alderman F. F. Fox, at Yate 

House, is the will of one of the fourteenth century Mayors 

of Bristol, which has not, hitherto, been published ; and, by 

kind permission of the owner, we now print it, or rather a 

translation of it. The original Will is beautifully written 

on vellum, in ink still dark in colour, of a rich brown, probably 

originally black ; it consists of twenty-four lines in Latin. 

One of the three seals remains attached to the document, 

the other two having, unfortunately, been removed. The 

remaining one is of great interest, as it gives us the Merchants 9 

Mark of one of Bristol's Mayors, previously unknown, respecting 

which the present writer will have more to say in a paper 

^ , . he is preparing on "The Merchants' Marks of the Mayors of 

^Kuaa i* «* w r^ Bristol," with illustrations of some dozens of these curious 

m* *I^ C T U ^ \ symbols, previously undescribed. Of the missing seals that of the 

fr 1 *^^ "Dean of Christianity" of 1348 (the date of the 

^^ hU« /i*lUn/)L "W^Oi w °uld have been of much interest, for comparison with 

y^ -Z- the specimen described by Mr. R. Hall Warren, F.S.A., in the 

fi^'iP^Mjf^i , p resen j. p art f our Proceedings, from a seal in the possession 

/>. tl (i^y* of Mr Fox> attac hed to a deed of A.D. 1408, 

The absence of the third seal, the first Official Seal of the 
Mayoralty of Bristol, is also to be regretted; the earliest 
specimen hitherto described dating from A.D. 1350 (24 Edw. III.) 
two years later than this deed. This oldest of the Mayoral 
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seals is figured by Seyer (plate facing page 378, vol. i.) and 
is thus described by Mr. St. John Hope in the Transactions 
of the Bristol and Gloucestershire Archaeological Society, 
vol. xv., p. 205 : — 

"One inch in diameter, and of the same date and by the 
same hand as the City seal, which evidently suggested its 
device. This is a conventional castle, with a water-gate in front, CftL^ OAtTti^c 
from which issues the prow of a vessel with a banner of ^^2^^^^ <rf 
England fixed therein ; over the prow is the letter B. The^/_Z- j>^? ^ jfc 
legend is:— £%»j^^G#l 

Mr. Hope states that of this first Mayoral seal "impressions rf^Arz^/ZA /337 
are known appended to deeds of 1350 and 1352/' but he does not * /Ajj/y 
say where these are to be found. The only impression known to rr ''p / , ^ 
the writer is the one described and figured by the Rev. Samuel n * ^ \ ^-, 
Seyer, in his History of Bristol, mentioned above. This is . ^. / g 
now in the Bristol Museum, attached to a deed among the ' *j//y / 

"Seyer MSS." (No. 35), and is still, fortunately, in good ^^T- 

condition. The document is the conveyance of a house in ^** Dt*j(1}* /<?/ 
"Seynte Nicholastrete," and a plot of ground opposite to it *£*$/'$£?•&'/&. 
called " The Erber," l from Nicholas Beuer and John de (U^.i. SV. 

Payneswyke, burgesses of Bristol, executors of Robert Holhurst, 
of Bristol ("who, by the custom of the towne, was entitled 
to bequeath his estate to whosoever he choose"), to John de 
Wrington. Witnessed by Robert Gyene, maior, Edmund 
Blanket and John de Castleacre, bailiffs, and de John Lys, 
seneschal. Dated at Bristol, Mch. 14th, 1350, (24th Edward III.) 
Three seals, on red wax, are attached: — i, the seal of William 
Reuer, is broken, but bears a curious device which may be a 
merchant mark, between two human heads; ii, the seal and 
merchant mark of the second executor, inscribed in Lombardic 
caps; 

iii, The first Official Seal of the Mayoralty as above described. 

1 " The Erber " ia frequently mentioned in old Bristol deeds. Mr. Latimer think* 
it was a small Garden-house, or Arbour. 
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" In the Dame of God. Amen. On the second day of November 
in the year of our Lord one thousand three hundred and forty- 
eight, I, Stephen Spicer, Burgess of Bristol, whole in mind, 
thanks be to God, make my Will in manner and form 
following. In the first place I commend my soul to God. 
Item. I bequeath my body to be buried in the Church of 
St. Nicholas in Bristol, where it shall appear to be most 
expedient to my friends. Item. For tapers at my obsequies 
40/*., half for the aforesaid church, the other half to be 
divided between the four orders of Mendicant Friars of Bristol, 
in order that they may have me in remembrance, and say 
masses for my soul. Item. For each of the orders aforesaid 
5/ 8 . Item. To be distributed to the poor on the day of my 
burial 40/ 8 ., so that everyone may have food, and if this is 
not sufficient, more shall be given. Item. I bequeath to 
Johanna my wife £40 sterling, in which sum of forty pounds, 
Henry de Frampton is bound to me by a bond under his seal. 
Item. I bequeath to the same Johanna my wife £20 sterling. 
Item. To Johanna my wife all that my tenement situate in a 
place called Redeclive in the suburb of Bristol, between the 
tenements of John de Berewyks on both sides. To have and 
to hold the whole of the said tenement with the appurtenances 
to the aforesaid Johanna during her life, and after the death 
of the said Johanna I will that the said tenement with the 
appurtenances shall remain to Stephen my son, and to the 
heirs of his body lawfully begotton for ever. And if the said 
Stephen shall die without heirs I will that the said tenement 
shall remain to my next of kin for ever. Item. I bequeath 
to John my son all that my shop at the corner next the gate 
of St. Nicholas and another shop newly erected next to the 
shop aforesaid, with all lofts and cellars and other appurtenances. 
To have and to hold to the same John and the heirs of bis 
body lawfully begotten for ever. And if the said John shall 
die without heirs I will that the aforesaid shops with lofts, 
cellars, and all the appurtenances, shall remain to Stephen my 
son and his heirs, &c. And if the said Stephen shall die 
without heirs I will that the aforesaid shops, &c., shall remain 
to my next of kin for ever. Item. To the same John all my 
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goods being within the shops, cellars and lofts. Item. 4s. 
annual rent issuing from a ten mt in which Will m le Bonde 
dwells together with the reversion of the s* tene mt when it shall 
fall in after the death of the s d William. And if the s d John 
shall die without heirs, I will that the said rent and the 
revertion of the same shall remain to Stephen my son and to 
his heirs. And if the s d Stephen shall die without heirs I will 
that the s d rent, with reversion of the s d tene mt when it shall 
fall in shall remain to my next of kin for ever. Item. To 
Johanna my wife all that my tene mt which from the date of 
the making of these presents in which we dwell to be held by 
the s d Johanna for the term of 9 years after my decease, and 
after that term it shall remain to John Hoyne and his heirs. 
Item. To Stephen and Henry my sons all that my ten mt next 
"the Shameles" which I purchased of John Wachet, and all 
that my tene 4 in Smal stret which I purchased of Walter 
Mountstephen. To have and to hold to the s d Stephen and 
Henry and their heirs for ever. And indeed if the s d Stephen 
and Henry shall die, the s d tern** shall remain to my next of 
kin for ever. Item. To Katherine my daughter my ten mt which 
I acquired of Bernard atte Wolde to her heirs for ever. And 
if the s d Katherine die without heirs the s d ten"' &c. shall 
remain to Stephen and Henry my sons, &c. Now the residue 
forsooth of all my goods and chattels I will that they be 
divided into three parts. The first part, for my soul, to be 
distributed by my executors; the second for my wife; the third 
for my children, to be shared in equal portions. Now, these 
whose names follow I appoint to be executors of this my Will. 
Johanna my wife, John le Spicer, John my son, and Henry de 
Frompton. In testimony of this deed I have attached my seal 
to these presents. Dated at Bristol as above said." 

Seal and Seal of Seal of the 

Merchant mark of the Deanery of Bristol Mayoralty. 

Stephen le Spicer. Bristol. (misting.) 

(mining.) 

Endorsements, "Probate (ecclesiastical) granted to the Dean 
of Bristol (Decano Bristoll) by consent of Wolstan, Bishop of 
Worcester, on Monday being the Feast of the Conception of 
St. Mary the Virgin, 1348. 
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''Probate (civil) granted in the 'Gyhalda* Bristol, in the 
full hundred, before John le Spicer, Mayor, John de Oobynton 
and Rob* Prentis, Bailiffs, to the within named executors, to be 
administered in the manner and form within written." Same 
date. 22 Edw. III. 

The family of Spicer, Spycer, Spisour, or le Spicer. was 
early settled in Bristol, and produced some eminent citizens 
who played their part in the government of the town, several 
individuals of that name having filled the offices of bailiff 
and mayor, between the years 1311 and 1371. 

They seem to have been, as the name indicates, spioers 
or grocers, importing from Spain and other countries various 
spices, &c, probably in their own ships. 

The first of the name recorded in our annals is Thomas 
Spicer, or Spysour, who was bailiff in 1311-2, at the time 
of the outbreak of the local Civil-war during the reign of the 
unfortunate King Edward II., known in our history as the 
"Great Rebellion." Thomas Spicer does not seem to have 
taken a leading part in the disputes, and it does not even 
appear from the accounts whicli side he took, there being 
in fact no other mention of his name than the statement of his 
serving the office of bailiff in 1311-2, and 1317-8. A dozen 
years later, Stephen le Spicer, probably a son of Thomas, 
appears to have become Bailiff of Bristol, for the first time 
(in 1323-4), and he was several times re-elected before 1337-8, 
when he was chosen Mayor. This office also he filled three 
or four times, according to Barrett, in 1337, 1338, 1343, and 
1344. * He died in 1348, and was buried in the Church 
of St. Nicholas, probably in the crypt, or "crowd," under 
the Church, which has recently been so well restored under 
the direction of one of our members, Mr. W. V. Gough. 

1 The Bristol Museum Calender and the Fox Manuscript list of Mayors 
give the years of the Mayoralty of Stephen le Spicer as a.d. 1338, 1343, and 
1344 ; see my paper on " Two Bristol Calendars " in the Transactions of the 
Bristol and Gloucestershire Archceotogical Society, vol. xix. Ricart's " Kalendar " gives 
1339, 1344, and 1345. Among the names of witnesses to a deed in the 
Church of St. Thomas the Martyr, dated June 21st, 1345, is that of "Stephen 
le Spicer, maior." 
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Stephen left, by bis wife Johanna, four children, three sons, 
Stephen, John, and Henry, and one daughter, Katherine. 
The other John Spicer, named in the will, was Mayor of 
Bristol at the time, and was, J think, a brother of Stephen; 
probably the Richard Spycer, Mayor in 1353-4, was a son 
of this John. 

Of Stephen Spicer, the younger, we have no information ; 
he probably died soon after his father. John, the second 
son, married Joan, who, after his death, became the wife 
of John Stoke, Mayor, 1364-5 and 1366-7. 

John Spicer left one son Henry, who became a burgess 
of London, and seems to have severed his connection with 
his native town, as he declined to act as executor to his 
mother's will. 1 Perhaps he objected to her second marriage. 
John's two daughters seem to have married well — Isabel 
becoming the wife of Sir Thomas Arthur, Ent., and Alice 
the wife of John, " called lord of Kenne." 

Whether the building known as "Spicer's Hall," formerly 
standing on the Welsh Back, near St Nicholas Church, 
belonged to any member of Stephen Spicer's family we do not 
know. It will be seen from his will that Stephen le Spicer 
owned a tenement "in the suburb of Bristol called Redeclive;" 
that is, probably, on what is now the north side of Redcliff 
Street, running back to the Avon. 

We learn from the will, and also from another Bristol will, 
that of John Stoke, dated 1381, that Stephen le Spicer's 
tenement in Redcliff Street was next to " the messuage called 
Berewykesyn," or " Berwick's Inn," after its former owner John 
de Berewyk. Stephen leaves to his son John "a shop next to 
the gate of St. Nicholas," with another, newly erected, with 
cellars, lofts, &c., and their contents. He leaves to Johanna, 
his wife, the tenement "in which we dwell/' the situation 
of which is not stated. This may have been the building 
known later as "Spicer's Hall," or "the Back Hall," the 
remains of which were almost destroyed in 1885 by Messrs. 
Jefferies, to make room for their new premises, facing Baldwin 
Street on the one side, and the Welsh Back on the other. 

1 See Wadley'a Bristol Wills, p, 41. 
2G 
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The only relic of this "Spicer's Hall" that has been preserved 
is the beautiful fourteenth-century carved wooden doorway, which 
has been described and figured by Seyer and other Bristol 
historians. This has fortunately passed into the possession 
of the Corporation, and will, it is hoped, find a place in 
the Bristol Museum. Stephen le Spicer had a considerable 
amount of property close to the site of "Spicer's Hall;" and 
a generation later, in 1384, Richard Spicer, three times Mayor, 
probably a nephew of Stephen, certainly lived in the Hall. 
Seyer says (vol. L, p. 366), "Spicer's Hall was bequeathed 
to the Mayor and Commonalty, in 1377, by Richard Spicer, 
merchant, who then lived there," and in the Great Orphan 
Book, in the Bristol Council House, it is recorded in Will 
No. 15, dated 1384, that a house " in the suburb of Bristol, in 
Baldewynstret, as one goes towards the back of Avon," 
that is the Welsh Back, "was given by Richard Spicer in his 
life, and left by will, to David Newton, now chaplain of the 
Chantry, to pray for his soul and the souls of all the faithful 
dead." Perhaps the very Carved Doorway itself is referred to 
in another Bristol Will, that of Nicholas Excestre, burgess, 
1434, who describes a tenement as "situate on the Back of 
Avon, and extending from the King's way to the entrance of 
what was lately Richard Spysour's tenement in Baldewyn-strete.™ 
The well endowed Chantry founded in the Church of St. Nicholas 
by Richard Spicer, is mentioned several times in Bristol Wills 
and elsewhere ; in 1467, a new Chaplain was presented by 
William Canynges, Mayor of the town of Bristol, patron by 
right of his Mayoralty. 2 John Spicer founded an almshouse 
by Temple gate, which is mentioned in the Will of John 
Gaywode, burgess, in 1471. 



» Wadley'e Brutal Wills, p. 123. 

1 Worcester Diocesan Registers, quoted by Mr. Wadley, Bristol Wills, p. 154. 
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BY ALFRED C. FRYER, Ph. D., M.A. 



The members of the Clifton Antiquarian Club have so 
frequently examined the ancient fortifications in their own 
neighbourhood that I venture to believe a few notes on a pre- 
historic camp in Germany may not be uninteresting. 

During last autumn I devoted some study to the famous 
stone- wall encampment, known as the "Hunnenring" — a name 
given to it at a late period in its history, for German authorities 
are now disposed to consider that this camp was built during 
the last thousand years before the birth of Christ. 

The best way to visit this ancient encampment is by taking 
train from Trier to Hermeskeil, and then proceeding by the 
high road to the little village of Otzenhausen, which has given 
its name to the camp. 

This camp forms only one of a series of fortifications, and 
it is, as it were, the corner stone of this chain of defences. 
These fortresses were built on the high land, and were strong 
places of refuge into which the women, children, cattle and 
movable goods were brought for safety when marauding bands 
made their way up the valley of the Nahr from the great 
high-way of the Rhine. 

On the north of the lovely vale of the Idar is the Wildenburg. 
The name belonged to a castle built in the middle ages, but 
the ramparts of a much older fortress, with its cistern and its 
well, may still be traced. South of the Wildenburg, over the 
left bank of the Idar, is the Hohenfels. The old stone wall 
of this ancient camp is now not more than three feet high, for 
the stones have been removed for building purposes. South-west 
from the Hohenfels is the Silberich, on the right bank of the 
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Idar. This camp is in better preservation, and the top of the 
hill is defended by a wall, about 520 paces in extent and from 
six to eight feet high. The spring which served the camp with 
water is still to be seen. On the south-west of the Silberich 
is the Ringskopf — a suitable name for a fortress — made by a 
wall encircling the crown of the hill some 550 paces in extent. 
The greatest elevation of this wall is about six and a half feet in 
height. Springs are found in the neighbourhaod which were 
necessary adjuncts to a place of refuge.. The Gefaellberg is on 
the left bank of the Traun, and a small camp known as the 
Steinring is found upon it. 

On the south-west of this chain of pre-historic fortresses is the 
famous camp near Otzenhausen commanding the valley of the 
Prim. From the plan it will be seen that a wall encircles the 
top of the hill, and a second wall is placed round a portion of the 
hill, but at a lower elevation. The ground plan of the camp is a 
triangle with one of the points towards the south, and outside 
this point is the second wall. The lower part of the second wall 
is about half-way up the hill. This wall joins the principal 
rampart on the east side ; but, strange to say, it does not unite 
with the wall on the west side, and its present appearance 
indicates that it has never done so. Dr. Hans Lehner 1 has 
pointed out that the original builder* may have considered it 
unnecessary labour to unite the two walls on the western side of 
the hill, for their fear of attack was from the valley of the Nahr 
on the south and east. 

The circumference of the principal wall is 1,765 yards, and the 
length of the outer wall is 930 yards, thus the total length of the 
two walls is 2,695 yards. If we compare these figures with 
measurements of other monuments of a like period, and if we 
consider the vast quantity of materials used in the construction 
of these great walls, we come to the conclusion that the camp at 
Otzenhausen is one of the most remarkable remains of its age. 
It is in excellent preservation. 

Of course the whole of this wall is not equally strong and high. 
On the north the wall has an elevation of over thirty-three feet, 

J tier Ring bti OUenhaten, p. 4. 
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but other portions are considerably lower. In the year 1883 two 
excavations were made in this northern portion of the wall 1 and 
it was then found that the stones were in no way cemented 
together and had merely been thrown up in a vast heap. It was, 
however, discovered that a layer of clay had been deposited about 
three feet deep at a depth of five feet nine inches from the 
top of the wall. Upon this clay was found a fragment of a 
Roman jug, a piece of iron, and an iron point either of a nail 
or an arrow. 2 It may be that these objects dropped through 
the stones, and the excavation shook them and they fell into 
the clay, or it may be that this layer of clay was not placed in 
its present position by the first builders of the wall. One thing, 
however, has been proved, namely, the layer of clay is not found 
in all portions of the wall. How far it extends has not yet been 
ascertained. It will be noted also that the layer of clay is not 
flat, but takes the shape of an arch. 

The wall, even now, is most difficult to climb, and, doubtless, 
when it was first erected, the sides were still steeper, and it would 
then be almost impossible to scale it. 

The southern slope of the hill is steeper than the northern, 
and consequently the builders did not plan the construction of 
the walls on this side their fortress so strong as on the other 
side. In the course of years many of the stones have rolled 
down the southern side of the hill, and the rain has washed 
the soil against the innermost side of the walls so that it is 
now difficult to form an estimate of their height at the time 
when they were constructed ; it is certain they were considerably 
higher than they are at the present day. 

There are several entrances into the camp. These, however, 
are modern, with the exception of one in the eastern portion 
of the wall near the place where the lower wall joins the upper 
rampart. This, doubtless, was the original entrance, and it does 
not pass straight through the wall like the other roads but cuts 
through it obliquely. 

The stones composing the wall are the same as those found 
in the immediate neighbourhood. Some of the stones are two 

1 See JCorrespondtnzblaU der Wettdeutkhen Zetitchrift, II, 1883. 
9 These objects may be teen in the Prorincial Museum at Trier. 
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feet square, but the greater proportion are quite small. In 
fact, few pieces are so large that a man could not easily carry 
them. It has been roughly calculated that the wall is composed 
of some 750,000 cubic feet of stones. When we consider the 
primitive means possessed by the builders for its erection we 
begin to comprehend the amount of human strength needed to 
complete its construction. 

The spring is in the south-west corner of the camp. Below 
it the earth has been removed so as to form what was once a 
pond from which the cattle could drink. This pond appears 
to have been six feet deep and 320 feet square. Excavations 
made in the spring and in its immediate ueighlxmrhood have 
brought to light a number of fragments of coarse earthenware 
vessels made without the aid of the potter's* wheel. 

We have seen that tradition attributes the erection of the 
camp to the Huns, for it is now known by the name of the 
" Hunnenring " ; and we have also stated that we must seek 
the date of its foundation at a much earlier period. The few 
fragments of iron and earthenware discovered on the layer of 
clay in the wall and at the spring, give us little information, 
for, after all, they may be remains, not of the people who built 
the camp, but of men who occupied it at some later date. 
Those who built the camp are dead long centuries ago, but on 
the high land and in the woods are numerous tumuli, and 
these doubtless were their graves. These tumuli are found in 
small as well as in large groups. During the last few years 
many of these graves have been examined, and they indicate 
that their occupants belonged to the so called iron age. 

The Celts appeared about 400 years before the Christian 
era. In this neighbourhood they were the Treviri— a people 
whom the Romans found in possession of the land. 

The graves around the camp belong to both the earlier and 
the later iron age, and which of these people built the camp 
we cannot say. In fact, the original builders of this pre-historic 
fortress may have been some tribe possessing the land long 
before the arrival of the Celts. 
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TWELFTH ANNUAL MEETING. 

JANUARY 28th, 1896. 

Col. J. R. Bramble, F.S.A., President, in the Chair. 

At the invitation of Mr. Robert Hall Warren, F.S.A., Vioe-Preaident, 
the meeting took place at his residence, 9, Apsley Road, Clifton, and 
was well attended, 23 members and friends being present. The Hon. 
Treasurer (Mr. Forster M. Alley ne) wrote to say that he had been 
unexpectedly called to London, and could not, therefore, attend the 
meeting, or produce his annual statement of accounts. These had, 
however, been " audited and found correct " by Mr. Warren, and showed 
a good balance in the Bank to the credit of the Club. The Hon. 
Secretary (Mr. Hudd) said the Club continued to flourish, and that 
several gentlemen interested in archaeology were desirous of becoming 
members when vacancies took place. Sir John Maclean having resigned 
the office of Vice-President and been elected an Honorary Member at 
the previous Annual Meeting, no vacancy was created by his lamented 
death, in March, 1895. No new member could therefore be proposed. 

The President (Col. Bramble) delivered a brief but interesting 
Address on the work of the Club during the previous twelve months, 
including the excursions to Frome, Stourton, Nunney Castle, <fec, and 
to Llanthony Abbey and Abergavenny, which is printed at pp. 214-216. 

The Officers and Committee of the Club were unanimously re-elected, 
on the proposition of the Rev. Wm. Bagnall-Oakeley. 

Mr. R. Hall Warren, Vice-President, exhibited a beautiful head of a 
goddess, in white (Pentelic) marble, probably of Greek workmanship, 
which he had purchased recently in Rome. Also other antiquities from 
his collection. 

Mrs. Bagnall-Oakeley read a paper on " A Great Hoard of Roman 
Coins," found in 1895 at Bishop's Wood, near Ross, on the border of the 
counties of Hereford and Gloucester; and exhibited a number of the 
more interesting coins. The paper is printed at pp. 162-6. By the 
kindness of the owner, Mr. McCalmont, a series of these coins has been 
presented to the Bristol Museum, representing most of the types found. 
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EXCURSION TO WRAXALL, CLEVEDON, AND TICKENHAM. 

The first excursion of the year 1896 took place on Thursday, 
May 28th, when a party of thirty-three members aud friends left 
Clifton about 10 a.m., and drove to Clevedon and back, seeing Wraxall 
and Tickenham en route. By kind permission of Mr. Anthony Gibbs, the 
members were allowed to drive through his beautiful grounds at Belmont 
and Tyntesfield. On reaching Wraxall, in the absence of the Vicar, the 
Rev. George H. Master, of Bourton, kindly met the Club, and read a 
paper on the Church, its ancient monuments, and recent " restoration," 
which is printed at pp. 184-191. Mr. Master expressed regret that at 
various times in recent years, including the late restoration, several 
ancient tombstones had been removed from the Church, thereby 
obscuring the history of the building. Some of these had altogether 
disappeared; others had been removed to the churchyard, where the 
weather would soon destroy the remaining fragments of epitaphs and 
inscriptions, some of which were of much interest in connection with the 
heraldry and history of local families. 

From Wraxall the members drove to the fine old Parish Church of 
St Andrew, at Clevedon, where Mr. R. Hall Warren, F.S.A., gave an 
account of the building and its monuments, including the incised 
alabaster slab of Thomas de Cly vden, a curious little sixteenth century 
effigy of a lady, the tomb of John Ken, of Clevedon, d. 1593, <fcc. 

After lunching at the Walton Park Hotel the party proceeded to 
Clevedon Court, where they were received by Sir Edmund and Lady 
Elton. The beautiful old house and grounds were explored under the 
guidance of Sir Edmund, who also gave a brief account of its history, 
and of the fire which, "some few years ago, destroyed a portion of the 
house. One result of this fire was the discovery of an interesting little 
domestic chapel, of fourteenth century date, on the first floor, with a 
window opening into the Hall. This had previously been described as a 
"Solar," or ladies' withdrawing room. Mr. W. R. Barker, Vice-President, 
having proposed a vote of thanks to Sir E. and Lady Elton for their kind 
reception, the members next drove to Tickenham, where, in the Parish 
Church of S.S. Quiricus and Julietta, they were met by the Rector, 
the Rev. J. Byrchmore, who gave an interesting account of the archi- 
tecture, effigies, stained glass, &c, and of the picturesque old building 
near the Church, Tickenham Court, after inspecting which, and partaking 
of a refreshing cup of tea, the party returned to Clifton by way of 
Tickenham Hill and Failand, arriving about 7.30 p.m., after a pleasant 
excursion favoured by splendid weather. 



EXCURSION TO KINGSWOOD ABBEY, WOTTON-UNDER-EDGE 
AND OZLEWORTH. 

The second excursion of the year took place on Saturday, September 
26th, when a small party of members and friends left Clifton by the 
10.20 Midland train for Charfield, where carriages were in waiting to 
drive to Kingswood Abbey and other places of interest in the Wotton 
neighbourhood. On reaching the site of the Abbey, about noon, the 
party was joined by Mr. Vincent R. Perkins and Mr. Armitage, who 
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kindly acted as guides to the local antiquities. After inspecting the 
site and the few remaining fragments of the Abbey buildings, the 
members walked to the picturesque old Abbey Gate-house, a building 
which is fairly well illustrated by Lysons in his Gloucestershire 
Antiquities, plate xii. In the room over the arch Mr. Perkins gave 
a brief but interesting account of the foundation and history of the 
Abbey, which is printed at pp. 217-224. By the kindness of Mr. 
Mockler, a largo collection of documents and MSS. relating to Kings- 
wood Abbey which had recently come into his possession was exhibited, 
and Mr. Perkins read from them some interesting facts relating to the 
affairs of the Convent in the fourteenth century. It was suggested by a 
member of the Club that the County Archaeological Society should 
undertake the publication of these interesting documents, of which 
translations have been made, and it was understood that the owner was 
quite ready to hand them over to the Society for publication on 
receiving the amount he had paid for them. 

After lunching at the Swan, the party drove through Mr. Bolt's 
beautiful grounds to Ozleworth, where the interesting Norman Church 
was described by Mr. Perkins, in the absence of the Vicar. The paper 
is printed at pp. 225-227. Mr. Holt kindly invited the members into 
the Court, but time only allowed a brief glance at the exterior and 
gardens, after which a beautiful drive, with occasional gleams of 
sunshine, and fine views across the Severn valley, brought the party to 
the Parish Church of St. Mary, Wotton-under-Edge, where they were 
received by the Vicar, the Rev. H. Sew ell, who pointed out the leading 
features of the Church, and the sepulchral monuments, including the 
well-known Berkeley brass. After a cup of tea at the Swan, the 
members drove back to Charfield for the 5.51 train to Bristol, arriving 
home about 7 p.m. 



MEETING, OCTOBER 30th, 1896. 
Col. Jambs R. Bramble, F.S.A., President, in the Chair. 

The meeting was held at the house of the Hon. Secretary, 94, 
Pembroke Road, Clifton, and was well attended. 

The President, on behalf of Mr. Evan Llewellyn, M.P., exhibited a 
fine bronze Palstave found in Goblin Combe, Somerset, not far from the 
recently discovered "Water-stone Dolmen." Mr. John E. Pritchard 
showed another bronze Palstave, which he had obtained from the 
neighbourhood of Westbury-on-Trym ; and Mr. Robert Hall Warren, 
F.S.A., said he had another similar one, found somewhere in the West of 
England many years since, though the precise locality has not been 
recorded. 

The Hon. Secretary, on behalf of Mr. W. R. Barker, Vice- ; 
President, who was unable to be present, exhibited a portion 
of a Bronze C o lla r , of late Celtic type, somewhat resembling in rr^ 
ornamentation the Wraxall Collar, now in the Bristol Museum. The > * 
present specimen was found at Llandyssil, in Cardiganshire, and 
belonged to Mr. Arthur A. Worsley, who had kindly lent it for 
exhibition. A short paper on the Collar, by Mr. Barker, was read by 
the Secretary, and is printed at pp. 210-213. 
2h 
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The lT % on. Secretary, on behalf of Mr. Alfred Alexander, showed a 
small collection of pottery fragments from various ancient localities in 
the West of England and South Wales, dating from Ancient British and 
Roman times down to the end of the last century, and showing the long 
continuance of ancient types. Mr. Hudd read a letter on the subject he 
had received from Professor T. McKenny Hughes, F.R.S., of Cambridge, 
and showed some similar fragments from his own collection. 

Mr. H. C. Barstow exhibited a couple of stone implements (Neolithic) 
from India, very like some of the polished stone "Celts" found in 
Britain. 

Professor C. Lloyd Morgan, F.G.S., read a paper on a fallen Dolmen 
which he had discovered on Broadfield Down, near Bristol, for which he 
proposed the name of the " Water-stone Dolmen." Large drawings of 
the stones, from two points of view, by Mrs. Alfred Hudd, were shown. 
The paper is printed at pp. 192-194, with an illustration from a photo- 
graph kindly taken for the Club by Mr. Sidney H. Reynolds, of 
University College, Bristol. 

Mr. R. Hall Warren, F.S.A., Vice-President, read a paper on " Some 
Additional Bristol Seals," describing the previously unknown seals of the 
Dominican and Carmelite Priories at Bristol, and the seal of the Bristol 
"Dean of Christianity, " of A.D. 1408. Impressions of the seals were 
shown. The paper is printed at pp. 195-203 : Plate xv. 

Mr. John E. Pritchard read a paper on the Registrar's House, Lower 
College Green, Bristol, about to be pulled down, and showed plans, 
drawings, photographs, &c, of the seventeenth century ceilings, chimney- 
pieces, staircase, &c. The paper, with illustrations, is printed at pp. 
204-209 : Plates xvi. and xvii. 



MEETING, DECEMBER 1st, 1896. 
Col. James R. Bramble, F.S.A., President, in the Chair. 

By invitation of Mr. Alfred C. Pass, J.P., the meeting was held at 
his residence, "The Holmes," Stoke Bishop. The Hon. Secretary (Mr. 
Hudd) announced the resignation of the Flon. Treasurer (Mr. Forster 
Alleyne), who had written to say he would shortly be leaving England 
for some years in the West Indies. The Secretary also reported that at 
the Committee meeting just held, Mr. Alleyne has been unanimously 
elected an Honorary Member of the Club, with thanks for his valuable 
services as Treasurer during the past four years. 

Mr. Alfred C. Pass then invited those present to inspect his extensive 
and valuable collections of antiquities, and read some notes in explanation 
of some of the more interesting specimens. 

i. Prehistoric Collection of bones of various extinct and other 
animals, with some worked flints, showing the contemporary presence of 
man, from the celebrated "Hyena den " at Wookey, near Wells, Somerset ; 
from the collection of the late Rev. J. Williamson, of Theale. Thiscave was 
accidentally discovered by some workmen, about 1852, and was examined, 
and its wonderful contents described, some years afterwards, by Professor" 
W. Boyd Dawkins, in the Geological Journal^ in Cave Hunting > in the 
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Proceedings of the Somersetshire Archaeological and Nat. Hist. Society, 
and other works, in some of which a very fine flint spear-head and other 
specimens, now in the collection of Mr. Pass, are illustrated. 1 

ii. Roman Collection, containing hundreds of fibulae, pins, coins, <fcc., 
mostly of bronze, from the ancient Roman lead-works near Charterhouse- 
on-Mendip, Somerset, discovered during modern workings on the spot. 2 
Mr. Pass has presented a large portion of the collection, consisting of 
pottery, <&c, from Charterhouse, to the County Museum at Taunton, and 
said he intended the remainder to be sent there eventually. 

Mr. John E. Pritchard exhibited a small collection of Roman coins, 
said to have been found many years since in Worlebury Camp, near 
Weston-super-Mare, and read some descriptive notes about them. 

Mr. Fleetwood M. Pellew exhibited a beautiful little vase, of black 
stained terra-cotta, apparently of Greco-Roman date, the handle formed 
by an elegant little human figure of good design. It was said to have 
been dug up recently near Bath, where Mr. Pellew purchased it. 

Mr. R. Hall Warren exhibited a bronze Palstave, similar to those 
shown at the last meeting of the Club, from his collection, supposed to 
have been found somewhere in the West of England, the precise locality 
unrecorded. 

The Hon. Secretary (Mr. Hudd) read a letter (and some notes) on 
the Clevedon residence of the poet Coleridge, in the year 1795, which 
gave rise to an animated discussion iu which Sir George W. Edwards, 
Mr. R. Hall Warren, Mr. J. Fuller Eberle and other members took part, 
the result being almost conclusive in favour of the authenticity of the 
so-called " Coleridge cottage " in the lower village, as opposed to a 
cottage formerly standing near the Old Church, thought by the late 
Vicar of Clevedon and other recent residents to have been the home of 
the poet during the first couple of months after his marriage. The 
latter was said to be quite a modern heresy, unheard of fifty years since, 
and not accepted by any of the old inhabitants of the district. 



1 Quarterly Journal of the Geological Society, vol. xviii., p. 115, aud vol. xix., pt 2. 
Proceeding Somerset Arch, and N. ff. Soc., vol. xi., pt. 2, pp. 197-219 ; vol. xii., pt. 1, 
]>p. 53-55 ; vol. xix., pt. 1, p. 42. Cave Hunting, p. 299. Early Man in Britain, 
p. 193, fig. 60. Sir John Evans's Ancient Stone Implement*, p. 471 and p. 474. 

* Journal of the British Archaeological Association, vol. xxxi, p. 138 ; vol. xxxii, 
pp. 136, 137; vol. xxxiii., p. 251. Proceedingi of the Bath Field Club (1876). Nine 
Roman Signets found in the Lead-mines at Ckarterfiouse-on- Mendip, by the Rev. 8. 8. 
Lewis, in the Proceedings of the Cambridge Antiquarian Society, 1879, No. 25. 
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archaeological Notes. 



Mr. John E. Pritchard sends the following notes : — 

"Tilly's Court Howe. 1 — On the site of this old pile the Barton 
Hill Board School now stands, but unfortunately none of the original 
stone-work was incorporated in that structure, as the more interesting 
portions were removed by Sir Joseph D. Weston, M.I\, to his Clifton 
residence, where they remained, untouched, until his death in the 
spring of 1895. 

" A few months after that event, I was fortunately able to secure 
the whole of the relics from Lady Weston, by purchase, for Mr. 
Bligh Bond, who was then erecting a new school at Green bank, 
St. George's, and who in writing upon the subject (22nd August 
1895) said: — 'I only regret that it is altogether too late to make 
use of any of the work at Barton Hill School, as I should have 
liked to do.' 

" It is therefore interesting to record the fact that the fine 
carved chimney-piece bearing date 1658 (see page 76), though not 
erected in situ, is saved, and has been fixed in the large upper 
room of the Greenbank School, which was opened on the 26th August, 
1896." 



Eonia?i Coins found in Clifton Camp. — The following is a full 
description of the Coins mentioned by Mr. Hudd, on page 146, of this 
volume, said to have been fouud in Clifton Camp, now the Observatory 
Hill, Clifton. 

l. OONSTANTINVS I, "The Great," a.d. 307-337. 

Obv. Veiled head to right. 

DV. OONSTANTINVS 1\T. AVGO. 
Rev. Cori8tantiue iu a Quadriga, at speed, to right, drawn by four hones ; holding 
up his hand to meet another hand Ktretcbed from heaven. 
In Exergue S.NK. A 
A posthumous copper denarius, struck at Nicomedia, circa, A.D. 345. 

2. CRISPUS, a.d. 317-326. 

Obv. Helmeted head to left. 

CRIST VS. NOBIL. C. 
Rev. BEAT TRANQLITAS. 

An Altar inscribed VOTIS xx, a Globe resting on same with three stars above. 
In Exergue P. LON. 

3. CONSTANTINUS, II. 
Caesar, a.d. 317, Augustus, a.d. 337-340. 

Obv. Helmeted head to right. 

OONSTANTINVS. AVG. 
Rev. BEATA TRANQVILL1TAS. 

An Altar inscribed VOTIS xx, a Globe resting on same with three stars shore. 
In Exergue P. T. R. 

1 See ante, pp. 71-78. 
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Alleyne, Forster M. f presides at Annual 
Meeting. 1894. 82 ; re-elected Hon. 
Treasurer, 82, 170 ; Financial state- 
ment for 1894, 169 ; for 1895. 239 : 
retires from the Club, 242 ; elected 
Hon. Member, 242 

Alexander, Alfred. Fragments of Ancient 
Pottery from the West of England 
exhibited 242 

Annual Meet'ng* Jan. 1894, 82 ; Jan. 
1895. 169, 170 

Ancient Bristol Documents, No. XI, A 
Lease of the Master or Warden of 
St. Laurence Lei>er Hospital without 
lAwt'ord's Gate, Bristol, by the Rev. 
C. S.Taylor. M.A.. 25-84 : No. XII, 
On the date of the earliest Charter of 
Bristol, bv the Rev. C. S. Taylor. 
151 161 ; No. XIII. The Will of 
Stephen le Spictr, Mayor of Bristol. 
1837-8, with notes, by Alfred E. 
Hudd, F.S.A., Hon. Sec, 228-233 

Arau Islands, A Week in the, 99-107 



Baker. James < 11 the Remain* of Bristol 
Castle, 168 

Barker W. 11.. elected Vice-president, 
82 ; re-elected. 170 ; On an ancient 
Bronze Collar from Wraxall, 89 94 ; 
167-168 ; Local Token* in the Bristol 
Museum, 132 133 ; receives the Club 
st his residence, 167 ; on a Celtic 
Bronze Collar from Llandyssil, 
241 ; at Clevedon Court, 



210-213, 
240 
Ban* tow, H. 
exhibits 



C., t l Bi tod a- uuuibu \ 
Neolithic Remains from 
India, 242 

Beddoe, Dr. J., F.K.S., on Some Pre- 
historic Remains near Froine, 171 

Bidgood, Wm., at Taunton Museum imd 
Castle Neroche Camp, 79 

Boyd-Dawkins, Prof., on Prehistoric Re- 
mains at Whitestauuton Manor, 80 

Bramble, Lt.-Col. Jas. R., F.S. A., presides 
at meeting, 81 ; on Ancient Cornish 
Churches, 81 : elected President. 82 ; 
re-elected, 170 ; Coins of the Riistol 
Mint, 128-131 ; Pi esideut's Address. 
1894, 134-138 ; 170 ; on the Bristol 
High Cross at Stourhead, 171 ; on 
Nunaey Castle and Church, 171 ; on 



Llauthony Priory and Church, 1 72 ; 
on Abergavenny Prion* Church. 172 ; 
exhibits metal cup and carved ivory 
horn, 173; President's Address, 1895, 
214-216 ; 239 ; exhibits bronze pal- 
stave. 241 

Bristol, The Seals of St. Augustine's 
Abbey and the Cathedral, 6-10 ; the 
Guild of Calendars, 10 ; Hospitals of 
St. Mark. 10 ; St. Mary Magdalene, 
11 ; St. Katherine 12 : St John, 13; 
Priory of St. James, 13 ; Prebendary 
of Bedtnin8ter. 13 : Church of St. 
Stephen, 14; Church of St. Thomas. 
14-15; ( Plate* I and II). Encaustic 
tiles found in 95-98: coins and tokens*, 
108-116 ; Assyrian marbles in, 139 ; 
High Cross at Stourhead, 171, 
177-183; (Plate XIII). Seals of the 
Dominican and Carmelite Friaries, 
and o{ the Dean of Christianity, 
A.D. 1408, 195-203 ; the Registrar's 
House, 204-209 ; Ancient Bristol 
Documents, see above ; Tilly's Court 
House, 71-78 : (Plates VI and VII), 
168 ; Seals of the Mayoralty, 228, 
229 

Brownlow, Rt. Rev. Bishop, elected a 
member, 170; elected ou Commit- 
tee, 1897 

Bronze Collar, Ancient, from Wraxall, 
89-94, 167-168 ; from Llandyssil, 
210-213, 241 

Budge, Dr. E. Wallis, F.S. A.. Ac, on 
Three Assyrian Marbles in the Bris- 
tol Fine Arte Academy, 139-141 

Byrchmore, Rev. J., receives the Club at 
Tickenham Church, 240 



Caerwent, 41-55.82-84 (Plau, Plate III) 
Caldicot Castle aud Church, 35-40, 85 
Camps. Castle Neroche. t"'om.,79; Horton, 
87 ; Cadbury,b8, 117 ; Stantonburv, 
88, 147, 175; Somersetshire. 145; 
Cadbury Hill, Yatton, 145 ; Cleeve 
Combe, 146 ; Clifton, 146 ; Burgh- 
walk 146-7 : Stokesleigh, 147 ; 
Whitesheet Castle, Wilts., 171; 
KingBweston, 175 
Cirencester, Merchant Marks at, 1-4 
Clevedon Church and Court visited, 240 ; 
Coleridge's cottage at, 248 
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Clifford, Bishop, Sir John Maclean, on the 

death of, 80, 82 
Cobb., J. R, F.S.A., on Caldecot Castle, 

Mon., 35-40 ; 83 
Cornwall, Early Churches similar to Irish 

Oratories, 81 
Coins, Roman, from Whitchurch, Soui., 

21 ; from Caerwent, 48, 49 ; Bristol, 

77; 108-133; 162-166; 169; 244 



Davies, Rev. W., on St. Tewdric and the 
Church of Matherne, Mon , 84-85 

Dolmen, The Water-stone, Som , 192-194, 
(Plate XIV) 

Drake, Milverton, exhibits drawings of 
Roman Remains from Caerwent, 
82-83 ; plan of ditto (Plate IV) 



Ellis, F., on Ho man Remains from Sea 
Mills and Whitchurch, near Bristol. 
16-21 ; 80-81 ; on some Prehistoric 
remains from Stantonbury Camp, 
88; coins found near Bristol. 122-123 

Edward8,Sir Geo. W., proposed re-election 
of Officers, 1895, 170 ; on Coleridge's 
Cottage at Clevedon. 243 

Elton, C. J., F.S.A., receives the Club at 
Whitestaunton, 79 ; on the Roman 
Villa there, 79, 80 

Elton, Sir Edmund and Lady, receive 
the Club at Clevedon Court, 240 



Fox, F. F., on Iron Acton Court, 86 ; 
receives the Club at Yate House, 87 

Fry, F. J., at Whitestaunton, Som., 80 ; 
receives the members at Eversley, 
Leigh Woods, 173 

Fryer, Dr. A. C., preseuts book on 
"Llanwit Major," 82; on an Inscribed 
Stone, 149, 150; " Shakespeare V 
ring, 168 ; a Stone Seal from Sidon, 
170 ; on Otsenhausen Camp ; the 
Camp near Otzenhausen, 235-238, 
and plan 

Fronie, Excursion to, 171 



Gloucestershire, Iron Acton, HortoaCourt 
and Yate, 86, 87 ; Wotton-under 
Edge, Kingswood Abbey and Ozle- 
worth, 217-227, 240-241 

Gough, W. V., exhibits architectural 
fragment* from St. Peter's Church, 
Bristol, 170 ; photographs of Llan- 
thony Abbey, 174 



Hodges, Miss E., Hortou Court, Glou- 
cestershire,and its associHtions,56-70; 
(plates V and VI) 86 

Hudd, Alfred E., F.S A., on Roman 
Remains at Sea Mills, 81 ; on the 



similarity of some ancient Irish 
buildings to Coptic Dairs in Egypt, 
81 ; re-elected Hon. Secretary, 82, 
170; notes on the Iron Acton 
Church and Cro>s, 86; on Bristol 
Coins and Tokens. 108 1 16 : note on 
the Assyrian Marbles in Bristol, 140, 
141 ; on .some Prehistoric Remains 
near Bristol, 142-148 ; on the 
Wraxall Bronze Collar, 163 and 
note; reads Report for 1894. 170 ; 
on the Bristol Hisjh Cross at Stour- 
head. 171; receives the members at 
his residence, 173, 241 ; on the Will 
of Stephen le Spicer, Mayorof Bristol, 
1337-8, 2**8-234 ; at Annual Meeting 
1896, 239 

Hughes, Professor T. Mc K., Letter from, 
242 

Human Remains found at Bristol. Tickeu- 
hani, St. George, and Cheddar, 88 



Iron Acton, Glo*., Church and Cro&s, 

visited. 86 
Ireland, Early Christian Settlements in 

22-24 81 ; the Aran Islands, 99 107 



Jones, Rev. T. D , on Caerwent Church, 
83 



Kingswood Abbey, near Wottou-uuder- 
Edge, paper on, 217-24 ; visited, 241 



Latimer, John, re-elected on Committee, 

82, 170; on "the Erber," Bristol, 

229 note 
Leaden forgeries of autiquities, 167 
Leper Hospitals, St. Mary Magdalen, 

Bristol, 11-12 ; St. Lawrence, Bristol, 

26-34, 82 
Llanthouy Priory, Mon., 172 



Macleau, Sir John, F.S.A., presides at 
meeting, 80 ; on the death of Bishop 
Clifford and Mr. John Taylor ; reads 
paper ou Merchant Marks, 80 ; the 
]>aper printed, 1-4 ; re-elected Vice- 
president, 82 ; retired and elected 
Hon. Member, 170; death of, 214 

Martin, A. T., F.S. A., on Caerwent, 
41-55 (Plates III aud IV), 82, 84 ; 
on the Roman Remains at Sea Mills, 
81 ; report of the Tablet Committee, 
1894, 82 ; re-elected on Committee, 
82, 170 ; some coins from Bristol 
Harbour, 124-127 
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Master, Rev. Geo. S., paper on All Saints 
Church, Wraxall,l84-1 91 ; atWraxall, 
240 

Mather ue Church, Mod., Rev. W. Davies 
on, 84-85 

Mayor of Bristol, letter from, 81 

Merchant Marks, Sir John Maclean. F.S. A , 
on. 1-4, 80 ; of the Mayors of Bristol, 
228 ; of Wm. Reuer, burgess of 
Bristol, 1350, "229 ; of John de Pains- 
wike, 1350. 229 ; of Stephen le 
Spicer, Mayor, 1337,*44aM 

Monmouthshire, Caldecot Castle. 35-40 ; 
Church, 83 ; Caerwent, 41-55, 83-4 ; 
St. Pierre, Moyne's Court and 
Matherne, 84 ; Chepstow Church, 
86 ; Abergavenny and Llanthony 
Priory, 172 

Morgan, Prof. C. Lloyd, on Stanton Drew 
Circles, 142, 173; on the Water- 
stone Dolmen, Somerset, 192 4 
(Plate XIV), 242 



Nunnev Castle and Church, 171 



Oakeley, Rev. Wm. Bagnall. drawings of 
Irish Antiquities by, exhibited, 81, 
169 (Plates IX— XII) ; reads paper 
ou Llanthouy Priory, 172 ; at 
Annual Meeting, 239 

Oakeley, Mrs. Bagnall, on Early Christian 
Settlements in Ireland, 22- 24; a Week 
iu the Aran Islands, 99-107, 169 ; on 
a great hoard of Roman Coins, 
162-166, 239 

Otzenhausen Camp, Germany, Dr. Fryer 
on, 235-238 

Ozleworth Church. GW, Mr. V. R. 
Perkins on, 225-227 ; visited, 241 



Pass, Alfred C. , re-elected on Committee, 
82, 170; on the Wraxall Bronze 
Collar, 168 ; receives the Club at his 
residence, 242 ; his collection of 
antiquities, 242-243 

Perkins, Vincent K , paper on Kingswool 
Abbey, 21 7-224 ; paper on Ozleworth 
Church, 225-227, 240-241 

Perry, J. F. } exhibits brass matrix of 
peal of St. John's Hospital, Keyn- 
sham, 83 ; exhibits an old Bristol 
newspaper, 169 

Pellew, F.M.. elected a memberMay,1896 ; 
exhibits Roman vase from Bath, 243 

Pope. Thos. S., re-elected on Committee, 
82, 170 ; on the Remains of St. 
John's Hospital, Keynsham, 83 ; 
exhibits drawing of wooden frame- 
work of Salisbury Cathedral Spire, 
173; and of Rood-screen from Christ- 
church, near Caerleon, 173 



Ponting, C. S-, F.S. A., Paper on Bristol 
High Cross at Stourhead, 177-188 
(Plate XIII) 

Pritchard, J. E., on Tilly's Court House, 
Bristol, 71-78, 168 (Plates VI and 
VII) ; on Roman Remains at Sea 
Mills. 81 ; re-elected on Committee, 
32, 170 ; Roman Coins from Twicken- 
ham, Som., 117-121 ; a bronze 
dagger "made in Germany," 176; 
theRegiatrar'sHouse, Bristol.20 4-209; 
(Plates XVI and XVII), 242; fur- 
ther notes on Coins from Clifton. 
244 ; on Tilly's Court House, 244 



Reid, Walter, elected a member, 170 
Roman Remains near Bristol, at Sea 
Mills, 16-21, 80-81, 175 ; near Whit- 
church, Som.. 21 ; at Caerwent, 
44-55, 82 ; at Whitestaunton, Som., 
79, 80 ; St. George, Bristol, 88 ; from 
near Cad bury Camp, 117-121 ; from 
Bishop's Wood, 162-6, 239 ; near 
Bristol, 175-6 ; in the collection of 
Mr. A. C. Pass, 243 ; Coins said to 
have been found in Worlebury Camp, 
243 ; Roman vase from Bath, 243 ; 
coins from Clifton. 244 



Sea Mills, Roman Remains at, 16-21, 80 

Seals, Ecclesiastical, of Bristol, 4-15, 80 ; 
some additional, 195-208 (Plate XV); 
of the Mayoralty of Bristol, 228-231 

Somersetshire, excursion to Taunton, Cas- 
tle Neroche and Whitestaunton, 79, 
80; Roman remains at Whitchurch, 21; 
Seal of St. John's Hospital, Eeyus- 
ham, 83 ; Tickenham, 88 ; Wraxall, 
90. 167, 184, 240 ; Stanton Drew, 
142-143, 178 ; Wansdyke. 144, 145 ; 
Burghwalls Camp, 147 173; Cadbury 
Hill, Cleeve Combe. Stan ton bury and 
Stokesleigh Camps, 145-148, 178 ; 
Frome and Nunney Castle, 171 

Stanton Drew Megalithic remains, 141, 
143, 173, 193, 1»4 

Stourhead, Wilts., 171, 177-183 



Tablets to Chattertou, Cabot, &c, 82, 
167 

Tauuton, Visit to the Castle and Museum, 
79 

Taylor, the late Mr. John, 80 

Taylor, Rev. C. S ., on St. I ,aurence Leper 
Hospital, Bristol, 25-34, 82 ; on the 
date of the earliest Charter of Bristol, 
1 - r » 1 - 1 6 1 , 174; elected on Committee, 
170 ; exhibits a stone (? for a ballista) 
from the Roman wall, Northumber- 
land, 174 ; exhibits two silver bowls, 
174 
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Tickenham, 8om., Human remains found 

at. 88 ; coins from, 117-121 ; visited 

240 
Tiles, encaustic, found in Bristol, 88 ; 

description of, 95-98, 167, 175 
Tilly's Court House, Bristol, 71-8, 168, 

244 



Wait, H. W. K. Wait, elected a member, 
170; exhibita-joms silver spoons. 174 

Warren, R. Hall, F.S.A., on the Eccle- 
siastical Seals of Bristol, 4- 15. 80 ; 
re-elected on Committee, 82 ; paper 
on Encaustic Tiles found in Bristol, 
95-98, 168 ; elected Vice-president, 
170 ; reads paper on Assyrian Sculp- 
tures by Dr. Budge, 1 70 ; on Some 



Additional Bristol Seals, 195-203 
(Plate XV). 242 ; at 12th Annual 
Meeting, 239 ; exhibits marble bead, 
239 : exhibits bronze palstave, 243 ; 
at Clevedon, 240 

Westbury College, near Bristol, Restor- 
ation of the Gate House, 167 

Wiltshire, Stourhead the Bristol High 
Cross st, 171, 177-183 (Plate XIII) 

Wraxall ancient Hronze Collar from, 
90-94. 167-168 ; All Saints' Church, 
184-191 ; visited, 240 

Wotton -under- Edge, visited by the Club, 
241 



Yate House, reception of Club at, bv Mr. 
F. F. Fox, 87 
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Societies, Set., in Correspondence* 

1. The Society op Antiquaries of London 

2. The Royal Archaeological Institute 

3. The Bristol and Gloucestershire Arch-sological Society 

4. The Somersetshire Archaeological and Natural History Society 

5. The Monmouthshire and Cabrleon Antiquarian Association 

6. The Wiltshire Archjsolooical and Natural History Society 

7. The Bath Natural History and Antiquarian Field Club 

8. The Cottiswold Field Club 

9. The Cambridgeshire Antiquarian Society 

10. The Bristol Free Library 

11. The Bristol Naturalists' Society 

12. The Bristol Literary and Philosophic Club 



list of JHemfcers, 1897. 

Allbynb, Forstbr M., Clifton. Hon. Member 
Almond, Joseph, Edenhurst, Pembroke Road, Clifton 
Austin, His Honour Judge, 5, Worcester Villas, Clifton 

Bagnall-Oakelby, Rev. William, M.A., Newland, Coleford 

Baker, Jambs, Sewelle Villa, Goldeney Road, Clifton 

Barker, W. R., J.P., 106, Rediand Road, Bristol. Vice-President 

Barstow, H. C., M.A., 2, Albert Road, Clifton 

Beddob, John, M.D., F.R.S., etc , The Chantry, Bradford -on -Avon. Eon Member 

Bramble, Lt.-Col. James R., F.S.A., Weston-super-Mare. President 

Brownlow, The Rt. Rev. Bishop, D.D., Clifton 

Bush, John, 9, Pembroke Road, Clifton 

CA8HMORE, Samuel, Gatcombe Court, near Bristol 

Cave. Daniel C. A., Clifton Park and Sidbury Manor. Sidmouth 

Cruddas, C. J.. Oakfield, Stoke Bishop 

Derham, Henry, Sneyd Park, near Bristol 

Die, Alderman J. W. S., Hampton Lodge, Durdham Down 

Drake, R. Milvbrton, 24, College Green, Bristol 

21 
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Ebbrlb, J. Fuller, 96, Pembroke Road, Clifton 
Edwards, Alderman Sir Geo.JW., Sneyd Park 

Fox, Alderman Francis F., Yate House, Chipping Sodbury 

Fry, Alderman F. J., Eversley, Leigh Wood* 

Fryer, Alfred C, Ph.D , 13, Eaton Crescent, Clifton • 

George, W. E., Down Side, Stoke Bishop 
Gouoh, W. V., 98, Hampton Road 

Hirst, H. C. M., Locarno, Sneyd Park 

Holmes, J. G., Thome Lodge, Oakfield Grove 

Hddd, Alfred E., F.S.A., Clinton House, Pembroke Road. Hon. Secretary 

Lank, J. Trrmayne, City Treasurer, Council House, Bristol 
Latimer, John, Trelawny Place, Cotham 
Lewis, Harold, B.A., Mercury Office, Bristol 

Martin, Alfred Trige, F.S.A., Percival Road, Clifton 

Mayor of Bristol, The Right Worshipful the, the Mansion House. Hon. Member 

Morgan, Professor C. Lloyd, F.G.S.. 16, Canynges Road, Clifton 

Parker, George, M.D., 14, Pembroke Road, Clifton 
Pass, Alfred C, J.P., The Holmes, Stoke Bishop 
Pellbw, Fleetwood, M., Rodney Place, Clifton 
Perry, John F., 3 Downside Road, Clifton 
Pope, Thomas S., 84, Worrall Road 
Prankrrd, Peter D„ The Knoll, Stoke Bishop 
Pritchard, John E., Guy's Cliff, Sydenham Road, Bristol 

Reid, Walter, Western Daily Preu Office, Bristol 
Reynolds, John, Aberdeen Terrace. Hon. Member 
Rowley, Professor Jambs, Leigh Woods 
Smith, J. Hudson, 42, Apsley Road, Clifton 
Swann, E. J., D.L., The Gables, Leigh Woods 
Swayni, S. H., M.R.C.S., 129, Pembroke Road, Clifton 

Taylor, Rev. Charles S., M.A., Banwell Vicarage, Somerset 
Trusted, C. J., 127, Pembroke Road, Clifton 
Tryon, Stephen, 5, Beaufort Road, Clifton 
Tuckett, Francis F., F.R.G.S., Frenchay 

Warren, Algernon, Downgate, Portishead 

Warren, Robert Hall, F.S.A., 9, Apsley Road, Clifton. Vice- President, Treasurer 

Wait, H. W. K., 13, The Paragon, Clifton 

Windus, William, 8, Downfield Road, Clifton 
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Subwriters to tfjc " ftroceelrings/' 

1. The South Kensington Museum, Science Library 

2. The Clifton College Scientific Society 

3. The Boston Free Library, U.S. America 

4. The Rev. F. W. Weaver (Editor S. and D. Xotcs and Queria) 

5. The Rev. Alan Williams, Cape Town, South Africa 

6. The Rev, John Honnywill, Leigh- on-Mendip, Somerset 



252 Rules. 



Uluies of tij* Clifton antiquarian Club. 
1897. 



1. The Society shall be called the " Clifton Anti- 
quarian Club." 

2. The chief object of the Club shall be the investiga- 
tion of antiquities, especially of those in the surrounding 
country. 

3. The Club shall consist of not more than Fifty Ordinary 
and Ten Honorary Members. 

4. The Officers of the Club shall be — a President, two 
Vice-Presidents, a Treasurer, and a Secretary, all of whom 
shall be elected annually from amongst the Ordinary Members. 

5. The affairs of the Club shall be managed by a Com- 
mittee, consisting of the Officers and six Members to be elected 
annually ; three to form a quorum. 

6. Ordinary Members shall be elected at a General 
Meeting, by ballot. Candidates must be previously nominated 
in writing by two Members, and approved by the Committee : 
the names of all candidates must be sent to every Member 
at least seven days before the Meeting. One adverse vote in 
ten shall be sufficient to exclude. 

7. Honorary Members shall be elected by the unanimous 
vote of the Committee. 

8. The Committee shall have the power of inviting not 
more than five gentlemen to attend any meeting of the Club. 

9. There shall each year be two excursions, and two 
meetings for general purposes, one of which — to be held in 
January — shall be the Annual Meeting for the election of new 
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Members and the appointment of Officers. At least seven 
days' notice of all meetings shall be given to every Member 
by the Secretary. 

10. Special Meetings may be called by the Committee. 
The Secretary shall call a Special Meeting within ten days of 
receiving a written request to that effect specifying the object 
of the Meeting and signed by not less than ten Members. 

11. Each Member shall give three days' notice to the 
Secretary of his intention to join the excursion meetings, and 
he shall be at liberty to introduce a lady, subject to the same 
rule as regards the notice. The expenses of each excursion 
shall be defrayed by those who attend it, or who have signified 
their intention to do so to the Secretary. 

12. Each Ordinary Member shall pay an Annual Sub- 
scription of Ten Shillings and Sixpence, which shall become 
due on the first day of January in each year, and shall be 
paid in advance. 

13. Members whose subscriptions are in arrear for one 
year shall be considered as having withdrawn from the Club 
if, after application, the same be not paid. 

14. Any Member being absent from four consecutive 
meetings without explaining the cause of his absence to the 
satisfaction of the Committee, shall be considered to have 
retired from the Club. 

15. All matters not included in the foregoing Rules shall 
be settled by a majority of two-thirds of the Committee, 
provided that any Member may appeal from their decision to 
a General Meeting of the Club, at which the votes shall be 
taken by ballot. 
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